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FOREWORD 


The “ Origin and Early Histury of fSaivism in South 
India” is the result of researches carried on by Mr. C. V. 
Narayana Aiyar as a Fellow of this department during the 
years 1928-29 under the guidance of Dr. S. Krishnaswami 
Aiyangar. 

Beginning with an account of the Vedic origins of 
Saivism, the work traces the spread of that creed in South 
India, and its early history to the first half of the eighth 
century A.D. The development of iSaivism as attested by 
Sanskrit sources is studied in some detail in the first six 
chapters which furnish the background of the author’s 
approach to South Indian Saivism. 

The possibility that Saivism may contain pre-historic 
and non-Aryan elements in its make up, though it has been 
ever present before the student of Indian religions, had not, 
when Mr. Narayana Aiyar wrote his book, attained the 
concreteness that it has attained since the publication of 
Marshall’s great work on Mohenjo Daro, and the reader 
will find little discussion of this aspect of the subject in 
the book. 

It may, however, be noted that recent research into 
the symbolism of the linga from this standpoint tends to 
support Mr. Narayana Aiyar’s conclusion which denies the 
exclusively phallic origin and nature of the linga. Thus 
Professor P. Mus has said: “ Que le linga soit un phallus, 

il n’y a pas en douter. Mais il n est pas que cela; il 
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n’est pas qu’un phallus, anatomiquement, si j’osp dire; il 
n’est meme pas peut-etre surtout cela 

The author’s central aim has been to give, as far as 
possible, a continuous account of the development of 
Saivism in the Tamil country. His sources are mainly 
literary, and only in part contemporary ; he has to depend 
mostly on hagiology ; again, the Tirumandiram , one of his 
main sources, is a very obscure work which has never been 
properly edited. In view of the unusually difficult condit¬ 
ions in which the work was accomplished, it is not likely 
that all his interpretations and reconstructions will find 
universal acceptance. But as a first approximation to a 
history of early Tamil Saivism, the book will be welcomed 
by all earnest students of the history of Tamil culture. 


Limbdi Gardens, 
Royapettah, 
Madras. 


K. A. N. 



PREFACE 


This book embodies the results of the work that I did 
as Reserch Fellow of the Madras University between 
January 1928 and June 1929. Since no book had yet been 
published dealing with the history of £aivism in South 
India, I had no chance of benefiting by the researches of 
previous scholars. There had appeared a few articles from 
some enthusiasts, which were interesting in themselves, but 
were of doubtful historical value. European savants who 
had explored Vedic literature were responsible for the 
spread of some wrong notions connecting Siva worship with 
the phallic cult, and even eminent men like the late T.A. 
Gopinatha Rao propagated the error. Men who were 
steeped in Tamil religious literature displayed an utter lack 
of interest in its history, and even went to the extent of 
condemning historical investigation into the lives and char¬ 
acter of the saints as being both impious and futile. One 
good gentleman asked me, when I went to consult him on a 
small matter, “ Are you not satisfied with knowing that 
there is the sun to rid the world of its darkness ? Should 
you be curious to know when the sun came into being and 
who created the sun ? ” That is the common attitude 
noticeable amongst us. 

Under such circumstances, the only method I could 
adopt was to utilise the internal evidence that could be 
carefully gathered from the literature itself. Laborious 
indeed was the task. There was always a feeling that the 
gain was inadequate. Yet, the thing has been done, and 
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the result has now been placed before the public for what it 
is worth. An attempt has been made to fix the dates of 
the Samayacaryas. The conclusions have, in some cases, 
differed from those that had been previously reached by 
some scholars. 

I have great pleasure in recording my deep sense of 
gratitude to Rao Bahadur Dr S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar 
who placed his large library entirely at my disposal and 
who evinced real affection for me throughout the period I 
worked under his guidance. It was a pleasure even to 
disagree with him in an investigation, for the wealth of 
learning he evidenced on such occasions was very great. I 
must also express my indebtedness to Prof. K. A. Nilakanta 
Sastri for the care with which he studied my manuscript 
and arranged it in the form in which it now appears. 

Presidency College, c. v. narayana iyer. 

Madras, 

13—12—1935. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE RUDRA OE the VEDAS 

in the Vedic pcrio^r"^ 1 mUSt bc rc S arded 

live shafts th ^ ' a maIevolent dcit Y whose dcstrue- 

beast th! - SOUrCC 01 diSCaSC and d «*th to men and 
b ast, the worslnpper strives by his entreaties to avert.. 

consic^'as^i^^^^Ju ^ ^ ** 

vlgo * lr of those victims of his ill-will who J „ ^ 
danger of perching ». . Weber is of the same opinio , -'l" 
was thus ,n the natural course of things - says he ' 

th7ide°o?',hc nnC T 7 Cry "' ing h0rriblc *"<• torib’le with 

a:n: t „^r7 1 a 7T rdhim 7 tiK - 

y . y CV1L A proper readme of tlie 

infere„cI mn rh ,Cld T;' “V*""™ Wi " "« ^ ‘» ’surh an 
. . 1CSC Sc 10 clrs failed to discover the real chara 

cteristic of the deities because they were obsessed wi^ tC 
nottou that these denies were only personifications ofalmos- 
pheneal phenomena. Examining the hymns addressed ,0 
’ one can sec that tile functions attributed to him 
were two-foid-that of bestowing prosperity and tl]at ” 

destroying suffering. He is conceive,, of as a positively 
benevolent deny when he confers wealth and welfare and 
as a wrathful god when he chastises evil-doers. Several 
passages in the *g Vedic hymns express fear. For exam- 
P e, blay not our m en in thine anger”;* “ f ar from us 

1 Muir—OST. IV 401. 

2 Quoted by Muir—OST. IV SOfi 
■RV. I. 114. 8. 

S-l 
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be thy cow-slaying and man-slaying weapon ” ; 4 “ may the 
hero spare our horses ” ; B “ let us not, Rudra, provoke thee 
by our prostration, by our unsuitable praises, vigorous deity, 
or by our common invocations”; « “may the bolt of 
Rudra avoid us; may the great malevolence of the impe¬ 
tuous deity depart from us ” ; 7 “ so taking heed of us as 
neither to be incensed against us nor to injure us”. 8 
He is given the epithet “ man-slaying ” in IV 3 6 

These appeals are likely, at first sight, to make one believe 
iat Rudra was a god of evil, a deity of destruction. But 
really there is another aspect of the same god. There 
arc several passages in these hymns themselves where his 
lenevolent nature is praised. He is sought for as a 
refuge from the anger of the gods. « We invoke to our 
succour the impetuous Rudra, the fulfiller of sacrifice, the 
sw,ft, the wise. May he drive for away from us the anger 
t 1C got S 9 He IS constantly appealed to for pros¬ 
perity. “We present these prayers to Rudra.that 

there may be prosperity to our two-footed and four-footed 
creatures, that everything in this village may be well fed 
and free from disease”. 10 He was also assigned the 
Junction of ruling over heroes. “ Let us worship thee, the 
ruler over heroes”.- Evidently, the idea seems to be 
ja since tie welfare of the country depended upon the 
work one by its heroes, their work should become bene- 
icial through die help they received from Rudra. He is 

4 rv. i. m. io. ~~ 

5 RV. II. 33. 1 . 


0 RV. II. 33. 4. 

7 RV. II. 33. 14. 

8 RV. II. 33. 15. 
® RV. I. 114. 4. 

10 RV. I. H i. i. 

11 RV. I. 114. 2. 
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THE RUDRA OF THE VEDAS 

also thought of as the guiding spirit and so is - ( quested to 
confer all those favours upon his worshippers, which 
the great Manu obtained through worship. 12 He is 
regarded as a great physician wi.o took with him medicines 
lor effecting cures. “ I hear that thou art the great physi¬ 
cian of physicians 13 “ Carrying in his hand most choice 

remedies, may he give us protection, defence, shelter 1 1 
He is also appealed ; > for long life and for offspring. 

Through the auspicious remedies conferred by thee, 
Rudra, may I attain a hundred winters. Drive away from 
us enmity and distress and diseases to a distance ”. 15 “ May 
we, Rudra, mciease in oflspirmg 16 Instead of being 
conceived of as a malevolent deity, whose evil has to be 
dreaded, he is thought of as the god who averts calamity. 

Ihou, Rudra, art in glory the most eminent of beings, the 
strongest of the strong, wielder of the thunderbolt. Carry 
us happily accross our calamity. Repel all the assaults of 
evil ”. 17 He is at the same time praised as a very powerful 
deity who could be fierce when he wanted to destroy evil¬ 
doers. ‘‘ Celebrate the renowned and youthful god, 
mounted on his chariot, terrible as a wild beast, destructive 
and fierce. Be gracious to (us) thy worshippers, who 
praise thee. May thy hosts prostrate someone else than us 
(that is, our enemies) ”. 1 8 

From these and other similar passages, the popular 
conception of the Rg Vedic Rudra is very clearly seen. He 

12 RV. I. 114. 2. 

1 8 RV. II. 33. 4. 

14 RV. I. 114. 5. 

18 RV. II. 33. 2. 

18 RV. II. 33. 1. 

17 RV. II. 33. 3. 

19 RV. II. 33. 11. 
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is petitioned to for redress of suffering and also for various 
comforts. There is nothing to indicate that the god was 
one who was always disposed to do evil, which could be 
averted only by praises and oblations. On the contrary, he 
was also the saviour God of the Vcdic period. This inter¬ 
pretation of the god’s nature will become quite intelligible 
if Sayana’s explanation of the etymology of Rudra is 
noticed. In commenting on the word £ Rudra ’ occurring 
in RV. II. 1. 6 , he gives two explanations, one of which is 
to the point. “ Rud duhkham duhkha-hetur va papadih 
tasya dravayita etan namako devo’si ” Muir translates the 
passage thus :—“ Rut ’ means suffering or sin etc., which 
causes suffering. Thou art the god so-called, who drives 
this away ”. 19 The poets of the Rg Veda, as seen above, 
make appeals for the removal of suffering. It was quite 
likely that they had a conception of sin, the cause of suffer¬ 
ing. ‘ Ava syatam muncyatam yad no asti tanusu baddham 
krtam cno asmat which means ‘ remove and banish from 
us whatever sin we have done, which attaches to our 
bodies ’. 20 If this view be correct, it becomes possible to 
explain how Rudra of the Rg Veda became Siva of the 
later period ; for the etymological explanation of the word 
‘ Siva ’ bears a correspondence to that of Rudra. Accor¬ 
ding to the Siddhanla Kaumudi, 2 1 the root ‘So’ means ‘to 
make thin’ or ‘ to attenuate’. In the Sabda Kalpa Druma, 
one of the meanings given to the word ‘ Siva ’ is ‘ he who 
attenuates sin (A4ubha) ’, and this meaning is derived from 
the root ‘ So ’ as explained above. Both Rudra and Siva 
therefore mean ‘ he who removes sin or suffering ’. 

1 9 RV. II. 1. 0. Muir IV, p. 307 ; also p. 303 n. 

30 RV. VI. 74. 3. 

21 Balamanorama edn. p. 235 root No. 1145. 
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When once this idea of the removal of sin prevailed 
in the country, it was natural ^hat people should begin to 
reflect about the nati e 01 sm itself. It is conceivable 
that the earliest idea of sin would be the commission of 
any act which went against the accepted conventions about 
modes of worship v* ,i m the same manner in which the 
commission of any acl which went against the established 
laws of the state would be regarded as a crime. Still 
later, even an omission to do what one was excepted to do 
as a normal person, would come to be regarded as sin. 
Thus if one failed to worship God, one would be consi¬ 
dered guilty of sin. It is this notion that seems to be 
reflected in the verse 5C May thy hosts prostrate some one 
else, than us”. 22 If such ideas prevailed for some time 
everyone would begin to feel that he was a sinner, for 
there would be no one who would not be troubled by the 
thought that he might have on some occasion or other 
either committed a wrong or omitted to do the right 
thing. The occasions for such transgressions also would 
be more frequent as society became more complex. This 
was the case in the Yajur Vedic period. From the 
Satarudriya hymn, we can get a glimpse of the country in 
the period of the Yajur Veda. Verse 17 addresses Rudra 
as the wearer of the “ sacrificial cord ” (Upavitine) which 
shows that the formalities of the sacrificial rituals had 
assumed importance. Sacrifices arc usually performed by 
mortals for gaining their desires. The mantras uttered 
during sacrifices are addressed to deities who grant the 
desires of the sacrificer. The cord is to be woven by the 
sacrificer, but when Rudra himself was the god, whose 
favour was sought, what necessity could there be for the 


2a RV. II. 33. 11. 
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god to wear the cord ? He was not a sacrificer, but 
only a deity to whom the sacrifice had to be offered. How 
then is the epithet Upaviline to be explained ? The only 
answer that seems possible is that since, in the eyes of the 
worshipper, the man most worthy of respect was the 
person who performed the largest number of sacrifices, he 
gave the form of the sacrificer to Rudra also. Whatever 
might be the propriety in doing this, it is valuable in 
throwing light upon the fact that the sacrifices were the 
order of the day. At such a time monarchs must have 
vied with one another in the performance of sacrifices 


pertaining to their order, and this would lead to world¬ 
wide conquests and also to constant warfare among neigh¬ 
bouring monarchs. This is reflected in the versed of the 
hymn where the king’s attributes are applied to Rudra. 
Rudra is called “the leader of the armies”; 23 “the 
lord ol regions” 24 “the innoxious charioteer”; 20 “the 
loud-shouting lord of foot-soldiers who causes his foes to 
shriek ” ; 28 “ the conqueror, the piercer, the lord of armies, 
which wound, the towering wielder of a sword ”. 27 Again 
the great increase in crime is evidenced by such expres¬ 
sions in the same poem as ‘ to the murderous ’, to the ‘ lord 
of stealers to ‘ those who carry swords to ‘ those who 
prowl by night ’, to the ‘ lord of plunderers ’, 23 etc. Neces¬ 
sarily, the god who is the lord of these must be a punish¬ 
ing god if he is to be sought after as a refuge by the 


20 $atarudriya, v. 17. 

24 Ibid. v. 17. 

25 Ibid. v. 18. 

20 Ibid. v. 19. 

2 7 Ibid. v. 20. 

28 Ibid. v. 21. 
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peaceful worshipper. The allusion to the ‘assemblies 5 , 29 
‘ troops 5 , ‘ companies 5 , ao ‘ leaders of armies ’/ 1 proves the 
great development in the administration. Flic mention of 
‘ pathways ’,‘ roads ‘ skirts of mountains 5 , c water-courses ’, 
etc., 82 and of‘fords’ and ‘ ‘ i\ r-banks 53 n reveal the extent 
of territory conquered and the means of communication 
established. Such phrases as ‘helmeted’, ‘cotton-quilted 
cuirass’, ‘iron mail \ ‘armour’, ‘drums’, etc., evidence 
the high stage of levelopment reached in the art of 
warfare. It was in such an age that Rudra came to be 
conceived of as a fierce god, who inflicted punishment on 
all evil-doers—and the evil-doers must have been numerous. 
That was only natural. Population had increased, the 
kings had become very powerful. The struggle for exis¬ 
tence was much keener, and competition among the people 
much more severe than in the Rg Vedic period. This 
meant that there was much scope for the commission of 
sins and crimes. Correspondingly, punishments also be¬ 
came more frequent and numerous. Kings became more 
dreaded than before. Similarly, the punishing god Rudra 
came to be much more feared than before. Hence it was 
that the comparatively beneficent, mild, and lovable Rudra 
of the Rg Vedic period became a powerful deity, dealing 
out punishments unfalteringly. He was now believed to 
have hosts of subordinates, the Rudras as they were called, 
who had dreadful weapons which they used effectively, 
e.g., “ (we unbend a thousand leagues away to) the bows 


ibid. v. 24. 
90 Ibid. V. 25. 
9 1 Ibid. V. 26. 
82 Ibid. v. 37. 
88 Ibid. v. 42. 
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of those unnumbered thousands of Rudras who are upon 
the earth”; 34 ‘‘(wc deprecate) ...the wrath, .‘of those 
Rudras who in thousands surround him on all sides”. 85 In 
this poem there is no mention of the Maruts who are spoken 
of in several Rg Vedic hymns as being the sons of Rudra 
(RV. I. 85, 1, RV. I 114. 1, RV. II, 1. 6, RV. II. 33. 6, 
RV. II. 34. 2, RV. II. 41. 2. etc.,). The mention of the 
Rudras and the omission of the Maruts seem to be indicative 
of the worshipper’s changed conception of Rudra since the 
Maruts were humane deities whereas the Rudras were 
mainly useful for awarding punishments. Yet the real 
nature of Rudra as the promoter of prosperity and the 
remover of sin is not entirely lost sight of It is only 
obscured; for example, verse 4 is a supplication that men 
and cattle may be healthy and cheerful. The god is called 
“ most beautiful ” in verses 11, 29, etc. Verse 40 speaks of 
him as the “ bringer of prosperity ”, and verse 41 as “ the 
source of prosperity ”. Again the concluding three verses 
present a pleasing and beneficent picture of even the atten¬ 
dant Rudras. “ Reverence to the Rudras who live in the 

sky, of whom rain is the arrows.Reverence to the 

Rudi 'as who live in the atmosphere, of whom wind is the 

arrows.Reverence to the Rudras who live upon the 

earth of whom food is the arrows ”. 36 It is plain that the 
intention of the poet was to indicate in these verses that 
wind, rain and food, the things most needed for man’s exis¬ 
tence on earth were given to him by Rudra himself and 
that the Rudras were the agents employed by him for that 
purpose. 


84 Satarudrlya, v. 54. 

85 Ibid. v. G. 

86 Ibid, verses. 64, 65 & 66. 
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In the Atharva Veda, worshippers make in their hymns 
a sort of complaint that they were being molested, and 
that Rudra should help them against their oppressors; e.g. 

“ O, Rudra, destroy the food of him who seeks to take 
ours” 87 Wicked people resorted to various forms of sorcery 
and the victims of such practices had to make: a definite 
appeal to Bhava and Sarva (two names for Rudra) ; e.g., 

“ Fierce gods, launch your thunderbolt against Yatudhana, 
who practises sorcery, and prepares root (for that pur¬ 
pose)”. 38 The belief in goblins also has taken deep root in 
the popular imagination ; for the poet prays ‘ smite with the 
thunderbolt him who is a goblin’. 89 It is not necessary to 
suppose that the Aryan religion was in any manner influen¬ 
ced by non-Aryan superstitions for there was nothing to 
prevent the Aryans themselves from having superstitions. 
The distress of the people in several ways was probably very 
real. Else they need not have made specific mention of it 
as in the succeeding verse : “ Distressed, T again and again 

invoke you ; deliver us from calamity”. When the Atharva 
Veda was composed, people had begun to spread themselves 
over a very large portion of Upper India, and many must 
have come into contact with strangers living in the interior 
qJ - the country. 1 hey would surely have resented the 
encroachment upon their domains and it was the trouble 
caused by them that the men of the Atharva Veda sought 
to avert by appealing to the gods. Tt was they who were 
being spoken of as ‘sorcerers and evil-doers’; e.g, “Let 
Bhava and Sarva launch the lightning, the bolt of the gods, 


87 AV. II. 27. 6. 
AV. IV 28. 6. 


8» Ibid. IV. 28. 7. 
S—2 
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against the doer of wickedness, against him who employs 
sorcery, against the evil-doer”. 40 1 he mode of warfare 

prevalent in the period of the Atharva Veda was much 
more deadly than in the previous age. Poisons were in use. 
Kings and conquerors must have employed them for destruc¬ 
tive purposes. Quite naturally, therefore, Sarva and Bhava 
were also believed to resort to them for punishing wrong¬ 
doers ; e g., they are requested to carry their ‘ deadly poisons 
to others than us.’ 41 It is noteworthy also that Bhava is 
addressed as ‘ King Bhava’. This implies that people had 
begun to attach greater importance to the protecting work 
of the king than to the sacrificial rites proformed by the 
Brahmans It has been seen above that Rudra was addres¬ 
sed as the wearer of the sacrificial cord in the Yajur Veda ; 
he was also called ‘the dweller in the mountains’. 42 In 
the Atharva Veda hymns he is assigned a place in the sky 

eg., “We offer reverence to tbee.from thy domain in 

the sky ; reverence to thy firmament”. 4 8 But as if to enable 
him to see everything everywhere he is spoken of as being 
‘thousand-eyed’. 44 This attribute, however, appears as 
applied to Siva even in the Satarudriya hymn. 40 But it is 
more appropriate to the dweller in the sky. It is the 
Rudras the attendants of Rudra, that are spoken of as living 
in the sky in the Yajur Veda. 46 But these same Rudras 


40 Ibid. X. 1. 23. 

41 Ibid. VI. 93. 1. 

42 Satarudriya , verses 2, 3, & 4. 
48 AV XI. 2. 4. 

44 AV. XI. 2. 3. 

46 Verses. 8. 13, 29 etc. 

Satarudriya , v. 56. & v. 64. 


46 
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ar,e also spoken of (in other places in the poem) us living in 
the atmosphere and also upon the earth 4 7 

But in the Atharva Veda we notice that a new class of 
beings have become Rudra’s special attendants and are 
employed by him to cause destruction to evil-doers. 4 8 They 
are the Kevins or the long-haired munis. The munis arc 
found mentioned even in the Rg Veda, but not as the 
attendants of Rudra. They were beings capable of being 
inspired by any one of the gods and were ‘ fitted to gain the 
beneficent aid of every god’. In this connection the Rg 
Veda hymn X. 136. 1 to 7 is worthy of notice Translated 
by Dr. Muir, it runs thus :—“ The long-haired (being) sus¬ 
tains fire, water and the two worlds, he is to view the entire 
sky ; he is called this light. The wind-clad (i.e naked) 
munis wear brown and soiled (garments) ; they follow the 
course of the wind, when ye, O gods, have entered (into 
them). Transported by our impulses as munis, we have 
pursued the winds You, O mortals, behold our bodies. 
The muni, a friend fitted to gain the beneficent aid of every 
god flics through the air, perceiving all forms. The muni, 
impelled by the gods,...the steed of the wind, the friend of 
Vayu agitated for him ; the long-haired (being) breaks 
down the things which are unbending, by means of the 
vessel of water (Visa) which he drank along with Rudra”. 4 9 
From this hymn, it is clear that people believed that it was 
possible for a mortal to rise to the position of gods by his 
austerity, and that when he became equal to the gods, 
he would become their friend and posses their godly powers. 


47 v. 65. & v. 66. 
4 » AV. XI. 2, 18. 
4 ® Muir, IV. 318. 
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The word ketin applied to the muni shows that those who 
practised austerity allowed their hair to grow. But in this 
hymn we do not find any mention of munis being the 
special attendants of any particular god. Their association 
with all the gods is indicated, and, possibly as a result of 
this, they seem to have been granted the honour of drinking 
water (visa) with Rudra. (It is impossible to discover 
what this drinking water with Rudra' means). On the 
other hand, in the Atharva Veda, the munis appear as the 
attendants of Rudra and are worshipped along with him. 
e.g. “ Reverence to thy shouting, long-haired, reverenced, 
devouring hosts ”. 50 “(We worship) the god who has 
brown horses, is dark, black, destroying, terrible, who casts 
down the car of kehn (the long-haired being )”. 81 

The question now arises as to who those Kevins 
were and what position they occupied in the Rg Veda 
and in the Atharva Veda periods respectively. Surely 
the Kevins were not deities; otherwise the poet would 
not have stated, “transported by our impulses as munis, 
we have pursued the wind”. They were only ordinary 
mortals who by their piety and austerity had acquired 
the powers of gods. Hence, it is clear that even in the 
days of the Rg Veda the belief prevailed that a parti¬ 
cular mode of living would result in the development of 
superhuman powers. The possession of such powers 
would be naturally coveted at least by the specially 
ambitious. They would, therefore, live a life different 
from that of ordinary men whose religion would consist 
mainly of sacrifices to the Vedic gods. In other words, 

00 AV. XI. 2. 31. 

»■ AV. XI. 2. 18. 
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the Karma path (to use the language of a later 
period) would have been pursued by the majority while the 
path of austerity would be chosen by a few. It ought to 
have been the path of bhakti, as conceived of in the earliest 
times; for the word muni comes from the root ‘ man 
which means ‘ to think or reflect upon ’ or ' to set the 
heart or mind on ’. 82 In fact, it is impossible to conceive 
of a period when some form of bhakti did not prevail. The 
very fact that sacrifices were offered to the gods is indicative 
of a love of the gods. But generally speaking, the sacrificcrs 
and those who uttered the Vcdic mantras were seekers of 
worldly good. The munis were different. They were, 
evidently, men who desired to get beyond earthly existence 
and to move at will like the gods enjoying unmitigated 
happiness for all time. They would not have uttered any 
mantras, for almost all mantras were prayers cither for the 
avoidance of suffering, or the enjoyment of comforts. I he 
sacrifices also would yield the same result. The word 
‘ maunam ’ or silence is derived from the word ‘ muni ’ 
and may therefore be taken to be indicative of the method 
employed by munis to realise their desire of acquiring godly 
powers. They observed maunam or silence as contrasted 
with the people who went on voicing forth the mantras. 
But this maunam, if it was to be really elfective } could not 
have been limited to the purely physical silence ; for even 
if one does not speak aloud, one is liable to think a lot 
about various things in the world. So the munis must have 
set about controlling their thoughts also ; and discovered, 
by practice, that the most effective manner in which it 
could be done, unless indeed they resorted to physical 
(Yogic) contrivances which would render them unconscious, 


Unadi Sutras-lV. 132, (p. 137 ed. T. R. Chintamani). 
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was by fixing their thoughts upon one deity. This would 
involve faith in that deity. We have a story in the 
Kausitaki Brahmana , 58 which is confirmatory of the above 
remarks. It is stated therein that a golden bird flew up to 
KeSin Darbhya who had sat down, not being consecrated 
(i.e., not having gone through the ceremonies needed to 
entitle one to perform the sacrifice). The bird said, “ Thou 
hast not been consecrated ; I know the consecration; let 
me tell it to thee ; I have sacrificed once; I am afraid of it 
perishing ; thou dost know the imperishableness of that 
which once has been offered ; it do thou (tell) me The 
Brahmana proceeds thus : “ He said yes ”. They two 

discussed together.He said, ‘ the bodies are consecrated 

by that sacrifice ; but the man is consecrated indeed whose 
gods within are consecrated.’ ....Now the impcrishableness 
of what has once been offered is faith ; he who sacrifices 
with faith, his sacrifice perishes not. Imperishableness is 
the waters, both those which are in these worlds, and those 
which arc about the self. He who, knowing ‘ In me there 
is imperishableness ’ sacrifices, his sacrifice perishes not. 
This imperishableness of what has once been offered Ke^in 
Darbhya proclaimed to the golden bird ”. 54 The above 
story shows clearly that Kevins (or munis) emphasised the 
importance of faith, and also of the knowledge of the 
imperishable in man. This was the conviction of the munis 
from the time of the Rg Veda onwards. Unfortunately the 
story of the silent meditation of innumerable munis who 
lived throughout the centuries starting from the days of the 
Rg Veda, must remain untold. Theirs was a path of self- 
realisation which could not be trodden by common people. 

08 VII. 4. 

64 Keith, Rg Veda Brdhmanas , pp. 385—6. 
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It could be understood only by those who lived the munis ’ 
life and gained their knowledge by personal experience. 
Hence it was not given any publicity at all. Yet, it was 
nothing more than the well-known bhakli mar on of the later 
days. If that were so, who was the God that was meditated 
upon by the munis in the Rg Veda period ? From the 
hymns themselves we cannot obtain any clue, for the gods 
known to the hymners were diflerent from the god that 
would have been meditated upon by the Kevins. The gods 
praised in the hymns were all only functionaries who 
ministered to the wants of mortals, and received in their 
turn oblations from them. At any rate, that was the 
manner in which the gods were conceived of by the 
hymners themselves. The munis, on the otiicr hand, gave 
no oblations to, and wanted no favours of, the gods. On 
the other xiand, they were equal to these gods and like 
them did good to mortals. “The long-haired being is 
aware of our call, and a sweet gladdening friend ”. 88 
Thus they seem to have assigned for themselves certain 
tasks for the welfare of mankind. But this would be done 
only by those munis who had reached the highest stage in 
their special development. Others there would yet be who 
stood lower in rank, and their progress would be just 
sufficient to make them the attendants upon any one of the 
Vedic deities. These Kevins or munis who were thus 
acting as the agents of Rudra are alluded to in the Atharva 
Veda hymn quoted above. It is in this way that the 
reference to the Kevins as the attendants of Rudra has to be 
understood. If this view be correct, these Kevins were in a 
sense Rudra devotees. The high position attained by such 


«« RV. X. 136. 6. 
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worshippers of Rudra must have been understood by the 
people in the days of the Atharva Veda; and there must 
have arisen a number of people who would desire to 
emulate them. Many might have failed in their 
endeavours, and thus become objects of scorn. Their 
abandonment of the Vedic rites would have been 
disapproved by the orthodox people who would therefore 
have called such men by the name of Vratyas (the 
heterodox). The mistakes committed by these would have 
the result of creating a feeling of distrust against all who 
gave up the religious practices. It then became necessary 
to open the eyes of men to the greatness of the true Vratyas 
or persons who ceased to conform to Brahmanic conventions 
because of their superiority to the ordinary run. It was for 
that purpose that a whole chapter of the Atharva Veda was 
composed glorifying the Vratya. 66 “ For him (the Vratya), 
from the intermediate direction of the eastern quarter, they 
(gods) made the archer Bhava attendant. The archer 
Bliava attends him (as) attendant from the intermediate 
direction of the eastern quarter ; not Sarva, not Bhava, 
not l£ana injures him nor his cattle nor his follows who 

knoweth thus. 2 For him.they made the archer Sarva 

the attendant. 3. For him.they made the archer 

Pa^upati attendant. 4. they made the archer, 

the formidable god (Ugra) attendant. 5. Rudra 

the attendant. 6. Mahadeva attendant. 7. 

!4ana attendant” 57 In the Atharva Veda XV. II, it 
is stated that any one who “ entertains such a Vratya 
will gain the road that the gods travel ” “ will gain 
possession of the waters ”, “ will obtain what is dear ”, 

88 AV. XV, 5. 1. 

87 Whitney, AV. pp. 778-79. 
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etc., etc The Atharva Veda 58 mentions similarly other 
benefits conferred upon those who honoured the Vratyas. 
Whether or not the word Vratya has to be taken to mean, 
like the Skambha and the Brahmacarin, 09 one of the forms 
of Brahman, as is mentioned in the Culika Upanisad 60 it is 
clear that from this time onwards there must have 
developed in the popular mind a reverence to religious 
mendicants who wandered about the land mostly as Saiva 
ascetics, without conforming themselves to the Brahmanic 
conventions. It can be reasonably inferred that such 
itinerant ascetics were worshippers of Rudra or Siva rather 
than of any other god, for we notice in the Vratya hymn 61 
that protection is granted to these people by Bhava, Sarva, 
Ugra, etc , and not by any other god. Again, Siva was the 
ideal of mendicants, for Siva alone of all the deities is spoken 
of in later religious literature as the mendicant god 
(Kapalin), and even in the Rg-Vedic hymn which extols 
the muni, Rudra is mentioned as having the (ascetic’s) 
water-pot (Visasya patra). The difference between the 
munis and the Vratyas seems to have been that the former 
were worshippers (of any god) who ultimately rose to a 
position of equality with the gods, the latter were only 
ordinary Siva devotees who took to a life of mendicancy for 
the purpose of developing such qualities as would ultimately 
make them eligible to gain the presence of Siva. Necessarily, 
the Vratyas were bound to be of different stages of develop¬ 
ment. The large part of them would be not better 


0 8 XV. 12 and 13. 

b® AV. X. 78 and AV. XL 5 respectively. 

«» Deusscn’s Upanisads, pp. 637, 640, referred to by Whitney in his AV. 
Safhhita , p. 769. 

AV. XV. 
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(perhaps even much worse) than the common people, but 
a few would have become fit for ‘ god-inspiration. These 
few would have become munis, but it was not likely that 
many would recognise them as great souls; for there is a 
story in the Aitareya Brahmana where a real muni who 
had entered into a state of ecstasy was regarded by his 
contemporaries as mad. Aitareya Brahmana Book VI. 33 
runs thus ; ‘‘ He repeats the Aita^a pralapa. The muni 
Aita^a beheld (i.c. received a revelation of) the Agner Ayulj 
(Agni’s life, etc.), which some say, renders the sacrifice 
efficacious. He said to his sons, ‘Sons, I have seen “Agni’s 
Life” and will speak of it. Do not fail to attend to what 
I say’. He then obtained (by revelation) the verse begin¬ 
ning ‘ etah aSvah etc. ’ Abhyagni, of the family of AitaSa 
came unseasonably, and stopped his mouth, saying ‘ our 
father is mad. ’ His father said ‘ go, become destitute of 
energy, thou who hast stopped my words. I should other¬ 
wise have made kine live a hundred years, and men a 
thousand, etc., etc. ” The hymn referred to in the above 
story must apparently have been revealed by AitaSa to some 
other person, on a later occasion ; for it is included in 
another chapter of the Atharva Veda. 62 That means that 
though some regarded these ecstatic people as insane, there 
were still others who reverenced them and treasured their 
utterances. The latter class of people would be the men 
who attached themselves as disciples to the real Vratyas. 
Hence there sprang up in the land many Siva yogins, who 
attched greater importance to a life of austerity and medita¬ 
tion upon god than to the performance of sacrificial rituals 
and the like. Not caring for the Vedic ceremonies, they 


,s XX, 129. i fr. 
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could not be expected to place any trust in the smrtis of 
the later days and so they ought to have been quite willing 
to take into their fold all persons, irrespective of caste, 
who had the requisite qualifications for a life of devotion. 
That was why the word Vratya came to have its later signi¬ 
ficance of a despiscr of Vedic rites and religious institutions, 
and why in the epic period the Vratya came to be held in 
contempt. He was classed with ‘ the offscourings of society, 
such as incendiaries, poisoners, pimps, adulterers, abortio 
nists, drunkards and so on.’ 03 This freedom from caste 
ideas became the predominant characteristic of bhaktas in 
later days Thus it appears that Saivism which now 
happens to be one of the most prominent forms of Hinduism 
had its origin even in the days of the Atharva Veda. 


88 Whitney, AV. p. 769. M.B.H. V. 35; 46; 1227. 


CHAPTER II 


RUDRA OF THE BRAHMANAS 

The belief in the terrific nature of Rudra, which was 
noticeable in the Atharva Veda gained still greater promi¬ 
nence in the age of the Brahmanas. Men were so much 
accustomed to the notion that Rudra was a god of punish¬ 
ment that they thought of him as punishing even the gods 
when they violated the established moral code ; for Rudra is 
spoken of in the Aitareya Brahmana as being the embodi¬ 
ment of all dread forms, and as having been created 
conjointly by all the gods to punish even Prajapati, the 
creator of the universe. The story as narrated (in the 9th 
and 10th Khandas of the 13th Adhyaya of the Aitareya 
Brahmana—Keith: Rg-Veda Brahmanas translated pp. 185, 
186) runs thus :—“ Prajapati felt love towards his own 
daughter, the sky. some say, Usas, others. Having become 
a stag he approached her in the form of a deer. The gods 
saw him “ A deed unknown Prajapati now does. ” They 
sought one to punish him ; they found him not among one 
another. Those most dread forms they brought together in 
one place. Brought together they became this deity 

here.To him the gods said ‘ Prajapati here hath done 

a deed unknown ; pierce him. 5 ‘ Be it so ’ he replied, ‘ Let 
me choose a boon from you. ’ * Choose, ’ (they said). He 

chose.the overlordship of cattle. Having aimed 

at him he pierced him (Prajapati) ; being pierced he flew 

upwards. The seed of Prajapati outpoured ran ; it 

became a pond. It they surrounded with Agni...... 

Then Agni Vai^vanara caused it to move. The first 
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part of it. became yonder Aditya; the second became 

Bhrgu.... The third.became the Adityas. The coals 

became the Angirases.The extinguished coals became 

black cattle; the reddened earth ruddy (cattle). The ash 
which was there crept about in diverse forms, the buffalo, 
the ‘ gayal, ’ the antelope, the camel, the ass and these 
ruddy animals. To them this god said ‘Mine is this, mine 
is what remains. ’ Him they deprived of a claim by this 
verse which is recited as addressed to Rudra, ‘ O ! father 
of the Maruts, let thy goodwill approach us ; do thou, 
O hero, be merciful to our steeds' ; so should he say, not 
‘towards us’ (in the last line); this god is not likely to 
attack offspring then—“ May we be multiplied with 
children, ‘ Q thou of Rudra, ’ so should he say, not ‘ O 
Rudra, ’ to avoid the use of Uie actual name. Or rather 
he should recite ‘Weal for us let him make’; with ‘weal’ 

he begins, for weal tor all. This verse, being without 

mention (of the name of the deity) though addressed to 

Rudra is (Santa) appeased. It is a gRyatri, etc., 

etc.” 

The above passages of the Brahmana reveal the mind 
of the religious speculators of that period most forcibly. 
Evidently they were anxious to find an explanation for the 
origin of the name PaSupati as applied to Rudra. The 
name has already occurred in the Yajur Veda and the 
Atharva Veda hymns. It ordinarily cannotes, the lord 
or the protector of cattle;’ but Rudra was, in their 
imagination a fierce deity and the name, which was 
apparently inappropriate, had to be therefore explained 
as appropriate. Hence it was that the story, metioned 
above, was constructed. The terrific being who combined in 
himself all the dreadful aspects of all the other gods is made 
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to ask for a boon, the lordship of cattle. Once the boon 
was granted, he manifested his power by piercing even the 
lord of creation. After the gods have with great difficulty 
made Prajapati’s seed develop into the sun, Bhrgu, the 
Adityas and different orders of cattle, the fierce god claims 
as his portion all the beasts. To the gods, the very idea 
that Rudra would protect the cattle, seemed unbelievable, 
for their fear was that Rudra would at once destroy them. 
So the gods discovered a means of averting such a 
contingency. They picked out that particular verse in 
the Rg-Veda (II. 33. 1) where protection to the steeds 
(cattle) is definitely requested. The author of the Brahmana 
distinctly cautions the reciter of the hymn against saying 
‘ be merciful to us ’ and advises him to preserve the original 
and say ‘ Be merciful to our steeds ’. Fearing that worship¬ 
pers of £ Rudra ’ might unwittingly recite the succeeding 
verse in the same hymn which contains the name of Rudra 
“May we be multiplied with children, O Rudra,” the 
Brahmana lays down the direction that the word ‘ Rudra ’ 
should be altered to ‘Rudrlya’ meaning ‘O, thou of Rudra.’ 
The point to be noticed here is that men (of that age) felt 
that if the god was addressed by even the name £ Rudra 
he would do something very terrible to the people. That 
was why the god was addressed ‘Thou, of Rudra’ implying 
that though Rudra was an unmentionably terrific god, if 
he be spoken of as only belonging to Rudra (and not Rudra 
himself), he could not be so fierce. Even this device was 
thought of as only partially satisfactory, and so another 
advice is immediately offered, asking the worshipper to 
choose “ Weal for us let him make,’* 1 because that is a 
definite request for the welfare of £ men, women and cows.’ 


1 RN. I. 43. G. 
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Then the god would not be a terror-inspiring god but would 
be only a bestower of welfare or prosperity. 

There is a difference between the Aitareya and the 
Kausitaki Brahmanas regarding the origin of Rudra. The 
latter makes no attempt to construct a story to explain the 
terrific aspect of Rudra. The account given therein seeks 
merely to explain, in its own way, how the eight names 2 
(Bhava, Sarva, Pa^upati, Ugra, Mahadcva, Rudra, lsana 
and A&ani) came to be applied to Rudra. Keith believes 
that the two names Mahadeva and Hana arc of special 
importance and that a sectarian worship is indicated 
therein. 3 He notices that these two words arc not found in 
the Vajasaneya Samhita, 4 or in the Taittiriya Samhita, 5 6 
and since they occur in the Vratya hymn, 0 the Kausitaki 
was a later composition than the Aitareya. It is open 
to doubt if such a conclusion can be maintained in the 
absence of further evidence. On the other hand, the fact 
that the Kausitaki does not make Rudra a terrilic deity 
seems to be a valid reason to infer that the Aitareya 
is nearer in point of time to the Yajur Veda than the 
Kausitaki. If the Satapatha Brahmana is taken to be later 
than the Aitareya and the Kausitaki, the last might 
have been the earliest of all the three; for, Rudra is 
conceived of as a really frightful deity, not very different 
from an evil spirit, in the Satapatha Brahmana. It is 
possible to conclude that Rudra’s good qualities (with 
which he was endowed from the time of the Rg-Veda) came 

2 Kausitaki Brahmana Adhyaya, VI. 1—9; —Keith Rg-Veda Brahmanas , 
p. 377 ff 

8 RV. B. Trs. p. 25 ff 

4 In Adhyaya, XVI. 

5 IV. 5. 1. 

6 AV. XV. 5. 
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to be gradually forgotten and in popular estimation he 
became an object of terror. This is evidenced by some 
passages in the Satapatha Brahmana. When describing the 
manner in which the Trayambaka offerings are to be made, 
the Satapatha Brahmana states “ And, accordingly when 
he performs these offerings, he either does so hoping that 
thus no arrow (misfortune) will hit any of his, or because 
the gods did so. And thereby he delivers from Rudra’s 
power both the descendants that are born unto him and 
those that are unborn”. 7 They are (offered) to Rudra; 
Rudra’s indeed is the dart; and hence these offerings 
belong to Rudra 8 Again in the fsatapatha Brahmana, 
II. 6. 2. 6, Rudra hankering after the sacrificers’ cattle 
is alluded' to:—“ They (the cattle) may be anointed 
(with ghee)—for the havis is anointed—but let them 
rather be unanointed; for indeed, Rudra would be 
hankering after the (sacrificers’) cattle, if he were to anoint 
the cakes; let them therefore be unanointed”. Rudra 
is, in this Brahmana, even conceived of as a sort of evil 
spirit roving about from place to place, and so the 
sacrificer is requested to offer the cake on the roads, 
cross-roads, etc. “ Having removed all (the cakes from the 
potsherds) into one dish, and taken a fire-brand from 
the Daksina-firc, he walks aside towards the north—for that 
is the region of that god—and offers. He offers on a 
roa d —for, on a road that god roves; he offers on a 
cross-road,-—for the cross-road, indeed, is known to be 
his (Rudra’s) favourite haunt”. 9 Still further down there 
is the following verse :— “The sacrificer now takes those 


7 II. 6. 2. 9. 

» SB. II. G. 2. 3. 
» SB. II. 6. 2. 7. 
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(remains of the cakes) into, his joined palms and throws 
them upwards higher than a cow can reach. Thereby they 
cut out his (Rudra’s) darts from their bodies”. 10 The 
sacrificer is urged to send away Rudra after giving him 
provisions, e.g. “Having then packed them with two net¬ 
work baskets and tied them to the two ends of either a 
bamboo staff, or the beam of a balance, he steps aside 
towards the north; and if he meets with a tree or a stake or 
a bamboo or an ant-hill, he fastens them thereon, with the 
text ‘These, O Rudra, are thy provisions, therewith depart 

beyond the Mujavats. with thy bow unstrung and 

muffled up’. Whereby he means to say, ‘Depart propitious, 
not injuring us’; ‘clad in a skin’—whereby he lulls him to 
sleep; for while sleeping he injures no one”. 11 That is not 
all. The immediately following verses clearly indicate that 
Rudra, was regarded in the Satapatha Brahmana period as 
an evil deity who would render his worshipper even impure. 
How else is the following to be explained? “They then 
turn to the right about and return without looking back. 
Having returned thither, they touch water; for they have been 
performing a ceremony relating to Rudra, and water is a 
means of purification—with water that (means of) purifica¬ 
tion they accordingly purify themselves. 12 Thereupon he 
shaves his hair and beard, and takes up the fire (of the 
uttaravedi)—for only after changing his place to the 
ordinary sacrificial ground he performs the (full-moon) 
sacrifice on that fire, etc., etc.” 

From the foregoing quotations, it will be clear that the 
old conception of Rudra had become greatly changed in the 

>0 SB. II. 6. 2. 16. 

11 SB. II. 6. 2. 17. 

,a SB. II. 6. 2. 18. 
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days of the fSatapatha Brahmana. He came to be regarded 
as a grim deity who might do injury to sacrificers and their 
cattle Even the Satarudriya hymn is regarded, by the 
compilers of the datapath a Brahmana, as having been 
composed with the object of appeasing the wrath of the 
terrific Rudra whose origin is narrated in the Satapatha 
Brahmana. This story also, like the story found in the 
Aitareya, reflects the prevalent conception that Rudra was 
the embodiment of wrath. It runs as follows:—“As to why 
he performs the fsatarudriya offering. When Prajapati had 
become disjointed, 13 the deities departed from him. Only 
one god did not leave him, to wit, manyu (wrath). 
Extended, he remained within. He (Prajapati) cried, and 
the tears of him that fell down settled on manyu. He 
became the hundred-headed, thousand-eyed, hundred- 
quivered Rudra. And the other drops that fell down, 
spread over these worlds in countless numbers, by thousands; 
and inasmuch as they originate from crying (rud), they are 
called Rudras (roarers). That hundred-headed, thousand- 
eyed, hundred-quivered Rudra, with his bow strung and 
his arrow fitted to the strings, was inspiring fear, being in 
quest of food. The gods were afraid of him. They spoke 
to Prajapati, ‘We are afraid of this one, lest he should hurt 
us’. He spoke, ‘gather food for and appease him there¬ 
with’. They gathered for him that food, the Satarudriya 
(offering), and thereby appeased him, and inasmuch as 
they thereby appeased the hundred-headed Rudra, it is 

called.Satarudriya”. 14 From this account it is clear 

that the author of the story conceived of Rudra only as a 


18 Cf. Prajapati being pierced by Rudra (Bliutapati) in the Aitareya Brahmana. 
14 SB. IX. Khaij^a, 1st Adhyaya, 1st Brahmana. 
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destroying deity and not as a protecting deity at all. On 
tHe other hand, the author of the story in the Aitareya 
thought of Rudra, both as a terrific god and as bcstowcr ol 
prosperity upon all, though lie also gave greater prominence 
to the terrific aspect, as is evidenced by his detailed instruc¬ 
tions as to which verse of the Rg-Veda was to be used and 
how. The Satarudriva hymn itself, as we have noticed, 
indicates both the aspects of the god. Hence, it was open 
to the author of this portion of the Satapatha Brahmana to 
think of Rudra in his beneficent aspect elso. If he did not 
do so, it only shows that the conditions of the time when he 
lived were such as to make him think of Rudra as an evil 
spirit. What then could have been the altered conditions 
of life at that time? A dim picture of the times is reflected 
in some of the verses appearing in the fifth Khanda. 15 
“Now, once upon a time, Svarbhanu, the Asura, struck 
the sun with darkness, and stricken with darkness, he did not 
shine. Soma and Rudra removed that darkness of his; and 
freed from evil he burns yonder. And in like manner does 
that (king) thereby enter darkness—or darkness enters him 
—when he puts those unworthy of sacrifice in contact with 
the sacrifice—either Sudras or whomsoever—in contact with 
the sacrifice. It is Soma and Rudra that remove that 
darkness of his; and freed from evil he becomes consecrated”. 
Leaving aside the removal of the sun’s darkness as irrelevant 
to our present purpose, one notices an allusion to kings 
putting Sudras (and others unworthy of sacrifice) ‘into 
contact’ with the sacrifice, and to Siva (along with Soma) 
purifying or consecrating the king who had become impure 


‘0 SB. V. 3. 2. 2. 
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by so doing. Herein there is unmistakable evidence of 
gudras taking part (what part, one cannot say) in sacrifices. 
Necessarily, such a sacrifice ought to have been regarded 
impure by the orthodox. The Brahmana also states that the 
king ‘entered darkness’ or became impure by so doing. Then 
a special function (which has not been till now attributed to 
Rudra at all) is assigned to Rudra. He purifies the impure 
king. It is doubtful, if the strictly orthodox section of the 
community would accept this kind of purification. Very 
probably not. That is perhaps the reason why in another 
part of the same Brahmana, even Rudra himself is regarded 
impure (as noticed above). The only way in which one 
can reconcile these conflicting views is to presume that at 
the time of the Satapatha Brahmana, two views prevailed 
about Rudra; one being the strictly orthodox view that 
Rudra could not purify the impure and that by interfering 
in such matters, he only made himself impure. The other 
was the more liberal view that impurity could be removed 
by Rudra, the only God who could do it. This latter view 
must have been very acceptable to those who attached 
prominence to the Atharva Veda hymns about the Vratya, 
who (as noticed above) was an unconventional person, but 
one who led a life of austerity and wandered about, his 
thoughts centred upon Rudra. This cleavage between the 
two sections of the people was bound to widen with the 
lapse of time. 

It was those who regarded Rudra as an impure 
deity that conceived of him as a most terrific being of 
whom they could not help being afraid. Why was. the 
idea of fear so predominant in their minds ? The only 
possible explanation seems to be that they were ignorant 
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of the real nature of gods ; for ignorance is always the root 
cause of fear. That they were ignorant is amply evidenced 
by their writings. A discerning student of the Brahmanas 
cannot help feeling that many explanations olfered of the 
origin of the different deities, and of the religious practices 
then in vogue arc unsatisfactory, irrational and hence un¬ 
convincing. There is a marked difference in tone between 
the simple, unambiguous, straight-forward appeals which 
were addressed to the gods by the Vedic hymners, and the 
queer, far-fetched and fantastic theories put forth dogmati¬ 
cally by the authors of the Brahmanas. These last undoubt¬ 
edly held the Vedas in great esteem, but they did not com¬ 
prehend them. They magnified the importance of the 
outward form of Brahmanical rituals, introduced innumer¬ 
able meaningless details, and by the variety and complexity 
of their religious practices, more or less effectually shut out 
their truth and inner significance. This they did because of 
their ignorance. Thus they could not help regarding gods as 
veritable powers of evil who must be coaxed, cajoled and 
flattered if they were to be rendered harmless. Rudra’s 
attributes as reflected in the Vedas admitted of the possi¬ 
bility of such a distortion. That was why the authors of 
the Brahmaijas imagined Rudra to be such a fierce deity 
that they were even afraid of mentioning his name. But 
this conception of Rudra got changed when the Upani§ads 
came to be written. 

The conception of Rudra in the Upani§ads 

One cannot be positive as to the interval between the 
Brahmanic period and that of the Upani§ads ; but one can 
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infer that it must have been rather long. Religious concep¬ 
tions must have undergone considerable change and the 
popular intellect also greatly advanced. Great thinkers could 
not have been for ever satisfied with the vague notions 
about cosmology and theology that prevailed among the 
common folk, and hence they must have attempted a real 
solution of matters spiritual and temporal. It was in such 
an age that ideas about Rudra (as about other deities) got 
clarified. The Brahmanas were mainly treatises explaining 
sacrificial rituals. Sacrifices themselves must have been 
performed mostly by the powerful monarchs for special 
purposes ; e.g., for the expiation of sins incurred in warfare 
or for their coronation, etc. They were occasions when 
learned Brahmans flocked to the palace in large numbers 
from distant places. Those would also be opportunities for 
the dsiplay of intellectual skill and genuine scholarship. We 
have an instance of such philosophical tournaments in the 
Brhadaranayaka Upanisad. The whole of the third Adhyaya 
is a narration of Yagnavalkya’s discussion with, and victory 
over, a number of priests and scholars, to wit, A^vala, Jarat- 
karava, Artabhaga, Bhujyu Lahyavani, Usasta Cakrayana, 
Kahola KauSitakeya, Gargi Vacaknavi, Uddalaka Aruni, 
and Vidagdha Sakalya. The last of these had, owing to his 
defeat, to lose his head. “ But him gakalya did not know, 
and so indeed his head fell off”. 16 It is noteworthy that 
in the contest above mentioned, Yagnavalkya taunts Sakalya 
with the question ‘ Sakalya, have those Brahmans made you 
their coal-destroyer’. 17 This means ‘Have these priests 
made you their cat’s paw ?’ (Max-muller’s suggestion); in 


10 Br. Up. III. 9. 26—Hume, p. 125. 
17 III. 9. 18—Hume, p. 123. 
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other words, “ have they who are unable to enter into a 
controversy with me chosen you to sponsor their cause and 
suffer the consequence ?”. Here, one can sec Yagnavalkya’s 
veiled contempt for the purohitas. It is more or less clear 
that those who remained with the kings and specialised in 
the knowledge of sacrificial rituals etc., had no knowledge 
of the inner significance of these rites. It was only people 
who went away to the forests and pondered over these 
problems that obtained solutions for them through their 
intuition. They also came into contact with discerning 
monarclis, e.g., Yagnavalkya with Janaka. 13 Hence it 
became possible for the kings sometimes to know more 
about high philosophical truths than some learned Brah¬ 
mans whose knowledge was confined to their books. As 
instances, we have Ajata6atru, king of Benaras, 19 who was 
able to prove to Gargya the latter’s ignorance of Brahman, 
and to make him request AjataSatru to instruct him. 20 
Such thinkers who dwelt in the woods would not all have 
been merely preserving the teachings that would have 
descended down to them from their gurus Many ought to 
have arrived at original solutions of their own. In the case 
of Satyakama Jabala, it is seen that his teacher, Gautama 
Haridrumata merely asked him to ‘ follow ’ (tend) 400 lean, 
weak cows. That was all the instruction, according to the 
story, 21 that was given to the student. Several years after¬ 
wards the teacher gave him the finishing touch to his self- 
education. 2 la This very same Satyakama Jabala became 

18 Br. Up. 4th Adhyaya. 

Br. Up. II. 1. 14. 

28 Br. Up. II. 1. 15. 

21 Chanel. Up. IV. 4. 5. 

2 la The account in the Upanisad is that the bull, the fire, the swan and the diver* 
bird taught him. That is to be rationally understood only as self-education. 
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later the guru of UpakoSala Kamalayana. 22 . He also is 
spoken of as having been instructed by the fires ; 28 in other 
words, he was, like Jabala, one who led the life of contem¬ 
plation It was such great philosophers who threshed out 
the hidden meanings of the Vedas and Brahmanas, and 
discovered the highest truth which finds expression in the 
Aranyakas and Upanisads. Many of them were preserved 
in the memory of the ancient thinkers who sometimes atta¬ 
ched a sanctity to those scriptures. This is reflected in the 
lists of traditional teachers appended to some adhyayas of 
some Upanisads; c.g. in the Brhad. Up. II Adhyaya; 
VI Brahmana, we have about sixty names. Similar lists 
arc found in Brhad. Upanisad in IV. 6. 1, in VI. 5. 1 and 
VI. 5. 4. When learning of the highest order was thus 
transmitted by word of mouth by successive gurus to 
students, it was quite possible for most of the teaching to 
have been forgotten, partially understood and even mis¬ 
understood, and what would remain would very probably 
be but the quintessence of such philosophical speculation. 
During this period of intellectual and spiritual progress, the 
nature of the gods figuring in the Vedas and in the Brah¬ 
manas must have been carefully analysed and rightly 
understood. It was natural that the views formed of them 
by the Upanisadic philosophers were different from those 
held by the men of the Brahmanic period. In fact, such 
difference was bound to arise even between the earlier and 
later Upanisadic thinkers themselves. There would be 
fewer points of resemblance between the Vedic descrip¬ 
tion of a particular deity and the Upanisadic description 


^ a ch. Up. IV. 10. 

=>» Ibid, IV. 10. 4. ff. 
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of the same deity. Hence, these points of agreement or 
difference may themselves be employed for roughly determin¬ 
ing the question whether an Upanisad was a later one or 
an earlier one. Of the chief Upanisads, (i.e. those which 
have been commented upon by fSankara) some are found to 
be, when this test is applied, very early. For instance, 
the Brhad Aranyaka Upanisad shows itself undoubtedly to 
be the oldest because it mentions all the Vedic gods Indra, 
Varuna, Soma, Rudra, Parjanya, Yama, Uana, Mrtyu. 
Pusan, etc., and roughly preserves the original characteris¬ 
tics of these old deities. 24 Recognising Indra, Varuna, 
Rudra, etc., as powerful gods, the Upanisad seeks to find 
out an explanation for their being endowed with prowess by 
saying that these ‘rulers among the gods’ were created 
from Brahma’s superior form Ksatra-hood’. 28 The same 
Upanisad, also makes much of the details of sacrificial 
ritual ; e.g. its opening chapter is a description of the world 
as a sacrificial horse. On the other hand, one does not 
notice such prominence to the Vedic deities in the Chadogya 
Upanisad, though it was also, very probably, a compa¬ 
ratively early Upanisad. Rudra is not mentioned in it at all. 
There is an account of Indra ; but he appears as one who 
learns, after enormous labour, the meaning of Brahman, 
from Prajapati. 26 There is almost a total neglect of these 
deities in the Taittiriya Upanisad, except the mere mention 
of their names in the opening hymns of invocation. The 
Aitareya, Kausitaki, Kena, etc., also similarly do not pay 
much attention to the Vedic deities. There even seems to 
have developed a feeling that the Vedic gods were unworthy 


Br. Up. I. 4. 11 — 17. 
a « Br. Up. I. 4. 11. 

Ch. Up. VIII. 7. I to VIII, 12. <i. 
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of the great honour done to them. That is the impression 
one gathers from a study of the third Khanda of the 
Kena Upanisad which gives an account of the ignorance 
of these gods about Brahman. The story, as narrated 
there, is that Brahman appeared before them in the shape 
of a ‘wonderful being’ and not knowing it, Agni, Vayu, 
and Indra tried their skill with it and each in turn was 
unable to over-power it or understand it. But when 
Brahman disappeared from their view, Uma, ‘ daughter of 
the snowy mountain ’ appeared before them to tell them 
that it was Brahman. 27 When people came to know that 
Brahman was superior to all the gods and that it was the 
only one to be worshipped, the fear of death, disease, etc., 
vanished from the minds of the intelligent. In proof of this, 
we have the story of Nacikctas in the Katha Upanisad. 
His father oilers him in anger to Yama (death) but the 
youth had no fear at all. He tells Yama, ‘In the heavenly 
world—is no fear whatsoever. Not there art thou. Not 
from old age does one fear. Over both having crossed 
hunger and thirst too, gone beyond sorrow, one rejoices in 
the heaven-world’. 28 This youth learnt from Yama the 
truth about the passage of the soul from the body to 
immortality. ‘ A person of the measure of a thumb is the 
inner soul, ever seated in the heart of creatures. Him one 
should draw out from one’s own body like an arrow shaft 
out from a reed, with firmness. Him one should know, as 

the Pure, the Immortal.’ Then Naciketas, having 

received this knowledge declared by Death, and the entire 
rule of Yoga, attained Brahman and became free from 


27 Kcna. IV Khaijda. 

28 Ka^ha I. 12. 
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passion, free from death; and so may any other who knows 
this in regard to the soul (Atman). 28 ' 

This discovery by the Upanisadic thinkers of the 
immortality of the soul hidden in every one’s heart was of 
prime importance in the evolution of religious thought. 
Gods were no longer to be dreaded lor their might. The 
feeblest mortal had a force within himself which could defy 
the might of the mightiest of destructive powers. When 
this grand truth was realised, gods were looked upon from 
a new angle of vision. They now appeared as but the 
agents and servants of some supreme power who abided 
both in the Universe, and ‘in the heart of creatures’. 
Hence the Ua Upanisad declares “By the lord T^a’ envelo¬ 
ped must this all be—whatever moving thing there is in the 
moving world. With this renounced, thou mayest enjoy”. 
The gods performed their respective functions because of 
their fear of the supreme power. “Through fear of Him 
the wind (Vayu) doth blow. Through fear of Him the 
Sun (Surya) doth rise. Through fear of Him both Agni 
(fire) and Indra and death (Mrtyu) as fifth do speed 
along”. 81 And one who attains Brahman need not, there¬ 
fore, fear the gods at all. On the other hand, such a one 
enjoys the highest bliss which is several times greater than 
the Bliss of Indra, the greatest of gods. 3 2 When such ideas 
began to be grasped, the relative inferiority of the know¬ 
ledge of the Vedas and the Vedangas to the knowledge of 
the ultimate truth was also perceived. 38 Those who 
accepted these views ought to have aspired to gain this 

2®~Ka^ha, VI, 17 &T~18. 

00 I$a. Stanza 1. 

01 Taitt. Up. II. 8. 

02 ibid. 

00 Up. I. 4. & 5. 
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higher knowledge (the knowledge of the imperishable). 
They gained it through austerity and faith, and not through 
sacrifices. “Then who practise austerity (tapas), and faith 
(3raddha) in the forest, the peaceful (3anta), knowers who 
live on alms, depart passionless (vi-raga), through the door 
of the sun, to where is that immortal person (Purusa), even 
the imperishable spirit (Atman)”. 84 This path would not 
have appealed to the sincere believers in the efficacy of 
sacrificial ritual. Hence the same Upanisad advises the 
scrupulous observance of religious ceremonies also. 89 At 
the same time it is also distinctly stated below that sacrificial 
forms arc ineffective against rebirth. 86 As if with the view 
of helping people to realise the imperishable, the doctrine 
of Brahma-Atman is discussed in the sacred Mundaka, and 
the advice is given that the Purusa should be found in the 
heart. “The Person (Purusa) himself is everything here ; 
work (karma) and austerity (tapas) and Brahma, beyond 
death. He who knows that, set in the secret place (of the 
heart)—he here on earth, my friend, rends asunder the 
knot of ignorance”. 87 This suggestion unfortunately, 
cannot be carried out by all, for the option of making 
Himself visible is entirely His own (the Puru§a’s). Know¬ 
ledge alone is of no value; nor sacrifices. “This soul 
(Atman) is not to be obtained by instruction, nor by 
intellect, nor by much learning. He is to be obtained 
only by the one whom He chooses; to such a one that 
soul (Atman) reveals His own person”. 88 Here we 


84 M'njJ. Up. I. 2. 11. 

38 Ibid 1. 2. 1. 

06 Ibid. I. 2. 8 & 12. 10. 

87 Ibid. II. 1. 10. 

88 Ibid. III. 2. 3. 
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have the indication of a new path, which does not consist in 
sacrifices, or knowledge, but which is one which wih enable 
man to obtain Divine grace. This divine grace is men¬ 
tioned (as ‘ prasada ’) in the Katha Upanisad . 89 “When 
through the grace (prasada) of the creator (Dhatu) he be¬ 
holds the greatness of the soul (Atman ).” 4 0 But Sankara 
does not take the word to mean ‘grace’. He takes the 
compound word ‘ Dhatu prasadat ’ to mean through the 
tranquillity of the senses’. The word is used unambiguously 
in the SvetaSvatara Upanisad. ‘By the efficacy of his 
austerity and by the grace of God, the wise Sveta^vatara 
in proper manner declared Brahma’. (Tapah prabhavat 
deva prasadacca brahma ha SvetaSvatarotha vidvan ). 41 
This importance attached to divine grace may be regarded 
as mainly responsible lor the rise in importance ol the bhakti 
school of thinkers. The Sve taSvatara Upanisad may be taken 
to be representative of that type of thinking. The author 
effects a happy compromise between the Jndna path and the 
Bhakti path. The former will lead to a realisation of the 
ultimate truth, but the latter is an indispensable preliminary 
(as has been clearly expressed in the Mundaka Upani§ad 
passage quoted above). If the path ot devot’.cn is to be gone 
through by the aspirant after final release from earthly bon¬ 
dage, he must worship God and gain god-vision. “ The soul 
certainly is impotent over the cause of pleasure and pain ”. 43 
Those who have followed after meditation (dhyana) and 
abstraction (yoga) , saw the self-power (atmaSakti) of God 
(deva) hidden in his own qualities. He is the one who rules 


89 Hume p. 350 n. 1. 
‘o SV. Up. II. 20. 

«> Ibid. UP. VI 21. 
*» Ibid. Up. I. 2. 
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over all these causes Kala, Svabhava, Niyati, etc 4 3 Again 
“ That which is joined together as perishable and imperish¬ 
able, as manifest and unmanifest—the lord (I3a, Potentate) 
supports it all. Now, without the lord, the soul (Atman) is 
bound, because of being an enjoyer; by knowing God 
(Dcva) one is released from all fetters. There are two un¬ 
born ones ; the knowing (lord) and the unknowing (indivi¬ 
dual soul), the omnipotent and the impotent”. 44 It is this 
cosmic purpose that ought to be worshipped. He is descri¬ 
bed thus: “ That god faces all the quarters of heaven. 

Aforetime he was born, and he it is within the womb. He 
has been born forth. He will be born. He stands opposite 
creatures, having his face in all directions”. The worshipper 
thus gets a picture of the god whom he is to worship. But it 
is a highly difficult conception capable ofbeing formed only 
by men of a superior order of intellect. Hence the author 
hits upon the effective device of identifying this unknown 
and unknowable god with the very well-known god Rudra. 
“For truly, Rudra (the terrible) is the one—they (who know 
the one) stand not for a second—who rules all the world 
with his ruling powers”. 45 But Rudra is now, unlike in the 
Brahmanic period, understood to be the one great god of the 
Universe. “He the Protector, after creating all beings, merges 
them together at the end of time. Having an eye on every 
side and a face on every side, having an arm on every side and 
a foot on every side, the one god faces together with hands, 
with wings, creating the heaven and the earth—He who is the 
source and origin of the gods, the ruler of all, Rudra, the 


* a Svel. Up. I. 3. 
“ Ibid. I. 8. 

‘ B Ibid. III. 2. 
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great seer, who of old created the Golden Germ (Hiranya- 
garbha)—may He endow us with clear intellect’' • 4 8 When 
the author thus gave the grandest attributes to Rudra, he 
took care to see that people did not imagine a new Rudra, 
quite distinct from the old Vedic deity ; for that would only 
add one to the existing number of deities. The object 
of the author was to choose any one ot the Vedic gods and 
use him for Dhyana and Yoga, so that the worshipper might, 
through that means, attain the highest knowledge. If so, 
why did the author pitch upon Rudra and not any other ? 
Various reasons may be assigned for the author’s choice ; 
c.g. (1) of all the Vedic gods, Rudra combined in himself 
the functions of protection and destruction. 47 Ihc created 
being can seek protection for himself and destruction for his 
enemies. The less advanced person would require pro¬ 
tection of his body, his children and his cattle (manas to kc 
tanaye etc.) 48 and destruction of sorcerers 49 and of disea¬ 
ses. 50 The more evolved person would desire protection 
for his soul, or that part of him which could through igno¬ 
rance get entangled with the perishable world, and ask for 
the destruction of his sins. In other words while the former 
would request the removal of suffering, the latter would ask 
for the removal of the root cause of suffering. Hence Rudra 
was best fitted to be worshipped by all mortals. (2) Again, 
Rudra was the one god of the Vedas who could be worship¬ 
ped by all castes. The twice-born gave him oblations (the 
Satarudriya evidences it) and Sudras also could count upon 

*• Svet Up. III. 3 & 4. 

47 Svot. Up. III. 2. & 3. 

48 RV. I. 114. 8. 

49 A.V. X I. 23. 

so RV. II. 33. 4. 
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his support as noticed above.® 1 He is especially the god of 
even undeveloped creatures, the beasts, for he is Pa^upati, 
the lord of beasts. (3) Further he was the only deity who 
could look after the needs of men in all the four A^ramas, 
for in the form of Agni (with whom he is more than any 
other god identified) he gave wisdom to the Brahmacarin 
(Jabala and Kamalayana were taught that way) ; as a 
bountiful god, he bestowed prosperity upon the Grhastha, 
and, as a mountain deity, he ministered to the comforts of 
the Vanaprastha and the Sannyasin. (4) Rudra was also 
the special god who guarded the interests of those who did 
not conform themselves to the Brahmanic conventions (the 

Vratyas) .Thus there was not a single class of people 

or a single region of the earth that did not fall under his 
jurisdication. (5) Over and above these there is another 
reason. It is generally found that fear is at the bottom of 
all worship. It may differ in intensity in different indivi¬ 
duals. The savage may have more of it than the enlighte¬ 
ned person whose knowledge diminishes his fear somewhat. 
In evidence of this remark there is Arjuna’s prayer to Sri 
Krsna,® 2 when the latter assumed the fear-inspiring Vi5va- 
rupa form. Throughout the eighteen chapters ol the book, 
there is no other occasion when Arjuna offers a prayer to 
Krsna although Krsb a tells him in several places that he is 
god himself. Particularly he describes himself in the tenth 
chapter as the cosmic person. Yet it was only when he 
looked at the terrible form that he began his prayer in¬ 
voluntarily. 

Thus it is in the Sveta£vatara Upanisad that we 
notice a first attempt to identify one of the Vedic 


»> Sat. Br. V. 3. 2. 2. 

02 In Ch. XI of the Bhagavad-gita. 
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deities with the cosmic Brahma.' .This identification would 
open the way for the exclusive worship of one god as a 
means of salvation. It is very probable that from this time 
onwards numbers of people belonging to different castes 
began the practice of praising and meditating upon Rudra 
in his various forms. Each one would conceive of the god 
according to his intellectual and spiritual development, and 
this would lead to the rise of several sects. The relation 
between the worshipper and his god being always personal, 
the more sincere he was, the more obstinate would he be in 
his views about the right mode of worship. The result was 
that the Rudra or the Siva sects became numerous. It is 
this that is alluded to in the Maitri Upanisad VII. 8. 
“Verily, the source of the net of delusion (Moha) is the fact 
of the association of one who is woi uiy of heaven with those 

who arc not. Now, there are those who are continually 

living upon handicraft . And moreover there are others who 
are town-beggars, who perform the sacrifices lor the 
unworthy, who are disciples of Sudras and who, though 
Sudras, know the scriptures. And moreover, there arc 
others, who are rogues, who wear their hair in a twisted 

knot.And moreover there are others who falsely wear 

the red robe, car-rings and skulls.With these one should 

not associate”. Here we have a clear mention of the 
different types of Siva worshippers. That is unmistakable 
evidence of the prevalence of Saivism or Rudraism. The 
author of this Upanisad disapproves of these practices, 
which, according to him, were due to Moha or illusion. 
Elsewhere he writes in a manner which seems to indicate 
his bias in favour of Visnu. 58 But the Maitri Upanisad is 


® 8 Maitri. V. 2.; VII. 3. 
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not as much a bhakti Upanisad as Sveta&vatara; for Visnu 
is not the only god that is given the highest place among the 
gods, fit for worship. He is classed with Brahma and 
Rudra. “They (Brahma, Visnu and Rudra) are assuredly, 
the foremost forms of the supreme, the immortal, bodiless 
Brahman. To whichever one, each man is attached here, 
in its world he rejoices indeed. For thus has it been said;— 
“ Verily, this whole world is Brahma ”. 84 These references 
also throw light upon the existence of the bhakti cult at 
that time. Since this Upanisad lays much stress upon the 
Vedic as opposed to non-Vedic doctrines, 58 it is clear that 
the practice of worshipping Brahma, Visnu or Rudra, had 
begun at that time to be accepted as an essential preliminary 
to the realisation of the final truth, and, as if to satisfy the 
demand for some form of worship which might not have the 
evil consequence of misleading people, the author expatiates 
upon the meaning of the Gayatri Mantra (which appears in 
RV. 3. 62. 10). Here is a compromise between the three 
paths, karma (or sacrifice), bhakti (or devotion), and jnana 
(or knowledge). The Upani§ad urges that the sacrificer 
should meditate upon the ‘ the divine splendour of Savita ’ 
who is 'the meditator abiding in the intellect’. 60 He is 
called upon to worship the soul (Atman) in the form of the 
sun by the use of the Savitri prayer. “Tat savitur 
varenyam. That desirable (splendour) of Savitr—yonder 
sun, verily, is Savitri ”. He, verily, is to be sought thus by 
one desirous of the soul ( Atman)—say the expounders of 
Brahman. “ Bhargo devasya dhimahi—May we meditate 


04 Maid i., Up. IV. 6. 
00 Ibid., VII. 10. 
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upon (that) splendour of the god (Savita), verily, is 
God Hence upon that which is called his splendour do I 
meditate—say the expounders of Brahma. “ Dhiyo yo nah 
pracodayat—And may he inspire these for us ”—say the 
expounders of Brahma. 5 7 

This explanation of the Gayatri mantra is followed up 
by an etymological explanation of Bharga so as to identify 
him with Rudra. “ Rudra is called Bharga “ because he 
causes to dry up (bharjayati) say the expounders of 
Brahma”. 58 This is the first and the last instance when 
the epithet Bharga is applied to Rudra. One is therefore 
tempted to analyse the author’s motive for such an explana¬ 
tion. Undoubtedly the Maitri Upanisad was one of the 
later compositions. It must have been composed when 
Rudra worship had taken deep root in Indian soil. The 
fact seems to be that the author was aware of some 3iva 
worshippers meditating upon Rudra even while reciting the 
Gayatri. The meaning of the line (in the Gayatri mantra ) 
according to this explanation would be “ May we meditate 
upon Bharga—the drier up (of our sins)”. If this was the 
case, then it reveals the intensity of the longing for a single 
god, as opposed to a multitude of gods, who could be 
meditated upon by any one even while he was performing 
the Sandhya rite which every Brahman was bound to 
perform. This rite was a very old one, 59 but it gathered 
several accretions as time advanced. These additions to the 
original rite were made by men living in different parts of 
the country and also in different periods of time, and hence 

07 Maitri. Up. VI- 7. 

08 Ibid. 6. 7. 

8 » Sadvimgati Brahmaflam IV. 5 (quoted in P. T. Srinivasa Aiyangar’s 
pamphlet on the Gayatri). 
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they differ widely. But then this mode of utilising the 
Gayatri mantra to suit each man’s spiritual tendencies 
would not yield satisfaction to all; the practice began of 
enabling anyone so inclined to obtain the special initiation 
needed for the worship of some one god, e.g., Rudra or 
Visnu. There is evidence in the Atharva Veda of the 
Vratyas being some form of Siva worshippers (for, otherwise, 
Bhava and Sarva would not have been mentioned as afford¬ 
ing them special protection). There must have been 
similarly worshippers of Visnu also, after the period when 
Brahma, Visnu and Rudra came to be regarded as three 
forms of the cosmic Brahman. The holy life led by some of 
them should have won for them the regard and esteem of 
some pious folk who would desire to emulate them. They 
would have been instructed in the path of meditation by 
some of the pious Saiva or Vaisnava ascetics; and hence the 
convention of the Guru instructing or initiating the disciple 
must have become established. This practice grew in 
importance with the lapse of time and the author of the 
Sveta^vatara Upanisad must have been one such person 80 
worshipping Rudra. That is probably the reason why he 
gave a high place to Rudra. The sanctity attaching to such 
worshippers was responsible for the rise of a number of 
impostors, who assumed the garb of Saiva devotees, but 
were in reality cheats who exploited for their own selfish 
ends the credulity of the masses. This in turn had the 
effect of creating in the minds of some, a revulsion of feeling 
and the scepticism thus generated was partly responsible 
for the faith even in the Vedas being lost. Yet the 


o° “ By the ellicacy of his austerity and by the grace of God, the wise 
4veta gvatara in proper manner declared Brahma to ascetics of the most advanced 
stage as the supreme means of purification”. £v. Up. 6. 21. 
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trait of the mendicant was in the Indian blood and 
would show itself when the needed opportunity arose. 
Hence, another reform in religion appeared with the rite of 
initiation whereby the pious could satisfy their inner 
craving by becoming, without losing caste, Siva-Yogins. 
They would not be condemnors of Brahmanical rites— 
indeed, they would advocate them for the ordinary people 
—but they would themselves specialise in uttering such 
mantras as ‘Om, Namah Sivaya’ (Om, prostration to 
Siva) and seek to obtain salvation through extravagant 
yogic practices also by imposing restraints upon themselves 
in matters of food, clothing, etc., so that they might not 
develop an unjustifiable love of worldly pleasures. The 
increase in the number of such people necessitated the 
framing of rules pertaining to their order, and since many 
of these rules were merely the codification of observances 
handed down from time immemorial by one generation to 
another of such specialised bhaktas, they were believed to be 
as ancient and as much entitled to sanctity as the Vedas 
themselves. These were known by the name of Siva 
Agamas and the tradition grew that they were revealed to 
man by God Siva Himself. Yet, since they were believed 
in only by those who identified Rudra or Siva with the 
cosmic Brahman, they were not embodied in the sacred 
Smrtis which continued to exercise their sway upon the 
generality of the people who felt that whatever might be the 
hold that the Agamas might have upon a section of the 
people, they had nothing to do with the common folk and 
hence could very well be ignored. In like manner rose the 
Vaisnava Agamas also. The feeling that the Agamas were 
to be learnt only by a small section of the community who 
felt the longing for it and who had the requisite qualifica- 
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tions for it, was entertained not only by those who continued 
to observe the Vedic rules, but also by the followers of the 
Agamic rules ; for the latter too felt that the Agamas were 
not for all but only for the chosen few, and that, if they 
were given wide publicity, more harm than good would 
ensue. That accounts for the fact that the Agamas were 
kept carefully concealed, and they have not yet fully seen 
the light of day. The predominant characteristic of the 
Agamas is their exclusiveness. The Siva Agamas not only 
emphasise the necessity to worship Siva in the prescribed 
manner but also insist upon the subordination of every other 
God to Siva. He alone must be regarded as the highest 
Being, identical with the cosmic Purusa and all the rest take 
orders from him and discharge the functions assigned to them 
by Siva. Hence it is that when the Puranas came into 
being, they glorified one or the other of the three Gods, 
Brahma, Visnu or Siva, and each of them is spoken of in 
different places as being worshipped by the rest. But it was 
not the three primary deities alone that were thus meditated 
upon. Even minor gods, such as Nandi, Kama, etc., 
came to be thought of by some worshippers as entitled to 
such reverence and hence we notice that several special 
mantras came into existence. These mantras were modelled 
upon the Gayatri and so we have innumerable Gayatris, 
such as “ Tatpurusasya vidmahe-mahadevaya dhimahi— 
Tanno rudrah pracodayat” in praise of Rudra in the form 
of Tatpurusa and Mahadeva; “ Tatpurusasya vidmahe 
vakratundaya dhimahi—Tanno dantih pracodayat” for 
Vinayaka or Gane^a ; Tatpurusasya vidmahe cakratun^aya 
dhimahi—Tanno nandi pracodayat for Nandi. Similarly 
there are gayatris for Sanmukha, Garuda, Brahma, Visnu, 
Narasimha, Bhaskara (Sun), Agni, etc. All these prayers 
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have been introduced along with many more of a late date, 
into the fourth chapter of the Thittiriya Upanisad. The 
fact that there are such Gayatris reveals more forcibly than 
anything else the great prevalence of the bhakti cult. The 
prime use of the Gayatri (to whomsoever it may be 
addressed) is to help the worshipper in meditating upon the 
god who is invoked in the mantra. For some reason or 
another, one entertains a feeling of deep veneration towards 
any one of the gods, and then one attempts to fix one’s 
thoughts always upon that god. Lest one’s thoughts should 
fritter away, one goes on repeating the Gayatri prayer 
composed for that god. Thus, when we find, that there is 
a special Gayatri in honour of any one of the gods, wc can 
be sure that that god was the special object of worship by 
one class of people. Hence there ought to have been Nandi 
bhaktas, Subrahmana bhaktas, Narasimha bhaktas, etc. 
But all these gods themselves could be broadly grouped 
under three main divisions, 3aiva, Vaisnava, and Sakta 
and so all the bhaktas could be similarly classified as 
worshippers of Siva, Visnu and Sakti respectively. The 
Saiva Agamas, Vaisnava Agamas, and Sakta Agamas 
embodied their doctrines and rules of worship. 

The Gayatri mantra would have been helpful only for 
the fairly advanced classes of bhaktas. But others would 
still remain who would not be satisfied unless they had some 
visible tangible object which would remind them of their 
god, which they could worship by offering incense, flowers, 
etc. It was for their benefit that images were made. It was 
not at all necessary that the images should be life-like or 
beautiful. Just as a walking-stick or an umbrella would serve 
a child as a horse or a motor car for the time being (when 
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the child is inclined to play) the bhakta of the less advanced 
type would be satisfied with a block of stone or wood and 
imagine that it was (when he was in a reverential mood 
Mahadeva or Subrahmanya or Narasimha. To him 
would be the remembrancer of the god of Ins icart, an 
knowing full well that it was only stone or wood, he would 
yet lavish all his love upon it just in the same manner in 
which a lover would cherish the picture of his sweethear . 
When this need for some image was manifesting itsell, rules 
came to be framed as to the manner in which images were 
to be made. The rules are found in the respective Agamas 
The predominant feature of any one deity was represcntec 
in the image of that deity; e.g. a spear was usually placed 
in the hands of Subrahmanya because he was a warrior-god 
who wielded his spear in all his encounters. The sacred 
Sankha and Cakra would be found in the arms of Vispu 
and so on. Thus the image of any particular god would 
invariably indicate his character. Siva was, and is, re¬ 
presented by what is known as the lingam. It becomes 
therefore necessary to examine what is the character o 
giva that is thus evidenced by Siva’s image—lingam. 



CHAPTER III 


THE SIVA LlftGAM 

Much misunderstanding prevails about the Siva Linga. 
The common belief is that it represents the phallus ; but it 
is doubtful if the ancients had such a conception. There is 
no conclusive evidence to infer that the worship of the 
phallus prevailed in India even among the uncivilised 
tribes. Macdonell, however, lays it down categorically 
that the cult was in existence in the Vcdic period. “ A 
symbol must have been used, as at a later period, in the 
phallic worship which was known by the occurrence in two 
passages of the word ‘ Si^na Devah’. ‘Those who have a 
phallus for their deity Such worship was, however, 
repugnant to the religious ideas of the Rg-Veda; for Indra is 
besought not to let the Si£na devah, approach the sacrifice, 1 
and he is said to have slain the Si5na devah, when he won 
the treasure of the hundred-gated fort. 2 In the post-Vedic 
period, the phallus or linga became symbolical of Siva’s 
generative power and its worship is widely diffused even at 
the present day ”. a 

The word Si5na devah is explained by Sayana as 
meaning “ those who sport with the &i£na, i.e., unchaste 
men ” and he quotes Yaska as his authority. 4 ‘ Durga, the 

commentator of the Nirukta, gives the same explanation 
Muir is not satisfied with the explanation, and he proceeds 
to examine other Vedic compound words ending in Devah; 

* VII. 21. 5. 

2 X. 99. 3. 

8 Vedic Mythology , p. 155. 

* Muir, IV. p. 409. 

8 Ibid. 
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and, after arguing elaborately for and against Sayana’s 
meaning, concludes thus:- “However interesting it 
would be to find a proof of the existence of a phallic worship 
among the aboriginal tribes contemporary with the Vedic 
Rsis it must be confessed that the word Si$na devah does 
not supply this evidence In spite of the correct and 

impartial analysis of the position by Muir, R. G. Bhandarkar 

says, ‘‘ Notwithstanding all that is said about the matter, 
m y own belief is that the persons here referred to were really 
some tribe of the aborigines of the country who worshipped 
the phallus”. 6 But that is only a statement of his own 
belief. One cannot accept it without further evidence. 
Beyond these two allusions there is no mention of the 

worship of the phallus any where in Vedic, Upamsadic, or 
Brahmanic literature. The word ‘Linga’ occurs in some 
places in the Upanisads, but in a different sense, e.g., the 
cosmic Purusa is described as a-linga ’ in Katlia VI. 8. 
The meaning is that he does not have a distinguishing 
mark. This same description appears in the Svetaivatara 
Upanisad III. 9. In the period of the Mahabharata, 
Maheivara or Rudra must have been completely identified 
with the cosmic Purusa by Siva worshippers. He was 
regarded as ‘the cause of causes’. 7 The meaning of the 
phrase will become clear from the opening verses of the 
gvetaSvatara Upanisad. There ‘time’ (kala), ‘inherent 
nature’ (sva-bhava), ‘necessity’ (niyati), chance 
‘ yadrccha’, ‘ the elements (bhuta),’ the womb (yoni), ‘ a 
male person’ (purusa), are considered causes. 8 Ha 
(Rudra) is considered the cause of these causes . (He is 

« Vais nanism, Saivism, etc., p. 115. 

7 Ataluibhtirata, Anusasana Parva. sec. XIV. V. 226 (p. C. Ray’s trn.) 

» g v . Up. 1. 2. 

0 Sv. Up. 1. 3. 
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identified with the ‘one who rules over these causes’). 10 
Being thus regarded, l£a becomes necessarily inconceivable. 
“ It is conceived of by him by whom it is not conceived of. 
He by whom it is conceived of, knows it not. It is not 
understood by those who say they understand it. It is 
understood by those who say they understand it not”. 11 
Not being conceivable l£a could not be worshipped. Yet 
the mind will not be satisfied without worship, and so, 
something representing MaheWara or Siva came to be 
worshipped. That was the linga or the characteristic mark 
of Siva. But Siva was ‘ a-linga, without a mark ’. Hence, 
its mark was the mark of * a-linga ’ or ‘ indistinguishability’ 
or ‘ imperceptibility ’ as a form. Those who conceived of 
Siva as the cause of causes or the cosmic Purusa, believed 
that everything else, including Brahma and Visnu had a 
form. Siva alone is formless or in other words ‘ all-formed’. 
Being possessed of all forms and having no form of its own, 
there is nothing in the three worlds, male or female, 
embodied or disembodied which is not pervaded by Siva. 
Every form that is worshipped is the form or ‘ linga ’ of the 
all-formed Siva. Likewise even a form-less thing that is 
worshipped is the mark, or the linga, of the formless Siva ; 
for Siva alone is really formless. Hence it is that 
Upamanyu says ‘ We have not heard that the linga of any 
other is worshipped by the gods. Declare if thou 
hast heard, what other being’s linga except that of 
MaheWara is now worshipped, or has formerly been 
worshipped by the gods. He whose linga, Brahma and 
Visnu and thou (Indra), with the deities, continually 


10 Sv. Up. I. 3. 

11 Kenall. 3. 
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worship, is therefore the most eminent 12 It was to 
represent this double idea of the * all-formed ’ and ‘ form¬ 
less ’ that the Siva linga (which is believed wrongly by 
some to represent the phallus) was chosen, and it became 
the object of worship. The description of the cosmic 
Purusa, as it appears in the Purusa Sukta hymn 18 and in 
the SvetaSvatara Upanisad 14 applies equally to the Siva 
linga also; e.g., ‘The Purusa has a thousand heads, a 

thousand eyes, a thousand feet.It has a hand and foot 

on every side, on every side an eye and head and face, it 
has an car everywhere in the world ”. The hemispherical 
top of the Siva linga consists in reality of thousands ofheads, 
each of the size of a point. The sides of the cylindrical 
figure are equally true representations of the thousands of 
eves, hands and laces. The circular bottom is similarly re¬ 
presentative of a thousand feet; the semicircular top, 
resembling the visible horizon, is truly symbolical of the 
universe which surrounds the earth on all sides. 15 Though 
the image has thousands of hands, feet and eyes, it still has 
‘ no foot or hand or eye or ear ’. 18 Thus the Siva linga is 
the closest possible approximation to the cosmic Purusa with 
whom MaheSvara was identified by the devotees of Siva. 

1 his explanation is borne out by several passages in the 
Linga Purana, e.g. 

“ A-lingo linga mularh tu avyaktarh lingam ucyate, 
A-lingah Siva ity ukto lingam 4aivam iti smrtam 

I he supreme Being who has no characteristic 
marks is the source of characteristic marks. Impercep- 

12 M. lift. Ami. 4asana Parva, ibid v. 228. 

19 Muir, IV. 192. 

14 III. 14, 15. 16. 

1 3 Description of the Cosmic Purusa in the Sv. Up. Ill 14. 

10 Sv. Up. III. 19. 
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tibility is spoken of as the mark (of {Siva). I he linga (the 
$iva linga) is remembered as pertaining to Siva. 17 The 
meaning of linga as the differentiating mark (and not as the 
sex-mark) is evidenced by a verse in the Linga Purana 
which runs thus :— 

“Pradhanam prakrti^-ceti yadahur lingam uttamam— 
gandha varna ra6air hinam 6abda-spar6adi-varjitam 

‘‘ The foremost lingam which is primary and is devoid 
of smell, colour, taste, hearing, touch, etc., is spoken of as 
Prakrti (Nature) 18 When it is remembered that the 
cause, whereby the universe is seen as different from the 
Supreme indivisible being, is Maya or illusion, and that 
one should know that Prakrti is “ illusion or Maya ” 19 
the meaning of the word ‘linga’ appearing in the above 
verse will become clear. The word is used as synonymous 
with Prakrti, the first thing which differentiated itself, c.g., 
separated itself from the infinite and indivisible thing known 
as Siva to Saiva devotees. When this initial differentiation 
was effected, the whole world got to be differentiated also. 
Necessarily it should have its distinguishing characteristic. 
That mark of distinction attaching itself to the world is 
spoken of by the Saiva devotee as the linga— 

“ Vigraho jagatam lingam, alingadabhavat svayam ; 

That is, “ the image (form) of the world created itself from 
the indistinguishable (a-linga) ”. 20 Here we have another 
instance to show that the Siva worshipper’s conception of 


17 Lifiga Puraga III. 1. 

Ibid. III. 2. 

» o gv. Up. IV. 10, 
ao Linga. Pur. III. 4. 
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the linga was something different from that of the phallus. 
Since both Prakrti and the universe got their ‘linga’ or 
characteristic marks of differentiation from Siva Himself, 
every object in the universe is spoken of as being marked 
with the Uhga assigned to it by MaheSvara (who is assisted 
in this by his consort Lima). The staunch Saiva devotee 
Upamanyu is unwilling to regard Vi § nu, or Brahma, or 
Indra, as the Highest, and so speaks sarcastically about 
them. “ Since prajah or created beings bear neither the 
mark of the lotus (Brahma’s), nor of the discus (Visiju’s), 
nor of the thunderbolt (Indra’s), but are marked with the 
male and female organs (the distinguishing marks of human 
beings)—therefore offspring is derived from Mahc^vara”. 2 1 
The implication is that none of the three gods, Brahma, 
Visnu and Indra, is capable of conferring upon mortals 
their characteristic marks, lhey arc themselves only 
subject creations like human beings. Their own functions 
and characteristic features have to be determined by Maheg- 
vara. They are swayed by Prakrti, and so they are (spoken 
of by Upamanyu as) the worshippers of the linga, which 
the Prakrti is said to be (according to the Linga Purana 
quoted above). 

It is in the above manner that Upamanyu’s remarks 
have to be understood; otherwise they would become 
meaningless. If it is believed that the ‘ linga of Mahadcva ’ 
was the phallus of Mahadeva, then it would appear that 
Upamanyu was of opinion that Mahadeva’s form was that 
of a human being. There is no proof of that. The 
presumption is in favour of the view that the gods have 
shapes diflerent from those of human beings just in the same' 


21 M. Bh. Anu^asana Parva. 822 c. Muir IV. 192-3. 
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manner in which the shape of man is different from that of 
a worm or an insect. Again, if the lihgarn is understood to 
mean the phallus, why should Mahadeva’s lingam alone be 
the object of worship ? Any god’s lingam would serve the 
purpose as well. Further, in the passage appearing in the 
Mahabharata, Upamanyu says that all beings, in the 
three worlds, movable and immovable arc marked by 
Mahadeva’s lingam. That means that the mountains, 
rocks, and rivers, fire, wind and lighting, and everything 
else which cannot be classified as either male or female, 
have the mark of Mahadeva. The phallic idea will not 
apply here. Thus it is impossible to understand the lingam 
as meaning the sex-mark. The reason why this wrong 
notion crept in was that in the Sanskrit language the word 
‘ linga ’ has also the meaning of the male sex-mark. But it 
is clear that it is a derivative meaning. Since the male 
organ happens to be the distinguishing mark of the male, 
the word came to have that meaning. But that fact should 
not be allowed to mislead us in understanding the meaning 
of the f>iva linga. 

In this connection it becomes necessary to take account 
of some opinions expressed by Mr. K. R. Subramanian. 
He says that “ phallic worship was the primitive form of 
3iva worship and un-Brahmanical and un-Vedic in origin 
with its roots in the neo-lithic times”. 32 Again he holds 
that linga is the symbol of the ancestor in ancestry 
worship. 28 He arrives at these conclusions after an 
elaborate process of reasoning for establishing first that the 


22 In his gankara Parvati Prize thesis submitted to the Madras University in 
1927 and published as a supplement to the Madras University Journal , Volume I, 

Part II. 

28 Ibid 25. 
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Nagas were phallic worshippers, 24 and secondly that the 
phallic cult “ was closely connected with ancestor-worship 
and the snake-cult ”. 25 

We may grant that the Nagas might have been 
worshippers of Siva. For, they form one group of the 
subjects of Siva, who had to acknowledge Canapati or diva’s 
son as their immediate overlord. It. is also just possible 
that there were in other lands some who were worshippers 
of the phallus. But it is wrong to confound the phallic cult 
with Siva worship because the phallus had nothing to do 
with Siva lingam. The fact that we find the serpent 
enveloping the Sivalinga installed in different places, is 
proof enough, perhaps, to show that those who reverenced 
the Nagas as their ancestors were also at the same time 
reverencing their own and their ancestors’ god, Siva. Thus 
there is, absolutely no need for confusing either phallic 
worship with Siva Linga worship, or with ancestor worship. 

Mr. K. R. Subramanian has incidentally taken notice 
of a story in the Rajdtarangihi about Siva worshipping a 
linga at the time of his marriage. 26 Now, what is the 
inference that must be made from this ? Does it mean that 
Siva was like other degenerate people a worshipper of the 
phallus on the wrong assumption that the Siva lingam is 
nothing more than the phallus? Such an interpretation 
would be absurd, and the only rational interpretation of the 
story must be that on the occasion of his marriage, even 
Siva felt that lie was inferior in status and strength to the 
cosmic Purusa symbolised by the linga. In other words, this 
story gives support to the conclusion we have already arrived 

a< Ibid > 0 . 

35 Ibid 23. 

a » Ibid 20. 
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at, that the linga is only the outward symbol of the formless 
being—the ultimate ruler of the Universe. 

In the same place, Mr. Subramanian alludes to the 
Ramayana story of the Uttarakanda about Ravana always 
carrying a golden linga with him. He says:—-“Ravana 
always carried with him a golden linga, but at the same 
time fought with Sankara in Kailasa”. 27 Evidently Mr. 
Subramanian could not find out a reason for this apparently 
inexplicable conduct of Ravana. But the matter is quite 
simple. It is certain that Ravana was a worshipper of the 
cosmic Purusa which, as is seen from the Upanisads has to 
be given a higher place than that given to Brahma, Visnu 
and Rudra. That was why he was having the golden linga 
always with him. He had also a sort of feeling that because 
he was a worshipper of the highest, he could with impunity 
slight Rudra or Siva who, in his opinion, was only one of 
the Trinity. But Rudra took this occasion to show Ravana 
that he was mistaken, and that in reality Rudra was none 
other than the cosmic Purusa Himself. I shall have occa¬ 
sion to show in the next chapter that legends like this must 
have been coined by the devout worshippers of Siva with 
the intention of giving full expression to their deep-rooted 
conviction that Siva alone was the god of all gods, superior 
in every respect to the other gods and identical with the 
highest of all gods. 

Mr. Subramanian takes notice of the peculiar shape of 
the linga at Gudimallam, Kajattur and Kudumiyamalai, 
which has led Mr. T.A. Gopinatha Rao to conclude that the 
linga was only the phallus. 2 8 But when we remember that 

27 Ibid 20. 

29 Ibid 28 and T. A. Gopinatha Rao ; Hindu Iconography II. i. 55 to 57. 
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the almost innumerable Siva lingas of our land are all of a 
common shape having not even the slightest resemblance to 
the phallus, a few exceptional ones in the three places above 
mentioned need not at all be taken seriously to affect our 
general conclusion. Let it be conceded also that the few 
exceptions may really belong to a phallic tribe; this, how¬ 
ever, has no bearing on the nature of Siva and Saivism. 



CHAPTER IV 


TWO NOTEWORTHY SAIVA LEGENDS 

We have noticed before that the worship of Siva must 
have been adopted by at least a section of the people even 
from the time of the Atharva Veda. The acceptance of 
Siva as a personal god must have had the natural conse¬ 
quence of making some regard Siva as the highest of all 
gods, attributing to Him qualities which would be denied to 
other gods. It was such an attitude of mind that was 
responsible for the growth of a number of legends about 
Siva, and and also Visnu, which were later on included in 
the Epics and the Puranas. Though these are only legends 
in which fact is bound to be mixed up with fiction, they 
cannot be rejected as entirely valueless. On the other hand, 
they happen to be most valuable, especially when there is 
no other source of information available, to show the trend 
of popular opinion. We shall take up for investigation two 
of them, each of which throws a flood of light upon the 
history of Saivism in the time of the Brahmanas and the 
Upanisads. 

SIVA'S DESTRUCTION OF THE TRIPLE 
CASTLE OF THE ASURAS 

' W\e wxwTsmXVv', YvVwyva, V '.ycva eft. \\w. MaWbluvrala 
Section 33-35, Verses 1391 ff. 1 Briefly the account is as 
follows:— 

In ancient times there was a war between the gods and 
the Asuras in which the latter were overthrown. The three 


* Muir. IV. 223 ff. 
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sons of the Asura Taraka wanted to have their revenge and 
so performed austerities and procured a boon from Brahma 
that they were not to be vanquished by any one except 
somebody who was able to destroy their three castles by a 
single arrow. They constructed three castles, one of gold in 
heaven, the second of silver in air and the third of iron on 
earth, and began oppressing Devas and Rsis, whereupon all 
the gods complained about them to Brahma. He replied 
that none but Mahadeva “ by whom the universe is per¬ 
vaded, who through particular austerities, knows the “ Yoga ” 
and the ‘Sankhya’ of the Atman”, could accomplish the task. 
So all went to him and providing him with a chariot out of 
all forms of the universe and supplying him with a bow and 
arrow, the constituent parts of which were Visnu, Soma and 
Agni, persuaded Mahadeva to discharge the arrow against 
the three castles. Brahma became the charioteer, and 
Mahadeva hurled the arrow against the triple castle which 
fell to the ground. Then all the gods praised Mahadeva 
and took their departure. 

This account (as it appears in the Mahabharata) is 
indicative of the fact that Visnu is not given any promi¬ 
nence. On the other hand, Brahma is, at least formally, 
acknowledged to be superior to Mahadeva, for the latter 
says one greater than himself should be made his charioteer 
(mattah £resthataro hi yah). But Brahma himself states, in 
the previous part of the story, that he had obtained the rank 
of Prajapati from Mahadeva. 2 So it is clear that Visnu occu¬ 
pied a position of inferiortiy, being ranked with the other 
gods, Indra, Soma, Agni, etc., and the two only Supreme 


2 Muir, IV. 224. 
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gods were Brahma and Mahadeva, each of whom was 
willing to acknowledge the other as' greater than himself. 
Again in the story the reason why Mahadeva was given 
that name is also stated. “ Mahadeva said that he himself 
could not destroy them (the Asuras) as they were strong, but 
that, with the aid of half of his strength they, (the gods) 
themselves, would be able to conquer their enemies. They 
answered that they could not sustain half his strength, but 
proposed that he should undertake the work, aided by half 
their strength. To this Mahadeva consented, and became 
stronger than all the gods (conjointly), and was thencefor¬ 
ward called Mahadeva or the great god”. If we examine 
the real meaning of the foregoing explanation, it will be 
clear that Mahadeva was given that name because his power 
was greater than that of all the gods. Now, the power of 
Mahadeva consisted in his austerities, as described in the 
early part of the story. The power of the Devas or the gods 
consisted in their ability to give mortals what they asked for. 
This power was apparently caused by the sacrifices they 
performed (e.g., Indra was known as ‘ Sata-kratu ’ or the 
performer of a hundred sacrifices). So, in instituting a 
comparison between the power (the word in the text is 
‘ tejas ’, v. 1459) that might be gained through austerity and 
that through sacrifices, the gods themselves acknowledged 
the greater value of austerity or tapas. That was why they 
called themselves Devas but applied the name of the great 
Deva to Mahadeva. This great god could not have been 
different from Rudra, for though there is a mention of all the 
other gods, Rudra is not mentioned at all. Obviously then, 
Mahadeva was identified with Rudra. If that were so, this in- 
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cident of the destruction of the three castles must have occur¬ 
red actually or in imagination) after the period when Rudra 
got his name Mahadeva. This name occurs in chapter VI 
of Kausitaki Brahmana but not in the Satarudriya. Hence 
this legend arose after the Kausitaki Brahmana came to be 
composed. The absence of any rivalry between Visiju and 
Mahadeva, and the evident friendly relations between 
Brahma and Mahadeva, may also be taken to be evidence 
of the fact that bhaktas had not begun to show any sectari¬ 
an tendencies. Yet it was quite likely that, at least after 
the open acknowledgment by the gods themselves of the 
greatness of Mahadeva whose sole claim to greatness seemed 
to consist in his austerities, (and what his austerities led to, 
is a knowledge of the ‘ Yoga’ and Sankhya of the Atman), 
there was much greater temptation than before for Siva 
bhaktas to stick to their path and even to regard themselves 
superior to those who followed the path of Vedic ceremo¬ 
nials and rituals. We may well believe that it was in this 
age that great value was attached to the Vratya hymn as it 
appears in the Atharva Veda. The large majority of the 
people, who found it difficult because of ignorance and of 
poverty to perform Vedic sacrifices, were now given a good 
opportunity to join the ranks of Saiva ascetics, and thus 
gain respectability in the eyes of the community. It was 
only natural that under such circumstances, the number of 
Saiva devotees must have been steadily on the increase, 
much to the chagrin and disappointment of the orthodox 
believers of the Vedas. With the increase in the number of 
Saiva devotees, there must also have been a steady decline 
in their morals and general conduct, since the vast majority 
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of them were ignorant and hence were pretenders. Hence, 
there came about a natural reaction in favour of the Vedic 
path and against the new phase of Saivism. Men of right¬ 
eous conduct were appalled by the grossly vulgar and 
revolting life led by these so-called ascetics, and in their 
condemnation of these low men, they began to condemn 
Siva also as the author of their contemptible modes of life. 
They now turned to Visnu as the real saviour and highest 
god. It is this period of the history of early Saivism that is 
reflected in the legend about Daksa’ sacrifice. 

DAKS/VS SACRIFICE 

This story appears in many places (including the 
Ramayana) 3 and the accounts vary in some particulars. 
But the main facts are the same. According to the version 
in Santi Parva of the Mahabharata, 4 Daksa begins a sacri¬ 
fice at Gangadvara in the Himalayas, which is attended by 
all the gods, including Brahma and Indra ; but Rudra is not 
invited. Dadhici, a devotee of Mahe.4vara, is incensed at the 
the insult thus offered to Siva, and foretells calamity on 
that account. Daksa replies ‘ We have many Rudras, 
armed with tridents and wearing spirally-braided hair, who 
occupy eleven places—I know not Mahe^vara.’ Dadhici 
answers * This is a pre-concerted plan of all the gods that 
Mahadeva has not been invited. Since I perceive Sankara 
and no other deity, to be supreme, therefore this sacrifice of 
Daksa shall not be prosperous.’ Daksa said :—‘ I offer to 
the lord of sacrifice, (Visnu) in a golden vessel, this entire 
oblation purified by rites and by texts, the share of the 


® I. 66.-7 ff. 

* VV. 10. 272 ff Muir IV. 374 ff. 
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incomparable Visnu. He is the lord, the all-pervading god 
of the sacrificial fire.’ This discourse must have been known 
to Uma, the consort of Siva, though they were not on the 
scene of sacrifice, and the Devi feels embitttered that her 
husband is not honoured. Then Siva pacifies her thus:— 

“ Thou knowcst me not.I know.; but the wicked, 

devoid of reflection, know not; and the three worlds, inclu¬ 
ding Indra and the gods are to-day together bewildered... 

Worshippers praise me at the sacrifice.The Devi is 

not satisfied. She taunts him thus:—“ Every common 
man praises and magnifies himself in an assembly of 
women”. Then Mahadcva shows his power by creating the 
dreadful Virabhadra (with his hosts) who goes and destroys 
Daksa’s sacrifice. Daksa then begins to sing the praise of 
Mahadcva who was thus pacified, and willing to allow 
Daksa to proceed with the sacrifice. 

In this story, the opposition between the Visnu 
Bhaktas, of whom Daksa was apparently one, (for he glori¬ 
fies Visnu as the lord of all), and the Siva bhaktas like 
Dadhici is clearly evidenced. But it is when we examine 
the account of the same incident in the Bhagavata Purana 6 
that the rivalry between these two schools becomes more 
clearly expressed. There we also notice that the Saivas 
were regarded as impure and ‘ avaidic ’, or heterodox by the 
Vai§navas. There it is stated that all the gods and Rsis 
were assembled together at a sacrifice celebrated by the 
Prajapatis (including Daksa). When Daksa came in, all pre¬ 
sent showed their respect to him by rising from their seats, 
but Brahma and Mahadeva did not. Daksa was willing to 


» IV. Chapters 2-7. 
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pay his respects to Brahma, but he was offended with what 
he regarded as the insolence of Siva". - Then he spoke in 
anger :—“ Hear me, ye Brahman Rsis, with the gods and 
Agnis, while I, neither from ignorance nor from passion, 
describe what is the practice of virtuous persons. But this 
shameless being (Siva) detracts from the reputation of the 
guardians of the world (Prajapati)—he, by whom, stubborn 
as he is, the course pursued by the good is transgressed. 
He assumed the position of my disciple, in as much as, like 
a virtuous person, in the face of the Brahmans and of fire, 

he took the hand of my daughter. This monkey-eyed 

(god) after having taken the hand of (my) fawn-eyed 
(daughter), has not even by word shown suitable respect to 
me whom he ought to have risen and saluted. Though 
unwilling, I yet gave my daughter to this impure and proud 
abolisher of rites and demolisher of barriers, like the word of the 
Veda to a Sudra. He roams about in dreadful cemeteries, 
attended by hosts of ghosts and spirits, like a mad man, 
naked, with dishevelled hair, laughing, weeping, bathed 
in the ashes of funeral piles, wearing a garland of dead 
men’s skulls, and ornaments of human bones, pretending to 
be Siva (auspicious), but in reality A^iva (inauspicious), 
insane, beloved by the insane, the lord of Pramathas and 
Bhutas, beings whose nature is essentially darkness. To 
this wicked-hearted lord of the infuriate, whose purity has 
perished, I have, alas, given my virtuous daughter, at the 
instigation of Brahma ”. He follows up this speech by a 
curse, “ Let this Bhava (Siva) lowest of the gods, never, at 
the worship of the gods, receive any portion along with the 
gods, Indra, Upendra (Visnu) and others.” Then he 
departed. This action roused the fury of Nandi^vara, the 
chief follower of Siva. He cursed in return:—“May the 
S—9 
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ignorant being who, from regard to this mortal (Daksa), 
and considering (Siva) as distinct (from the supreme spirit), 
hates the deity who does not return hatred, be averse to 
truth. Devoted to domestic life, in which frauds arc prevalent, 
let him from a desire of vulgar passions, practise the round 
of ceremonies, with an understanding degraded by Vedic 
prescriptions. Forgetting the nature of the soul, with a mind 
which contemplates other things, let Daksa, brutal, be 
excessively devoted to women, and have speedily the face of a 
goat. Let this stupid being, who has a conceit of knowledge, 
and all those who follow this contemner of Sarva (Siva), 
continue to exist in this world in ceremonial ignorance. 
Let the enemies of Hara (Siva), whose minds are disturbed 
by the strong spirituous odour and the excitement of the 
llowcry words of the Veda, become deluded. Let those 
Brahmans, eating all sorts of food; professing knowledge 
and practising austerities and ceremonies (merely) for 
subsistence delighting in riches and in corporeal and sensual 
enjoyments, wander about as beggars ”. This curse rouses 
the anger of Bhrgu who delivers in his turn the following 
curse :—“ Let those who practise the rites of Bhava and all 
their followers be heretics and opponents of the true scrip¬ 
tures. Having lost their purity, deluded in understanding, 
wearing matted hair, and ashes and bones, let them 
undergo the initiation of Siva, in which spirituous liquor is 
the deity. Since ye revile the Veda (Brahma) and the 
Brahmanas, the barriers by which men are restrained, 
ye have embraced heresy. For this (Veda) is the auspicious 
(Siva) eternal path of the virtuous, follow the heresy in 
which your god is the king of the goblins This was a 
curse by a Brahman, which could not be avoided, and 
so, according to the story, Siva went away with his followers 
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and ‘ Daksa and the other Prajapatis celebrated for a 
thousand years the sacrifice in which Visnu was the object 
of adoration’. 6 It was this humiliation and disgrace of 
Siva that apparently made Daksa neglect Siva when he 
invited all the gods to the sacrifice he individually cele¬ 
brated. The story of the sacrifice, as narrated here, differs 
from the Mahabharata account, and since this account throws 
some light upon the development of Saivism in that remote 
period, it may be taken notice of. Sati (U ma) requests her 
husband to permit her to go to the sacrifice performed by 
Daksa. Siva warns her that she would be insulted. In 
spite of this warning she goes and is slighted by her father. 
Remonstrating in vain with Daksa to change his attitude 
towards Siva, she ‘ gives up the ghost ’. Siva’s followers, 
who had accompanied Sati, were prevented by a mantra 
of Bhrgu from destroying the sacrifice. They returned to 
narrate the tale to Siva who, in his wrath, created out of a 
lock of his hair a terrible spirit who led Siva’s followers to 
the scene of sacrifice and destroyed it. The story is that 
later Siva himself went to the place, ‘ plucked out the beard 
of Bhrgu’, who was pouring oblations into the fire, ‘tore 
out the eyes of Bhaga ’, and knocked out the teeth of Pusan ’, 
for all these had been partisans of Daksa. Daksa’s head 
was cut off', etc. etc. 

The foregoing account is valuable as showing the 
opinions held by the Visnu worshippers like Daksa, Bhrgu 
and others about Siva and his worshippers, and also the 
latter’s opinions about the former. The words of reproach 
uttered by Daksa bring out the prominent characteristics of 
Siva and his worshippers at that time. The phrase c impure 

8 Muir. IV. 382. 
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and proud abolisher of rites and demolisher of barriers ’ is 
significant. This clearly shows that the devotees of Siva 
were recruited from all castes and that they did not observe 
the Brahmanical conventions in their mode of life. 

* Roaming about in cemeteries ’ indicates the characteristic 
practice of some Saivas. It is impossible to find out how 
this practice came into vogue, or when. It might be that 
the Saiva devotees betook themselves to the cemeteries for 
developing such qualities as courage and vairagya, and for 
gaining knowledge. Saiva devotees might have chosen 
those places for concentrating their thoughts upon the 
impermanence of the visible world. There is no doubt that 
one is filled with the thought of the transitory nature of 
everything in the world when one looks at a corpse burning. 
To familiarise oneself with the idea of death so as to 
consider it as but an ordinary and normal concomitant of 
fife, visits to cremation grounds are indeed helpful. A 
Saiva devotee regarded death as only the liberation from 
earthly bondage, and Siva was, according to him, the god 
who loosened all bonds. He was Pa&upati whose main task 
consisted in removing fetters, or pa^am, including the 
‘ mortal coil ’ and conferring upon the pa6u, the bound 
soul, the patitva or lordliness, release from bondage. 
Hence, Pa4upati could best be contemplated upon when the 
soul was released from the body in the cremation ground, 
and when the body also of the corpse was transformed into 
the live elements, (the panca bhutas). The bhutas are 
(comparatively) immortal, and hence the Saiva could, by 
looking at a burning corpse, conceive of how the mortal 
could gain immortality. Some such explanation ought to be 
given to the practice of ‘ roaming about cemeteries ’ and to 
the statement that Siva was always dwelling in Rudra 
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Bhumi or the burning ghat, and that he wore a garland of 
skulls, etc. 

The reference to Siva dancing naked like a mad man 
with hair dishevelled, etc., is also equally intelligible since 
it happens that people who enter into a state of religious 
ecstasy do the same thing even to-day. They are absolutely 
unconscious (unless they are hoaxes) of their surroundings 
and of what they arc doing. It is quite possible that they 
are mad for the time being. At any rate, they are not 
sober in the ordinary sense of the term. An intense feeling 
of joy or sorrow is found to produce that effect. Probably 
a belief in the god-possession may have the very same result. 
The Saiva devotees (like the other devotees) were hankering 
after such a state of god-possession. Quite naturally, there¬ 
fore, their ideal of their god was that ol one who enjoyed 
this ‘ bliss ’ (that is how Bhaktas regard it) always. 

Such a condition of frenzy or madness would not have 
been acceptable to all. Hence it was that Daksa and others 
condemned it. But they were in their turn disliked by the 
Saiva devotees, like Nandi, who were disgusted with the 
ignorance revealed by the observers of Vedic rituals. The 
admirers of Siva found fault with them for their conceit and 
stupidity, for the importance they attached to the sound of 
the Vedic hymns (‘ the flowery words of the Veda ’) and for 
their neglect of true wisdom, the knowledge of the nature 
of the soul. In the curse pronounced by Nandi, one im¬ 
portant point stands revealed. He accuses the Brahmans 
of‘eating all sorts of food’. It clearly shows that the 
Saivas had, from the very beginning, strict regulation in the 
matter of their food. It is well known that the Brahmans 
ate all kinds food, as sacrifices. The revolt against the 
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Vedic sacrifices which was set up by Siva devotees was 
therefore partly due to the fact that they were disgusted 
with the sight of the slaughter of several animals in such 
sacrifices as the Rajasuya, Vajapeya, etc. If that were so, 
the Brahman of the present day, probably owes his exclu¬ 
sively vegetarian diet to the reform initiated in this direction 
by the early Saiva devotees. 

The curse uttered by Bhrgu, the consequent departure 
of Siva and his followers, and the thousand years’ sacrifice 
conducted by the Prajapatis, including Daksa, throw light 
upon an unillumincd portion of the history of Saivism. 
It has been noticed above that in the Satapatha Brahmana 
there is distinct mention of Rudra being conceived of as an 
impure deity, necessitating the purification (by water) of 
the person who olfered oblations to Rudra before the 
sacrificer could proceed with the other sacrifices. This 
‘ outcasling ’ of Rudra by the Prajapatis, after Bhrgu’s 
curse, was the reason why the Satapatha Brahmana speaks 
in that strain about Rudra. Hence the thousand years and 
more during which the Prajapatis performed the sacrifice, 
and also the period of time when Daksa celebrated his 
sacrilice to which Rudra was not invited, must have been 
the time when the Satapatha Brahmana had sway. That 
book deals entirely with sacrifices which were hated by 
the Saiva devotees from the earliest days. Since Nandi 
is spoken of as cursing Daksa, at the commencement of 
the sacrifice by the Prajapatis, it is clear that the Siva 
cult was in vogue even before the Satapatha Brahmana, 
but that it was eclipsed by the Vedic rituals which held 
sway. All that time Siva himself was banished from the 
thoughts of the orthodox as a Saviour god and he was 
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regarded as the highest among the gods only by the Siva 
worshippers who were naturally considered heterodox by 
the Vedic Brahmanas. During this long period of time, 
the Siva Agamas must have been composed, so that the 
Saivas might have for themselves something as sacred as the 
Vedas of the orthodox, and also so that they might have 
well-established rules and regulations relating to their 
order. Necessarily, much importance was attached to 
purity of food and to sincerity of devotion, and none at 
all to ceremonies involving the recital of mantras and 
the offering of oblations. The orthodox adherents of the 
Vedic ritual discounted the value of these sectarian writings 
and made it a point to omit all allusion to them in their 
scriptures. This period of submergence (if it can be called 
such) of the Siva cult terminated with the destruction of 
Daksa by Siva, as narrated above. The victory thus 
gained was a victory of Saivism over Vedic rituals, a 
triumph of rational heterodoxy over blind orthodoxy. 
From that time onwards Saivism became accepted by the 
orthodox also, in evidence of which we notice the author 
of the Sveta^vatara Upanisad assigning the highest place 
to Rudra. But it is certain that Saivism must have by now 
got purged of its unnatural excrescences such as wine¬ 
drinking, mad dances, etc. Hence it is that we find, in 
the Mahabharata, a glowing account of Siva and his 
sacred abode in Kailas (Anu^asana Parva). 



CHAPTER V 


SAIVISM AS REFLECTED IN THE 
MAHABHARATA 

Examining the Mahabharata, one gets evidence enough 
to arrive at the conclusion that in the epic age Saivism and 
Vaisnavism had taken deep root in the soil as bhakti cults, 
each with its own special votaries At the same time, there 
were in the land those who were believers in the old Vedic 
path of Karma or sacrifices. They were also those who 
were convinced that Siva and Visnu were in truth only two 
different names for the same Supreme Being, and that it 
was folly to glorify the one at the expense of the other. All 
these sections of the community did everything in their 
power to win adherents to their cause, and that is why we 
have in the Mahabharata several stories indirectly express¬ 
ing their different convictions. For instance we read in one 
story, evidently coined by a staunch Saiva devotee, the 
following:— 

“This (Mahadcva) is the glorious god, the beginning 
of all existences, undecaying, who knows the formation of 
all principles, who is Pradhana and Purusa ; who, the lord, 
created from his right side Brahma, the originator of the 
worlds, and from his left side Visnu, for the preservation of 
the universe; and when the end of the age (Yuga) had 
arrived, the mighty lord created Rudra etc.” 1 This shows 
that the Siva bhaktas were not satisfied with the Vedas, or 
even the Upanisads, and therefore could not either believe 

1 \I. Bh. AnuSasana Parva VV. 839 IF. 
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in the greatness of the Vedic deities including Rudra, or 
grow enthusiastic about the abstract Brahman of the 
Upanisads. This feeling of dissatisfaction with Brahman 
had already manifested itself in the period of the Sveta3- 
vatara Upanisad for the author of that Upanisad identi¬ 
fied the Brahman extolled in all the Upanisads with the god 
of his devotion. This tendency led, in course of time, to a 
lowering of the position of Brahma, Visnu and Rudra. 

The same thing was done by the Visnu Bhaktas who 
identified Narayana with the Highest, and made every 
deity subordinate to him ; e.g. the following passages occur 
in the Vana Parva of the Mahabharata. 2 “ At the end of 

the mundane period (Yuga), thou, O, Madhusudana, vexer 
of thy foes, having caused all created things to collapse, and 
by thyself made them subject to thyself, wast the world. 
At the commencement of the Yuga, O Varsneya, Brahma, 
the chief of things movable and immovable, who (is) all this 
world, sprang from the lotus issuing from thy navel. Two 
horrible Danavas, Madhu and Kaitabha, were ready to slay 
him. From the forehead of Hari, who became incensed 
when he saw their transgression, was produced the three- 
cyed {Sambhu (Mahadeva) wielding trident. ...Thus even 
those two lords of the gods (Brahma and Mahadeva) are 
sprung from thy (Krsna’s) body, and they execute thy 
commands,” and so on. 

This passage shows how sectarianism was showing 
itself among the rival bhaktas. But the subordination 
of Rudra to Mahadeva is significant. That marks the 
stage when the bhaktas attached all importance to their 

a VV. 496 ff. (Muir 229 ff). 
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own special deities (Ista Devatas), and were in a mood 
to lower proportionately the value of the Vedicgods includ¬ 
ing Rudra. But all those who believed in the relative 
greatness of their own special deity would not have been in 
a position to understand the real meaning of all the philoso¬ 
phical doctrines about the ‘ cause of causes The common 
people must be believed to have been innocent of them, 
though their attachment to their god was none the less 
intense or sincere. Their conception of Siva or Narayana 
was that of some unknowable being who ruled over the 
universe, and was himself subject to none. Each was vehe¬ 
ment in the advocacy of his chosen deity, and this led to 
disputes among the different classes of bhaktas. This is 
reflected in a story narrated in the Ramayana. 3 ‘ The 
Gods then all made a request to Brahma, desiring to find 
out the strength and weakness of Sitikantha (Mahadeva) 
and Visnu. Brahma, most excellent of the true, learning the 
purpose of the gods, created enmity between the two. In this 
state of enmity, a great and terrible fight ensued between 
Sitikantha and Visnu, each of whom was eager to conquer the 
other. Siva’s bow of dreadful power was then relaxed, and 
the three-eyed Mahadeva was arrested by a muttering. These 
two eminent deities, being entreated by the assembled 
gods, rsis and caranas, then became pacified. Seeing that the 
bow of Siva had been relaxed by the prowess of Visiju. 
the gods and rsis estccmeed Visnu to be superior. 
Then the illustrious Rudra, incensed, gave the bow 
and arrows into the hand of the royal rsi Devarata 
(who dwelt) among the Videhas.Visnu gave (his 


3 Prof. Lassen’s version quoted in Muir IV. p. 176 IF. 
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bow) this excellent deposit to Rcika, the descendant of 
Bhrgu ”. In fact exclusive attachment towards one god 
was sometimes carried to an absurd extreme. 4 

If the votaries of Siva and Visnu were so intolerant of 
one another, there were many who felt that this feeling of 
exclusiveness was unjustifiable. They felt that each was 
entitled to importance. It was these people who indirectly 
pleaded for toleration among the worshippers. For that 
purpose, they introduced stories identifying Siva and 
Visnu;—e.g. there is the following account in the Santi 
Parva: 5 —When Rudra and Narayana had become engaged 
in battle ; all the worlds were intensely distressed. The 
four-faced Brahma...addressed these words to Rudra ‘ let 
the (the welfare of the) worlds be (consulted) ; put down 
thy weapons, lord of all, from goodwill to the universe, and 
so on.’ Being so addressed by Brahma, Rudra, abandoning 
the fire of anger, then propitiated the god Narayana, the 
lord ; and the god sought as his refuge the primeval, most 

excellent, boon-bestowing lord.Hari.addressed the 

god l£ana: ‘ He who knows thee, knows me; who loves 

thee, loves me. There is no distinction between us ; do not 
thou entertain any other idea. From this day forward let 
this ‘ Srivatsa of mine be the mark of the trident and thou 
shalt be the Srlkantha marked upon my hand.’ Again 
another method was tried. It was evidently the custom 
among the Siva as well as Visnu worshippers to utter, as 
long as possible, the names of their special gods. To satisfy 
this desire, several sets of thousand names or Sahasra- 


4 See the curious story of Durvasas, a Siva bhakta and Rukmijji in M. Bh. 
Anu^asana parva referred to in Muir IV. 196. 
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namas were composed. Those who made such strings 
of names had the opportunity of effecting thereby some 
sort of reconciliation between the rival worshippers; for 
they introduced the name of Siva in the list of names 
applied to Visnu and vice versa ; e g. M. Bh. AnuSasana- 
parva has the Visnu Sahasranama stotra where Siva’s 
names of Sarva, Siva, Sthanu, liana and Rudra are 
applid to Visnu. In spite of all these devices, the 
worshippers evidenced their exclusive spirit in their bhakti. 
To efleet the same object of making people regard both 
the gods as equally great, the trick of making Visnu speak 
highly of Siva and vice versa was also tried. Thus the 
Anuiasana Parva narrates the story of how Mahadeva, m 
response to a request of the Rsis, speaks to them of the 
greatness of Visnu. 6 “ Superior even to Pitamaha (Brahma) 

is Hari, the eternal Purusa.Brahma is sprung from his 

belly and I (Mahadeva) from his head. He is omniscient, 
intimately united (with all things), omnipresent, facing in 
every direction, the supreme spirit, Hrsike£a, all-pervading, 
the mighty lord. There is no being superior to him in the 
three worlds.” Likewise the same AnuSasana Parva has 
Krsna’s narration to Yudhisthira of the greatness of Maha- 
deva. He says “There is nothing, O, King, which exists 
superior to Mahadeva; for he is the most excellent of beings 
in all these three worlds. And nothing can stand before this 
great deity; for there is no being like him in the three 
worlds.” 7 

These endeavours to introduce a compromise had their 
cll'ect upon the majority but the intolerant sections of 


» W. 6806 tl. 
7 VV. 7422 tl'. 
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the people were not influenced. Hence it is that the 
ordinary people continued to believe in Vedic rituals, in the 
Upanisadic doctrines and the Puranic stories, but the 
ardent Siva bhaktas accepted only those portions of the 
Vedas, the Upanisads and the Puranas which extolled the 
greatness of Siva in his different personalities so too the 
Vaisnavas placed their faith only in the Vaisnava portion 
of religious literature. 

If we now examine the account, given by Krsna, of 
Siva as seen in the abode of Kailas, we can get an idea 
of the notions of Saivism, as current in the epic age. 
According to the account in the Mahabharata, Bhisma 
tells Yudhisthira <£ It is this Lord Krsna that is capable 
of narrating in its entirety the qualities and the true nature 
of Siva”. Then at the request of Yudhisthira, Krsna nar¬ 
rates as follows ‘ It is impossible to comprehend correctly 
the ways of Hvara. How is it possible to know by names 
alone Him who is the support of Maharsis, and whose 
beginning and end were not known to the penetrating 
vision of Indra and other gods ? I shall tell you some of the 
features of Him who slew the Asuras and who is honoured 

by austerities. In ancient days I saw the real form of 

Siva through my Yogic power.Garuda conveyed me to 

the proximity of the Himalayas where I gave him leave to 
depart. I saw wonderful things in that mountain. I saw 
the beautiful Airama of Muni Upamanyu (son of Vyaghra- 
pada), the spot best fitted for penance, worshipped by Devas 
and Gandharvas, and pervaded by the lustre of Brahma. 
(Here follows a description of the different trees, fruits, 
birds and beasts found in that place.) The air was 
filled with the fragrance of sweetly scented flowers, and 
I heard the music of murmuring mountain rills, the 
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warblings of singing birds, the celestial songs of Kinnaras, 
and the sweet tones of Munis who chanted the Sarria 
hymns. That place is incapable of being even imagined 
by others. It shines with lakes and valleys, and is 
ever adorned with river Ganga which purifies both the 
inside and outside of every one. It is honoured with the 
presence of Mahatmas famed for their Dharma and lustrous 
like fire. Everywhere in that sacred region, there are Yogis 
whose food is milk, vapour, smoke, water, and air and who 
are ever devoted to their bath, japa and dhyana. I saw 
several Rsis who held fast to diverse forms of penance; some 
ate grass like the deer and cows ; some used pebbles to 
remove the chaff from the grain, some had no other imple¬ 
ments than their teeth to do this, some drank the moon¬ 
light and foam, some lived upon the banyan seeds, some 
slept upon water and some had only barks and skins for 

their clothing. Because of their yogic powers, they were 

playing with snakes and mongooses, tigers and stags. As I 
was entering into that lovely Asrama, I beheld a young Brah¬ 
man clad in bark, his hair twisted like a braid and his form 
luminous like Agni because of his penance. He was surro¬ 
unded by many attendant Sisyas. He welcomed me. 

and I made enquiries abont the welfare of birds. He 

said “.Mahadeva, with Uma, is playing here. In other 

times, Devas and hosts of Rsis obtained their high desires 
here by worshipping Sankara through penance, vow of 
chastity, truth and self-restraint. That Siva whom you seek 
and who is unthinkable, and is the abode of glory and 
austerity, is here with the Devi, increasing good and 
decreasing evil. Hiranyaka^ipu, who was strong enough 
to shake the mountain Meru, obtained from Siva here, the 
power of ruling over all the Devas for ten crores of years. 
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His famous son Damana obtained a boon from Mahadeva 
and fought with Indra for ten crorcs of.years. The cakra 
(discus) given you by Siva after slaying the proud Asura 
who could pass through waters, was made by him in the old 
days, and, though shining like fire, is invisible and invinci¬ 
ble. It was in ancient times given the name Sudar^ana by 
Siva and is still known by that neme. That discus was 
shattered when hurled against the Asura Grha by you. 
Nor had Indra’s thunderbolt any effect upon him...After 
the Devas obtained boons from Siva, they massacred 
Asuras in large number. Siva conferred upon the Asura 
Vidyutprabha the boon which enabled him to be lord of the 
three worlds for a hundred thousand years. He also order¬ 
ed him to be Siva’s servant always. He gave him a crore 
of children, and Ku^advipa as his kingdom. ...The celeb¬ 
rated Rsi Yagnavalkya won renown by worshipping 
Mahadeva. So too Vedavyasa, son of Para^ara. The 
Valakhilyas who were enraged by the insult offered to them 
by Indra worshipped Mahadeva, and obtained the power of 
creating Garuda who could bring Amrta. Once owing to 
the wrath of Siva all the water in the world got dried up. 
Then water had to be created by obtaining the mercy of 
Siva through the performance of the Sapta Kapala 
sacrifice. Sage Atri’s wife got through the grace of Siva 

the three sons, Dattatreya, Durvasa and the moon. 

Sakalya of the sharp intellect performed the sacrifice of 
the mind for nine hundred years and Siva blessed him 
saying, ‘ Child you will become a great author. Your 
undying fame will be heard in the three worlds. Your 
family will be adorned by Maharsis and will not perish. 
You will have a son who will be renowned among Brah¬ 
mans and will make sutras’. Savarni was a celebrated FL§i 
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of the Krta age. He performed austerities before him and 
told him that he would become a great author and would 
remain without age or death. By worshipping, in Ka£i, 
the wind-clad 3iva who wore ashes on his forehead, Indra 
obtained the lordship of heaven”. Upamanyu goes on thus 
to mention others who gained several other things by the 
worship of Siva, c.g. Narada, Banasura, Lavanasura, 
Ravana ‘ Manmatha’s pride was humbled and Yama 
was consumed ’ He then states how he himself was taught 
about Mahadeva by his mother. The description of the 
god as he appeared to him then follows. It is a very long 
account, but it is just this figure that has remained as the 
ideal of all Siva worshippers during all the centuries. The 
Tevaram hymners who had god-vision, according to their 
own accounts, praise Siva in just that form; it is again the 
form in which images of Siva arc made for worship in the 
temples. Hence, a brief account of the god has to be given. 
Siva and Uma (his consort) appear seated on a while bull 
with bushy black hair in its tail, with smooth, golden-hued 
horns, whose sharp, red tips pierce the earth below, and 
with beautiful ears, nose, eyes and hoofs. Siva wears the jata 
and a crown, is decked with snakes and other ornaments, 
and holds the trident and other weapons. He has the 
colour of a flame, is three-eyed, blue-necked, and eighteen¬ 
armed. He is clad in pure white, has white garlands, is 
smeared all over with white (ashes), has a white banner, 
wears the white sacred thread, and is adorned with the 
crescent on his crown. Brahma is seated on the right, Nara- 
yana on the left, Subrahmanya (on the peacock) by the 
side of Uma. Nandi stands motionless by his side with his 
trident resting on the ground. The Manus (Svayambuva 
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and the rest), the Rsis (Bhrgu and others), the Devas 
(Indra, etc.), all the hosts of Bliutas surround him and sing 
his praises.' Brahma chants the Rathantara, worshipping the 
great linga which has the shape of the world and in the middle of 
which there is the great Siva. Narayana sings the Jyestha 
Sama and Indra the Satarudriya. In the sky there are ten 
thousand suns and moons. 

Later on, the Mahabharata relates how Upamanyu 
.accepted Krsna as his pupil by giving him the Diksa (or 
initiation). Krsna says,“ On the 8th day, I was initiated 
by that Brahman according to the Sastras. Having shaved 
my entire head, anointing myself with ghee, and taking the 
staff and kusa grass in my arms, I dressed myself in bark 
fastened with the mekhala (the waist suing).” Krsna then 
performs penance and has a sight of Mahadeva. In the 
praise that Krsna utters in honour of Mahadeva, we notice 
that he regards himself as separate from Visnu, for he says 
“ Bhagavan Visnu, and Brahma recite the Rathantara 
Sama in Siva’s presence”. This shows that as a worshipper 
Krsna is a different personality from Visnu, and that is the 
reason why he becomes Sage Upamanyu s disciple and goes 
through the initiation ceremony. This ceremony itself docs 
not seem to have been an essential part of Siva worship, lor 
Upamanyu does not state that lie shaved his head or anoin¬ 
ted himself with ghee. Nor do we find any other account of 
the ceremony being performed in the case of several other 
Siva devotees named by Upamanyu. Yet, it is indicative of 
the fact that the Diksa was a very ancient rite. It has now 
become an essential part of the (South Indian) Saiva 

Siddhanta system. 

S—11 
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We have further details. The Anu^asana parva ch. 49 
contains the statements of many Saiva devotees who gained 
several desires of theirs by worshipping that god. Vyasa 
narrates how he uttered the Siva Sahasranama Stotra for 
gaining a son (Suka). Kapila (the sage) says how he gained 
from Siva the real knowledge capable of putting an end to 
life and death in the world. Caru^irsa (the friend of Indra) 
alias Alampayana states that once he went to Gokarna and 
after doing penance in honour of Siva, obtained 100 sons 
who were men having the brilliance of Brahma (Brahma- 
tejas). Valmiki acknowledges how he was released from the 
sin of Brahmahatti which oppressed him because he had 
argued against the sanctity of the Vedas. ParaWama, like¬ 
wise, relates the account of his purification (also by Siva) from 
the sin of having slain the Ksatriyas. ViSvamitra gained, 
according to his own account, Brahmanhood from Siva. 
Asita says that Siva gave him Dharma, feme and longevity. 
Rsi Ghrismata says that because of his having committed a 
mistake while singing the Rathantara Sama, he was cursed 
by a Rsi to become a beast; but Siva released him from 
that condition. Krsna goes on to mention that he was given 
by Siva the boon that he would be a bhakta of Siva for all 
time. Jaigisavya, at Ka&i, Garga near the river Sarasvati, 
are spoken of next as two Rsis who similarly benefited. 
Mandavya, Galava (a disciple of ViSvamitra) are two more 
who give evidence, from their personal experience, of the 
boon-bestowing nature of Siva. Whether these accounts 
themselves are trustworthy or not, the fact of Saivism 
having become one of the predominant forms of religion is 
evidenced thereby. 

In the foregoing accounts we have some clue to the 
nature of Saivism as it was prevalent in the Epic Age. It 
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was no longer a minor creed adopted by a small section 
of the people and held in contempt by the orthodox 
observers ofVedic rituals. It had become extraordinarily 
popular, and hosts of people, including the revered Rsis. 
were its staunch adherents. Siva had come to be regarded 
as the bestower of all kinds of gifts, and was therefore 
sought after by almost all. He was known to be the greatest 
of all Yogis, excelling all gods in penance and power, rhis 
change in the popular attitude in favour of Saivism must 
have come about during the long period of time which must 
have elapsed between the Vedic age and the Epic age. We 
have no means of discovering the exact duration of that 
interval. But we may well believe that it must have 
covered several centuries. In the accounts given above, we 
have the names of several Rsis, who do not figure in the 
Vedas or even in the known Upanisads. The inference, 
therefore, is that they lived at a later period. There must 
have been numbers of holy men attached to the cause of 
gaivism leading a life of austerity and penance whose 
memory was cherished by the people. Legends grew about 
them, and it was these legends that got into the Maha- 
bharata. Many of these great saints must have condemned 

Vedic rituals because they led to animal slaughter. This is 

reflected in the account of a conversation between Uraa 
and Siva as it appears in the AnuSasana Parva. In chapter 
213, Siva extols the virtue of ‘ Ahimsa ’ and says that ‘ non¬ 
killing is the first great Dharma ; it is the first bliss ; and 
it alone is in all the Dharma Sastras ’ and so on. Uma 
asks, in reply, “ If so, why do Brahmans kill animals in the 

great and small sacrifices?.How did Rantideva obtain 

Svarga by killing daily 21,000 animals for feeding Brahmans? 
.Again, kings go out for hunts.Did they not hear 
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of Dharma? Or, did they disbelieve in it ?” Siva replies 
“ There is none to be seen in the world who does not kill. 

He who walks kills with his feet.many creatures. So 

too, he who sleeps.Oreatures also kill each other.. 

He who cats grains eats several jivas which arc in them. 

Abstinence is the greatest Dharma. Abstince is the greatest 
bliss,” and so on. 

Here, the doctrine of Ahimsa is given prominence. 
There was, undoubtedly, developing a feeling in the 
country that in spite of all the good things done by 
Brahmans, they were not quite right in slaughtering 
numberless animals for sacrificial purposes. We have 
noticed how Nandi accused the Brahmans of eating sacri¬ 
ficed animals. Yet, the practice evidently continued and 
even after the recognition by orthodox Brahmans of Siva 
or Mahc^vara as one of the prominent gods, the sacrifices 
were being offered to the gods and that meant that 
animals were killed and eaten. We know that this feeling 
of revolt against the practice expressed itself most forcibly 
when Jainism came into being. Then orthodox Hindus 
themselves felt that they were in the wrong, and it is that 
thought that is reflected in Uma’s questions. The reply 
(put in the mouth of Mahesvara) is an acceptance of the 
truth in the doctrine, but it is also a partial defence; for, 
Siva states that it is not possible for any one to live without 
Himsa. He does not directly state that it is wrong for 
Brahmans to perform sacrifices, or for kings to go a hunting. 
But he takes this opportunity of extolling the virtue involved 
in restraint. In another chapter, 8 where the same sub¬ 
ject is pursued he says (and here we note a trace of the 
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orthodox author’s defence of sacrifices), “ Only those 
(creatures) die that have to die. The ploughman does not 
kill them, He has only the thought ‘let me plough’ and not 
‘let me kill’. Hence, though he kills many thousands of 
creatures, that sin does not attach itself to him The crea¬ 
ture is first killed by late and dies only afterwards. Hence 
no creature can escape late. After the completion of its 
allotted life, it cannot live even for a minute. Nothing has 

died when it ought to live, nor will die. The victims 

ruled by fate got killed of their own accord in Ran Li Dcva s 

sacrifice. The river of blood named Carmanvati was 

unfit for use being filled with hoofs, horns and bones. 
After the blood fell upon it, it became sweet, holy, and fit 
for good works. During that king s SutlTU sacrifice, Brah¬ 
mans, Devas, lords of the directions and the three gods came 
in person and bathing in that river perlormcd their oblations. 
They received according to fSastraic rules the flesh that was 

given them having been purified by the mantras,. 

That king attained heaven solely because he performed 
sacrifices incessantly, etc.” 

One cannot fail to detect the trait of orthodoxy in this 
attempt to justify acts which were regarded unjustifiable by 
those who regarded life sacred, and who gave the highest 
place to the virtue of Ahinisa. The Saiva devotees whose 
ideal was asceticism and abstinence from animal, and if 
possible, even vegetable food cut themselves away from the 
observers of sacrificial ritual. Some ol them developed into 
Jains and their cause was championed in the earlier days by 
{fig fore-runners of IVfahavira and at a later time by this re¬ 
former himself. Some others clung to the original religion 
of Brahmanism, though the practice of sacrifices caused a 
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feeling of revulsion in them. It is that feeling that is evi¬ 
denced by Uma’s questions. But conservatism and veneration 
for the age-long Vedas impelled them to seek for justifica¬ 
tions of customs which touched their conscience. The ex¬ 
planation attributed to £iva reveals such a mentality. Hence 
one can reasonably infer that these ideas got into the text of 
the Mahabharata at a period when the time was ripe for the 
rise of the prolcstant creed of Jainism. 


In the story as narrated above, one point is clearly 
brought into prominence. £>iva is made to say some things 
in justification of Vcdic rituals and sacrifices. We have 
seen before that there was a time when Saiva devotees con¬ 
demned them. How arc we now to explain this justifica¬ 
tion ? After Siva’s victory over Daksa Prajapati and the 
Dev as, he got accepted into the Brahmanical triad of the 
gods, Brahma, Visnu and Rudra ; and as Rudra, lie must 
support the practice of Vcdic sacrifices. But he was also 
Mahadeva when he took to the life of the model Yogi or 
ascetic, in which state he was far beyond the scope and reach 
of Vcdic rituals. It was Mahadeva, the god higher than all 
the Vedic gods, that Upamanyu and Krsna praised. Inter¬ 
preting the legend in this fashion, we get to know the two¬ 
fold nature ol $aivism in the Epic age. It was a path of 
l°g n and also a path of b/iakli. Because Saivism was a path of 
Yoga, there was no antagonism, in the age of the Mahabha- 
rala between it and Vaisnavism. When Visnu praises &va 
(in the Mahabharata) he does so since 8iva is then conceived 
of as the greatest ascetic or Yogi. Similarly the passages 
in the epic where Visnu is praised by Siva, the latter is 
Rudra, one of the triad, respecting the highest god conceived 
ol as Visnu or Narayana by the Vaisnavas. Yet, it 
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is to be believed that the cause of extreme Saivas (whose 
ideal was Toga and who therefore could not bear the 
sight of sacrifices) suffered somewhat, owing to the 
acceptance of Siva by the orthodox adherents of the old 
religion. 

Saivism of an extreme form which insisted on the 
renunciation of desires was bound to be unpopular. That 
was a path incapable of being trodden by the weak- 
minded. They, therefore, clung to the older religion 
(which made much of sacrifices) leaving austerities and 
wanderings to their strong-willed brethren. Those who 
performed penances and gained knowledge thereby of the 
ultimate truth were, by example and perhaps by precept, 
the teachers of the Toga philosophy. Numbers of such 
Yogis must have lived in different secluded corners, in hills 
and valleys, and the penances they performed gave sanctity 
to those spots. They became Tirthas or the holy places fit 
to be visited and worshipped by the common people. Look¬ 
ing at the chapters (79 et seq.) in the Vana parva, one notices 
that sages like Pulastya, Dhaumya and others narrate in 
detail the numerous holy places scattered all over India 
which are held in veneration because of the holy life led 
there by ascetics Examining the fruits ( Phala) mentioned 
as resulting from the baths and offerings in such Tirthas, 
we find that they are of two sorts (1) the removal of sins 
great and small; and (2) the eligiblity for the enjoyment of 
celestial pleasures (that are usually obtained by those who 
performed such sacrifices as the Vajapeya, Rajasuya, 
etc.). Here we have an indication of the things desired 
by the people. One section desired the removal of sin, 
and, if possible, final liberation (which is also mentioned 
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as the fruit of Tirtha Tairas). Another desired enjoy¬ 
ment. These were exactly the ideals respectively of the* 
Saivas and the Vaisnavas. After Brahma, Visnu and 
Rudra came to be recognised as the supreme gods, iSaivas 
as well as Vaisnavas belived equally in the rules laid down 
in the Vedas, and the teachings of the Upanisads, but they 
differed fundamentally in their conceptions of immortal 
bliss. To the Saiva the goal to be reached was final libera¬ 
tion from all fetters, bodily and mental, by their total 
annihilation. Hence he conceived of Rudra as the in¬ 
extinguishable, one who could never be destroyed, but who 
extinguished or destroyed everything else. That was why 
Rudra came to be called the Destroyer. In the final stage 
of the spiritual development of an individual, there ought to 
be no separateness at all from the supreme Siva. He ought 
to transcend his body and mind, pleasure and pain, and 
all opposites or dualities. He should attain union or 
Sayujya with Siva in which condition he would not be able 
to regard himself as separate from Siva. Till lie reached 
that stage, he was imperfect, however pure he might be, 
however eligible lie might be for the highest state of Sayujya ; 
for, those who were eligible had attained only the subordi¬ 
nate stages of Sdlokya , Samipya and Sarutya. That was also 
the reason why the doctrine of avatars did not appeal to the 
Saiva. God as an avatar was only a limited being, one who 
had the capacity, perhaps, of releasing himself from his 
fetters but not one without fetters. The Vaisnava believed 
differently. He had also an equally clear conception of the 
highest state that could be reached, and that ought to be 
reached. But there was, according to him, nothing appeal¬ 
ing in the idea of losing one’s own individuality totally. One 
should be united with the supreme, and yet be conscious 
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of the union. He should be united with the universe which 
again should be regarded as the other aspect of the 
supreme imperishable being. He was not, in other words, 
for the extinction of the universe as if it were something 
separate and distinct from the Supreme Purusa. He was 
rather in favour of the preservation of the Universe which 
was neither more nor less than the mamlestation of the 
Purusa himself, and his yearning was therefore for union or 
identification with the Purusa so manifested That was the 
reason why Visnu was given the name of the Preserver. After 
all, it is but a difference in the way in which the truth is 
perceived or viewed. The Saiva viewed the universe as an 
object of pain and misery—as pasa or fetters (and one bound 
by it to be Pasu) which had to be broken and destroyed. The 
Vaisnava regarded it as evidencing the greatness of the 
Purusa and so to be preserved. The Saiva, with his supe¬ 
rior pessimism (if it could be so called) was not likely to 
respect the Dharma Sastras, the Artha Sastras and other 
scriptures all of which were framed with the purpose of 
establishing orderliness in the world, inevitable for its welfare. 
He was bound to be a non-conformist, disdaining rules and 
conventions. Ideas of caste rigidity would be repugnant to 
the highly-evolved Saiva who would at best tolerate such 
notions in others who had not reached hisown stage ofdevclop- 
ment. He would pay respect to and cultivate the society 
of only such people, to whatever caste they might belong 
as were eligible for Samipya, Salokya , Sarupya and Sayujya , 
with Siva. The Vaisnava, on the other hand, was more 
concerned with the preservation of all rules and regulations 
which would have the effect of promoting peace, and happi¬ 
ness in the world. If ‘ Dharma ’ perished, the world would 
perish too, and, since the world ought not to peiish, for 
S—12 
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it was a manifestation of the glory of the cosmic Purusa, his 
duty consisted in doing everything he could for preserving 
the Dharma. If things went beyond his control he was 
sure Visnu would take the matter up himself; for he would 
come into the world as an Avatar. But when Visnu did 
come upon the earth, it would be to destroy the wicked, 
that is, all those who were instrumental in upsetting the 
Dharma, and so it was necessary that one should be careful 
not to deserve that terrible punishment from Visnu. Hence, 
the Agamas or rules laid down for the guidance of Siva 
bhaktas did not emphasise caste, and were concerned only 
with the duties of bhaktas in general, the proper fulfilment 
of which would render them fit to gain God vision, and 
ultimately union with $iva. These were regarded as im¬ 
pure by the others because they were subversive of caste 
ideas, and as stated before, they were not alluded to in the 
orthodox scriptures. 


CHAPTER VI 

THE SPREAD OF SAIVISM IN THE EPIC AGE 

The Mahabharata also furnishes us with materials 
about the regions where the worship of Siva was prevalent. 
In chapters 85—88 ot the Vana Parra , Dhaumya (the 
brother ofUpamanyu) describes the several Tirthas in the 
east, south, west and north of the Kuru Paricala kingdom, 
and the sages and gods worshipped in those places. In the 
eastern direction, 1 there were the following :—(1) Naimisa 
Forest; it is now known as Nimsar, twenty-four miles from 
the Sandila station of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, 
and twenty miles from Sitapur. It is situated on the left 
bank of the river Gomati. 2 There many Dcvas and Deva 
Rsis performed sacrifices. In that neighbourhood there is 
the sacred mountain known by the name of Gaya. People 
who visit that place have plenty of offspring. From that 
mountain flows a mahanadi called Phalgu. There is also a 
sacred fig tree by its side. (2) Another river named 
Kau&iki (which is very near) is equally holy. This river is 
the Ku4i, a large tributary of the Ganges from the north. 
Its confluence with the Ganges in Bengal is called Kau.4iki 
Tirtha. Vi^vamitra got Brahmanhood at that spot. 
Bhagiratha performed a sacrifice there. (3) Another 
sacred place is Kanyakubja—on the junction of the Ganges 
and the Kali-nadi or Iksumati, in Rohilkhand. There 
Vi^vamitra and Jamadgnya, Soma, and Indra performed 

1 Vana Parva Ch. 85. 

2 The identification of all these places has been given as found in the Index to 
the Kumbakonam Edn. of the Mahabharata published by Mr. T. R. Krishnacharya 
with a few changes. 
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penance and sacrifices. (4) The meeting place of the Ganges 
and the Yamuna is known ‘all over the world ’ for its holi¬ 
ness. It has the name Prayaga. (Modern Allahabad). 
(5) Then there is Agastyaparvata, which forms part of the 
Kalanjaraparvata (Modern Kalanjar). The forest of 
penance in that region is known by the name of Hiranya- 
bindu. (6) The hill of Mahendra (different from that in 
the Ganjam District)—which is also a mountain sacred to 
Agastya. There, in olden times, Brahma performed a 
sacrifice. (7) KedaraSrama in the source of the river 
Bhagirathi where it is in the form of a lake having a grove 
surrounding it named Brahma Sata. The A 4 ram a belongs 
to the Brahma rsi Matanga. (8) Kundoda Parvata (un¬ 
identified) where there is a forest of the gods. (9) River 
Bahuda (now known as Dhumila or Burha-Rapti, a frccder 
of the Rapti in Oudh). 

In the southern direction—Vana Parva, Ch. 86. 

(1) The River Godavari, abounding in parks and 
waters. (2) River Vena and Bimarathi—Wainganga, a 
tributary of the Godavari and Bhima. There the Rajarsi 
Nrga (son of Iksvaku) attained celebrity as a sacrificcr. 
(8) The river Payosni (now, the river Purna, one of the 
branches of the Tapti in Bcrar) is worshipped by the twice- 
born. It was in that place that Markandeya sang the 
praises of Nrga’s family. He who sees the trident-bear¬ 
ing Siva there attains the kingdom of Siva. There is a forest 
known as the Madhara vana. (4) To the north east of 
the river Praveni (?), there is the Asrama of Kanva. 
(5) Surparaka, which is famous for the sacrificial altar 
of Jamadagni (surparaka is now known as Sopara in 
the Bombay Presidency, 87 miles north of Bombay and 
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about 4 miles N. W. of Basscin). (6) Agastya Tirtha in 
the Pandya country. It is described in the Adi Parva 
236.3 as being near the southern ocean. (7) Kumari, in 
the Pandya country itself (Cape Comorin). It is spoken 
of as Kanya tirtham in Sabha Parva 32. 75 ; Vana Parva 
81, 112; and Vana Parva 82—83. In the last place, it is 
definitely stated as situated on the shore—tatastire samu- 
drasya kanyatirtham upaspr4et). (8) Tamraparni—(the 
river in the Tinncvelly (Dt.). (9) Gokarnain (a town in 

the North Kanara Dt. thirty miles from Goa). There is an 
as'rama belonging to a disciple of Agastya. There is another 
sacred to Agastya himself on the Vaidurya mountain. 
(10) Prabhasa (Somanath in Gujarat), with its Tirtha called 
Pindarakam. (11) The hill Orjayantah, i.e. Mt. Girnar, 
close tojunagar in Kathiawar. (12) Dvaravati, the place 
of Krsna (Dvaraka in Gujarat). 

Similarly several others are mentioned in the western 
and the northern directions. This description by Dhaumya 
is interesting because Dhaumya was the brother of Upa- 
manyu, and most of the holy places mentioned by him are 
naturally regions where Siva was worshipped. The localities 
specially valuable from the point of view of South Indian 
Saivism are Gokarna, TamraprnI and Cape Comorin. This 
shows that at the time of the Mahabharata, the south was 
well known and that Saivism had penetrated to that quarter, 
also. That the southerners accepted the Saivism of the 
north which had its origin even in the Vedic age is 
evidenced thereby. In further proof of the prevalence of 
that form of Saivism we have the mention of many 
South Indian Siva Ksetras in other portions of the great 
epic, e g. (1) The Rsikulya river in Ganjam is said to 
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rise on the Mahendra hills. 8 (2) Mahanadi. 4 (3) Vait- 
arani, 5 (4) J>ri parvata 6 (3ri Saila in the Kurnool Dis¬ 
trict). (5) Rsabha Mountain. 7 (6) Kaveri. 8 (7) Kanya 9 
or Cape Comorin. (8) Gokarna. 10 (9) Vena, the Wain 

gariga. 11 (10) Godavari. 12 (11) The source ofthcKrsna- 
Vena, i.e. the Krsna. 18 (12) Payosni (Purna river). 14 

(13) Dandakaranya forest. 18 (14) Surparaka. 18 (15) Sapta- 
godavari (?). 17 (10) Tungakaranyam, probably the 
source of the Tungabhadra river). 18 Later is mentioned 
Citrakiita (mountain) on the river Mandakini, 50 miles 
south-east of Baroda in Bundlekhand. 

'Phc ninth chapter of the Bhisma Parva also has some 
allusions to the countries and peoples of the south. Verse 
58 refers to the Dravidas and Kerajas, v. 59 to the 
Karnatakas and Kuntalas, v. 60 to the Colas and the 
Konkanas. It is clear, therefore that these regions were 
well known. But it is the account of Sahadcva’s digvijaya 
that makes a definite mention of the advance upon the 
southern countries, and since it is possible to trace the route 

3 Vana 82. I8f. 

4 Vana Gh. 82. v. 83. 

0 83. (>. 

6 Hctrani is a river near Cuttack in the Province of Orissa. Vana 83. 19. 

7 Vana 83. 21. 

8 Vana 83. 22. 

9 Vana 83. 23. 

10 Vana 83. 24. Place £iva worship. (Upa^anta umapatim). 

11 V. 33. 

l ' 2 Vana 83. 34. The confluence with the Vena is the bathing place. 

18 Vana 83. 37. 

1 4 V. 40. 

16 V. 41. 

1 0 V. 43. 

17 V. 44. 

18 V. 46. 
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of Sahadeva and since it throws light upon the existence of 
of several A^ramas and R.sis in the region of the Kaveri, it 
is worth while examining it in some detail. It appears in 
chapters 33 and 32 of the Sabha Parva. Chapter 32, verse 
65 relates the conquest of the king of Bhojakata who must 
have been master of the northern part of Berar. The next 
place to which Sahadeva marched was Surparaka which 
could not have been in Bijapur, as stated by Mr. Subba 
Rao, in his index to the Kumbakonam edition of the Maha- 
bharata , for Bijapur is far to the south, and several other 
places arc mentioned to the north of Bijapur as having 
been passed by Sahadeva after he left Surparaka. 18a The 
next stopping place was Talakatam, or the Thai ghat 
through which the railway now passes from Nasik to 
Kalyan. Then Sahadeva overpowered the rulers of the 
Dandaka forest and passed on to conquer the islands 
Sagaradvipavasam^ca) in the proximity of Bombay (pro¬ 
bably, Bombay itself). The kings of those regions arc spoken 
of as ‘ mlecchayonijan ’, (born of barbarians). That was 
quite likely because several foreigners were carrying on 
trade in that locality. Afterwards the prince proceeded to 
the hill known as Kolagiri, modern Kolhapur from where he 
passed on to Surabhipattanam, the identification of which 
is not quite definite. Yet it seems likely that it was Sorab 
in the northern-western border of Mysore State in the 
Shimoga District. In that case, Sahadeva must have taken 
the road running south from Thana to Kolhapur and thence 
to Belgaum. From this last place, he could have gone 
to Dharwar and Hubli and then proceeding throgh the 


18 a This is undoubtedly Sopara in the Island of Bassein, North of Bombay, 
referred in the Buddhist Ja takas (the Sopparaka Jataka), and a place of consequence 
as the capital of Northern Konkan. S. K. 
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road going to Gokarna, he might have turned eastwards 
to reach Sorab via Kumta and Siddapur. If he. did so, • 
we can well understand how he gained possession of an 
island called Tamram' °which was very probably the Anjidiv- 
Island at the mouth of the Kalinadi. The next achieve¬ 
ment of Sahadeva was the subjugation of tribes of people 
variously described as the one-footed, the forest-dwellers and 
the Kerajas. From there he must have advanced to some 
place from which he was able to send his men to receive 
tributes from the rulers of Nagari, of Samjayanti, of heretics 
(Pasandam) of Karahataka, and also from the Pandya, 
Dravida, Is.era}a, Odra, Andhra, Kalinga, etc. Here 
the poet gives only a summary of the further progress of 
Sahadeva, and we are therefore not in a position to fix 
exactly the localities visited by the prince. In the next 
chapter (Chapter 33), he narrates how Sahadeva re¬ 
ached tin; Rave ri. 20 There he states “ daksinam ca 
diSam jilva cojasya visayam yayau ”. Putting the two 
accounts together, we have to mark that region from 
where the prince could possibly send envoys to all the 
places named in chapter 32, and from where he could 
go south to cross the Raveri. It seems very probable 
that after the conquest of islands, Sahadeva marched 
a little to the north along the coast as far as Cape 
Ramas, for verse 70 of chapter 32 states that lie took 
possession of the Ramaka Mountain, which could not 
be either the Ramdurg mountain of the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency or the Raman durga hills in the neighbourhood 
of Hospet (in the District of Bellary) ; for Sahadeva had 
no necessity to go to those places when he was advanc¬ 
ing south, which was his main object. Hence, we may 


>» v. 4. 

V. 3. 
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believe that Sahadeva first went to Gokarna, and then 
doing some fighting in the coast up to. C. Ramas, retraced 
his steps arid halted near Sorab at Siddhapur, from where 
he sent his emissaries to distant places—even as far as 
Kalinga in the east. The Nagari of the epic might have 
been in the Shimoga District, (Mysore), and Karahatakan, 
Karhad in the Southern Mahratta country. From 
Siddhapur or Surabhipattanam, Sahadeva had to pass south¬ 
wards to cross the Kaveri and reach the southern bank. 
This could most conveniently have been done, if he took the 
road starting from Siddhapur and going through Sagar, 
Shimoga and Kadur. From Kadur he must have cut across 
the country along the route through which the railway now 
runs between Kadur and Tiptur. That would make it easy for 
him to come to the south of the present Ciknayakanhalli 
from which the road running due south would take him to 
Scringapatam. The Kaveri was probably crossed there. 
He does not seem to have gone to the Coja capital (wher¬ 
ever it might have been located then), and according to the 
story, the Tamils were not able to see him to their entire 
satisfaction. Some of them accompanied him to the 
Pandya country. The route described is evidently a 
mountain route which abounded in elephants, forest tribes, 
tigers, deer, parrots, peacocks, mountain fowls, etc. 21 Since 
Sahadeva avoided the Cola country (although he received 
various kinds of presents from the Co}a king, through his 
envoys) and since he passed through the mountain region, 
we can infer that he went from Seringapatam to Madura 
along the route passing through Mysore, Nanjangod, 
Gundalpet, Masinigudi, Ootacamund, Coonoor, Avanasi, 


a* VV. 22. 23. 
S—13 
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Palladam, PolJachi, Udumalpct, Palni, Dindigul and then 
Madura. The picturesque scenery described in the text is 
explained thereby. From Madura, Sahadeva proceeded to 
pay respects to Agastya in the Podiyil Hills, and the route 
is quite clear—Tirumangalam, 3rivilliputur, Sankara- 
nainarkoil, Tenka^i, Papanasam. (The Podiyil Hills must 
be reached through the last mentioned place). The next 
visited by the prince was Cape Comorin. The road taken 
for that must have been that going through Papanasam, 
Sermadevi, and Nagercoil, to Cape Comorin. 

This, according to my hypothesis, was the line of 
Sahadcva’s advance through the Southern country. It 
enables us to understand why the Mahabharata lays much 
emphasis upon the sanctity of the two rivers, the Kaveri 
and the Tamraparni, and the two places on the coast, Cape 
Comorin and Gokarna. The great praise given to the 
Kaveri in the epic is worth notice. 22 

In chapter 33 of the Sabha Parva, verses 3 to 18 are a 
description of the different kinds of trees growing on its 
banks but verses 9 and 10 state that the Kaveri shines with 


22 Versos 4 to 13 Sabha Parva Ch. 33. 

Dadar£a pinjyatoyarn vai Kaverlm saritam varain 
nana paksigagair ju§|ain tapasairupa£obhilam || 
Salalddlirarjunairbilvairjainbu£almalakim£ukaib 

Kadatnbaih sapta pargai^ca ka^maryainalakairvftam || 
Nyagrodhai£ca niaha&akhaify plak$airaudurnbarairapi 
Samipala£avj-k$ai£ca a£vatthai£ khadirairvftam || 
Badaribhi&ca samchannam a£vakari)ai£ca £obhitam 
Cutaifc putydrakapatraiSca kadajivanasamvftam 
cakravakagaijaih kinjam plavaiSca jalavayasaifc 

Samudrakakaifr krauncaiSca naditam jala kukkutaijji || 
Evain kliagai&ca bahubhify sanghu^am jalavasibhify 

A^ramairbahubhi^ saktam caitya vyksaiSca Sobhitam 
Sobhitam Brahmagaifc subhrairvedavedangaparagaifo 

kvacit tiraruhairvpk§air malabhiriva Sobhitam, etc., etc. 
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the A^ramas of several Rsis and pure Brahmans who have 
a thorough knowledge of the Vedas and the Vcdangas. In 
verses 12 if. Sahadeva contemplates' as follows:—“This 
Kaveri is as sacred as the Ganga of our parts (Asinadrastre 
yatha Ganga Kaveri ca tatha Subha).” It ought to be 
remembered that Sahadeva had a knowledge of the Kaveri 
only in its upper course. It was Arjuna who saw it at its 
mouth. That is mentioned in chapter 235 of the Adi 
Parva, vv. 14 and 15. 

“ Kaverim tarn samasadya sangame sagarasya ca. 

Snatva sarhpujya devamScapitrimsca munibhih saha. 

Samudra tirena Sanair Manaluram jagama ha.” 

After bathing at the place where the Kaveri meets the 
sea and performing puja to gods, pitrs and munis, he slowly 
went along the coast and reached Manalur, which is 
perhaps to be identified with Manamelkudi at the mouth 
of the Valiyar (Vcllar south) river which divides the 
Pudukkotta State into two. He then asks the Pandya king 
to olfer his daughter in marriage and the king replies that 
his ancestors worshipped Siva 2 3 for offspring and through 
His grace one child was being born to each one of them. 
He also had only one and that was the daughter now asked 
for. Here we have a definite mention of the fact that the 
early Pandya kings were worshippers of Siva. It shows 
how Saivism had reached the southernmost corners of 
India in the Epic period. That is why our earliest availa¬ 
ble Tamil literature evidences the prevalence of Saivism in 
South India. 

28 Ugreija tapasa tena deva devafy pinaka dhrik 

IiSvaras tSsitafc partha devadeva umapatih || 

Sa tasmai bhagavan pradad ekaikam prasavam kuje etc., etc. V. 23 f. 
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Hence, the history of South Indian 3aivism becomes 
in reality nothing more than the history of the development 
in South India of the one form of Saivism which was known 
to have prevailed throughout India in the Epic period. 



CHAPTER VII 


SAIVISM IN THE EARLIEST TAMIL 
LITERATURE 

The earliest known Tamil literature goes by the name 
of £>angam works, and it is from them alone that we can 
have any idea of the social, political and religious condition 
of the Tamil land in the earliest period which we could 
reach back to at present. Looking at the Tolkappiyam , 
which is a grammatical exposition of the Tamil language as 
it was in use in the days of the Sangam, we find that the 
Tamils were worshippers of the gods * Mayon ’ or Krsna, 
‘Seyon’ or the Red God (Subrahmanya), ‘Vendan’ or 
Indra and Varuna. 1 “ The forest region which is dear to 
the ocean-coloured, the mountain region dear to the red 
Murugan, the well-watered river region dear to Indra and 
the sandy coast region which is dear to Varuna, are respec¬ 
tively known as Mullai, Kurinji, Marudam and JVeydal”. 2 
Here it is seen that at the time that the Tolkappiyam came 
to be written, if not much earlier than that, the Vedic gods 
Indra and Varuna had come to be worshipped in the plain 
country (of rivers) and in the coasts. This shows that the 
people living in these regions of South India were not 
different in their religion from the people who were the 
earliest inhabitants of Aryavarta in the north. It was 

1 iDirQiurranr Qldiu arrQ&nJD (LjSOdSQpib 

Q&Qiu rrGsr Qldiu anLDQjan[r ll\ go &qjhd 
Q aiiihgosT Qlduj ^ibLjasr§£j60&(tpib 

wqjjasvrQsr Qldiu Quq$LDmr§£j60a(LpLD 

(tpebSsO LDQJjgfrLD QrBILI&Q60&5T& 

Q&fr&aShu (Lpan piuir jb Q& re0606yibu(})Q ld .Tol. Por. 5. 

2 Nach. Com. p. 13. 
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Indra, Varuna, Soma, etc., that were the characteristically 
Aryan gods to whom the men of the Vedic times performed 
sacrifices. Tims, at some remote period, about which 
nothing can be precisely told, men of the north spread their 
religious conceptions in the southern countries. The time 
when the events of the Ramayana and the Mahabharata 
took place might have been the period of such a religious 
movement in the land, for both these epics make mention 
of the advance of the northerners into the southern country. 
It was Siva or Rudra that was regarded as the mountain 
deity in the land of the northerners ; but we find that the 
Tamils regarded Muruga or Subrahmanya as the god of 
that quarter. In Vedic times, the worship of Subrahmanya 
was unknown, though the name appears in the Taittiriya 
Aranyaka, Pra4na I, Anuvaka 12 v. 58. There Agni and 
Vayu are spoken of as the servants or attendants of Indra, 
called by the name Subrahmanya. 3 We do not have any 
hymns addressed to him. but in the period of the Epics, 
we have allusions to the birth of Kartikeya or Subrahmanya. 
He is spoken of as the son of Rudra or Agni. The worship 
of Subrahmanya surely was a consequence of the develop¬ 
ment of Rudra worship or Siva worship. We have noticed 
above that Rudraism or Saivism developed even during 
the days of the Atharva Veda. The southerners were 
influenced by this apparently widespread movement, and, 
identifying their own old deity Muruga with Subrah¬ 
manya, regarded him as an equal to Indra and Varuna. 
The rise of Saivism had its reaction in the rise of Vaisna- 
vism in the north; and just in the same manner in which 


* Indrayahi sahasrayuk | agnirvibhras{i vasanafc 
vayu5$vetasikadruka£ | .nityastc’nucarastava | Subrahmagyom. 
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the former spread over to the south in the remote past, the 
latter faith too came to the south. Visnu got the name of 
Mayon. But at the time when Indra, Varuna, the Red 
God and the Blue god came to be worshipped for the first 
time in the South, the last two deities were not regarded as 
superior to all the other gods. They were given only a 
position of equality with the rest and were therefore 
worshipped just in the same manner in which the others 
were worshipped. The manner of worship also seems to 
have been influenced by the northerners, for, we notice in 
the Jsangam works, something like Vedic sacrifices being 
performed in the southern country. Naccinarkiniyar, the 
commentator of the Tolkappiyam (Porul), thus explains the 
manner of worship in vogue in early times, and supports 
his statements with texts selected from the fSangam writings. 
He says (pp. 13th and 14th of Porul, Commentary) : <• The 
shepherds of the mullai region, offer several oblations to the 
sacrifice receiving Mayon so that cattle may be fruitful ; 
and they jointly pray ‘protect our numerous cows.’” 8a 
Here we notice a close similarity between the Vedic ritual 
of sacrifices, oblations and prayers. If we cannot infer from 
this that the southerners borrowed these ideas from the 
northerners, we must postulate that the northerners 
borrowed them from the south. Or, we must hold that 
both the northerners and the southerners developed this 
practice independently. Whatever be the truth, we detect 
that worship in such remote periods of time consisted in 
sacrifices, oblations and prayers. In the Kurihji region, the 


s a Kalittogai. 105. 
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Kuravas (or the dwellers of the forest region), and others 
are found to do the same thing to the Red God. 4 

“ She will recover if the powerful and famous Muruga 
who destroyed the peoples of the earth, is worshipped. 55 In 
the same manner Indra and Varuna were also worshipped 
by people living in their respective regions. 5 6 

The one thing that strikes us in such worship is that 
it was not impossible for all castes to worship those gods. 
We do not find any priest functioning ; nor do we find any 
very elaborate rules laid down regarding the manner in 
which sacrifices had to be celebrated. The people believed 
that if they offered the oblations, the god of that region 
would reveal himself. Usually it was in the person of some 
body that the god showed himself. Apparently anybody 
might serve as the agent through whom the god would 
speak. It is possible to understand the popular faith in 
such a manner of god revelation, because we have even at 
the present time, in South India, a belief among the 
common folk in such god manifestations. Whenever 
cholera or small-pox is prevalent, people join together and 
conduct some ceremonies, and suddenly somebody gets god- 
possessed (according to the belief of the masses), and says 
certain tilings. This function of pointing out the mistakes 
committed by people which arc the cause of their 
sufferings is specially discharged by Subrahmanya. He 
reveals himself through such god-possessed individuals 
on the occasions of his Ptija, usually on the Tai Pu&am 

4 U lg_($ UJ IT IT ueo L/S If g g (>V)& 

QibQGgulL (oumrg sushr 

Aharn 22 quoted by Nachinarkiniyar. 

6 Kalittogai 98 for Indra; Also Pattuppattu-Pat tinappalai 86, 87; Aham 109 
and Aham 240 for Varuna. 
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(full moon of makara, December-January) day. fSasta is a 
god of the Malayajam country who still shows himself in 
this fashion. Whatever might be the logic of such beliefs, 
they represent the views of the bye-gone days in the Tamil 
land. One can almost surely regard them as having been 
the prevalent notions of the common people (and therefore 
indigenous) from the earliest times. The fact of the mention 
of Indra, Varuna, etc., alone makes one believe that Vedic 
influences prevailed. Yet, from the manner in which these 
Vedic gods were regarded in the days of the Tolkapbiyam 
(which must be anterior to some poems at least which 
appear in the 3angam collections), 8 we can form an idea 
also of the extent to which the Vedic influence prevailed 
among the common people. They were ready to believe in 
these gods, but they could not give up their ancient and 
time-honoured customs. They worshipped them along with 
the other gods and, though they apparently gave them a 
higher place, they adopted the same manner of worship. 
This was not objected to by the northerners (who spread 
this faith), because, after all, their mode of worship was not 
different from the Vedic form, except for the fact that 
hymns were not employed, the Sama was not sung. It is 
conceivable that the southerners sometimes used even the fire 
though perhaps they did not construct fire-altars (homa 
kundas ). 

If Northern beliefs came to the Tamil land in the time 
when the events of the Ramayana or the Mahabharata took 
place, they were bound to be considerably influenced by the 


6 For, 3iva is distinctly mentioned as the three-eyed god in some Puram and 
Aham verses, but he is not so referred to in the Tolkappiyam . 


S—14 
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indigenous religious tendencies of the South, because those 
who came over to the south must have been very few iq 
number. This is clearly seen in their conception of Seydn, 
or the Red God. He was equated with Subrahmanya by 
the upper classes of the people as is evidenced by reference 
to him in Puram 56 which will be noticed in detail later, but 
the conception of Muruga or Subrahmanya among the 
masses was of a low order. In the Tolkappiyam PoruJ 60, 
there is reference to the {Qeu rSlujirii^i) invocation of this 
god conducted by the Velan, so called because he held the 
spear in his hand. In the Narrinai we have several referen¬ 
ces to this deity being believed to be causing trouble to 
young girls. For that purpose, ball or offering were made 
by the Velan to the god. It is this that is referred to in 
verses 34, 47, 173, 273, 282, 351 and 376. Poets are very 
fond of comparing the leanness in the sweet-heart owing to 
her separation from her lover to the change effected in the 
physical features of a Muruga -possessed person. Such a 
conception of Muruga is in no way better than that of a 
demon or a ghost. There is one stanza in Narrinai which 
may be taken to throw some light upon the origin of the 
Muruga Vel himself and ends thus :— 

<55L LDlSIgST <3b6MTQ55fl (Vfylp. 

(o6i/6V6sr (o qj bwr l Qouj/jl ll8oSt gu£(o &)ir ilj 

<$Z_Q/ 6ir IT uSl lb 4^c55 ( LDL 6 D 617 LD6ST JT) ) IT $ UU (ip q$G> <55- 

Narrinai, 34. 

which means, “O, you who came when invoked by the Velan 
who adorned himself with the Kadamba garland. If you like, 
be a God—you are innocent. Live long in innocence”. The 
general life of the people must have remained very much the 
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same that it had been before this intrusion of northern deities . 
The Tamils, as evidenced by the accounts of their activities 
in the £angam works, were a vigorous people taking delight 
mostly in love and war, and that is the reason why the 
whole of the Safigam literature is capable of being divided 
into two broad groups as Aham and Puram. Since the songs 
themselves were either in praise of the martial exploits of 
heroes or of their fickleness or constancy in love matters, we 
have no opportunity of estimating the real extent of the 
progress of religious thought in that age. Yet, from occa¬ 
sional allusions and incidental references we do have 
unmistakable evidence of the spread of Brahmanic philoso¬ 
phy and Puranic mythology in the Tamil land even at that 
remote period. This was no doubt due to the migration of 
numbers of Brahmans to the south and to their permanent 
.settlement in the Tamil country. Many of them were great 
scholars in Tamil and numbers of them gained celebrity as 
Sahgavi poets. It is fruitless to examine when they came, 
for the truth seems to be that there is no evidence of a time 
antecedent to their coming. The R.sis, Sanyasins and house¬ 
holders of the North were always moving about throughout 
the length and breadth of India either for penance or pilgri¬ 
mage, and some of them fixed themselves permanently in the 
Tamil country in different periods of time. Not coming as 
conquerors, they never came into conflict with the earlier 
peoples. On the other hand, the life they led was one of 
piety and devotion, and hence was bound to win for them 
the respect and admiration of the men in whose midst they 
came to settle. It is such a feeling of respect that finds 
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expression in the S ah gam works. For instance, the respect 
shown to the Brahman wife is seen from a description of 
her in the Kalittogai 52 : 

gfrLLGnir<& &aiuT&sflan uj g mr jd(&) & nr ib?£l$35T 

Grbiffyp& (2airanujrrdr Q&iu@jfi ftGufiosr 

LD 6m fhJ <$ LD tp !b(T jbrn&§l LD8o0 fflGST nr)] U 6$ QIJUp/T *_ 

warnrhiQ&m Gii(Q&6uir @jj)!(9ji?. (oUjrr(2[r 

“ Those of humble families will fear you, you with your lotus 
eyes, and cool and fragrant sandal paste, taking you for the 
goddess who has her seat in the fragrant mountain and who 
receives offerings, if you should appear”. In this account, 
we have evidence of the worship of a goddess (Kollippavai) 
in the mountain to whom offerings are made by people 
belonging to the lower castes. At the same time, it gives 
evidence of a high regard for the Brahman woman. So we 
see clearly that the prevalence of purely indigenous forms 
of worship was not incompatible with the acceptance of 
Brahmanic conceptions about ethics and philosophy. Sutra 
26 of the Tolkappiyam Poru} deals with the reasons justifying 
the separation of Brahnmans, Ksatriyas and VaiSyas from 
their wives :— 

.9/01 jb lyerr, §1 (ifiiuiriiQ$irif (Swear 

“ The three higher classes may separate themselves for 
Vedic study, and for the purposes of doing the work 
of ambassadors.” This also is proof of the fact that 
the Brahmans had become an integral part of the Tamil 
people with special functions of their own. The duty 
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of going for Vedic study is referred to (in Aham 125) in the 
words 


«5)«Q<5/T(y> LninSeo «£_6i/6rr &rr6brp 
Q&tueQSoW LDq^diSlp Q&sisr(S(njir 

‘those who went to study the work relating to the god 
worthy of being worshipped’. Here it is the Vedic study 
pursued by the first three castes that is alluded to (accord¬ 
ing to Naccinarkiniyar’s commentary on Tolkappiyam PoruJ, 
p. 68). The Vedas and Vedic scriptures are definitely 
mentioned in the Tolkappiyam, PoruJ 41 as the fittest for 
those born in the higher castes. 

1 hough the Tamil people were thus aware of the 
Vedas and the Vedic scriptures, since Brahmanism or the 
Vedic religion did not spread as an aggressive creed uproo¬ 
ting all the earlier forms of worship, we find in the Sangam 
works direct references to the indigenous deities. One such 
was the hero-stone or ibQji&so. In reality, it was only a 
stone planted in commemoration of a hero. Yet, people 
sometimes honoured it as if it were a deity and worshipped 
it. This is referred to in Aham 35 as being prayed to by 
Maravar. 


6$60(o 60 IT 6U IT lp<£65)& g 9 (Lp g Q g IT 65)L_ LD JT)60 IT 
60 60 60 (T GMT U gjj <£ 60) <35 & &L.6)JL. (o L.J 600T LDfT IT 
fB($dSp l$6d(&L-l9.$ dj/lf UU®$§}3> 

(o^fruiSJd &6rrQ6rrrr($ gj&8_uu66) Q & ir Q <i @ ib 


The hero-stone was adorned with peacock feathers and 
offerings of toddy were made. Yet, the generality of the 
people had, in the 3angam period, a very clear conception 


of the gods of the Puranas. Puram 56 gives direct evidence 
of it. There a ki^ggis^c^ngared Visnu, Balarama 

•f Administration. Mua aooJfc ^, 


rifnt 
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and Subrahmanya for his various qualities. The desenp- 
lion of these sods is in accordance with the descriptions of 
them in the l’urSiias.’ Siva is spoken of as having a long 
braid of hair shining like a dame, a dag having tie strong 
bull for his ensign and a blue neck. BalarSma is mentioned 
as being of a white colour and as holding the weapon of 
the plough. His llag bears the Palmyra sign. V,»» is 
described as having the ensign of a bud (GarutJa) and 
being of the blue colour of the emerald found m the earth, 
and' Subrahmanya (called SSyon and also Muruga) is 
spoken of as riding the elephant Pimmukham of unfai ing 
victory, and holding the dag of a peacock. It is, however, 
noteworthy that Siva is called also the Kurram which is a 
name usually applied to Yama or the god of death, los- 
sibly that is because his destructive aspect was a prominent 

feature at that time. 


nr pgysueo apiiuifliu Qoiilhri(^etr eS ir^emu. 
tArrjbjD<3<i> aw®#® idotA iBl. jb 

<Sl_t>b 6 U 61 T IT L/lfleilSstT Lf 65 ) H IL] ® 
mL_sb(ol 6 iiib uSssr aQar ip Qiuirg)i 

ww'tirw)ijru ,©©h >yasxriq Ghoefl 
sBmrgyiiuir qCQairip eajnebQeouJ Siu/rgy 
£D«»f?ix>itS gjiuifliLi LDir © Qaiek flu 
tSl 6 mflQpa g£/r© Qiuiraar QaiuSiu/rgu Qi&ssr 
^ir 60 iij aira^iii air eOijpesT l 3 jb 
<2(iTj60ir ib 60 idem a ibirA) su® sir <63 is/ 

©<3iu u>rjbjD(3 © 

6U6dQiuir& ©Sil/ eursti (Siuir&tru 
Lj&Qifiir<i> $G>tu uSaq^ibirQib&br 

QptgQair $ $<2iu (ipesrsrfiiugi (ipip$$6Qesr (Nakkirar, Pu£am 56). 
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It is just possible that the Tolkappiyam was older 
than this stanza of the Puram as al,so a few other poems 
in it which have references to Siva, e.g. : 

ldSsou Quq^gSIjd urribL/ Q^irmr Q&iretP® 

GilUfTQJj <£5 floGST Q <35 IT QSfiT (J) Q <oU IL$ L J7) 0 U 
Q U 0 ffSl JB 60 ID [T IT <5 Q<oU&5T0 &>&&) 

< l6)l.jd romrmrGO 

L$&n jdjth go) ml6rrihj (&j QLD.r($'&mr (Surra) (Puram, 55). 

Here we have reference to the destruction of the three 
castles, the blue neck, the moon on the head and the eye 
on the forehead. Poems 1, 6, 91, 166 and 198 of the 
Puram also allude to 8iva. The fact that Siva is not 
mentioned as a deity in the Tolkappiyam may be indi¬ 
cative of the fact that the Tolkappiyam was much older 
than at least some poems of the Aham, Puyam and 
other Sangam works. Be that as it may, Siva was not, 
it is clear, regarded as the god of any geographical 
region. He also does not seem to have been worshipped 
by the majority of the people who were only Maravas, 
Kuravas, etc., and were satisfied with the local gods and 
such inferior gods as Nadukal, etc. It was only a 
small minority even among the cultured classes that 
could have had a knowledge of the Puranic stories, and 
their songs in prayer or praise, were bound to contain 
references to Puranic deities about Siva, Visnu and 
other gods who were worshipped in non-Tamil lands 
also. References to Siva are absent in the Nar^inai. 
Poems appearing in it have been composed by as many 
as 175 poets, and though some of them, for instance 
Bharatampadiya Perumdevanar and Nakkirar, knew 
of the Puranic stories, and of Siva (as evidenced by 
their poems in the Puram), yet they give no indication 
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of such knowledge of theirs in the songs making up the 
Narrinai. In the invocatory verse at the beginning of the 
Narrinai , Bharatampadiya Perumdevanar is said to have 
translated one of the meditation slokas appearing in the 
Visnu Sahasranama 8 That is a clear proof of the preva¬ 
lence of north Indian religious influence upon some poets of 
the southern country. In the same collection, poem 32 is 
written by Kapilar, who describes himself in poem 200 of 
Puram as a Brahman.— 

ujitQgm uffl&l606ar Lfi&r§$)] LDrhgmr&r 

He must therefore have had a knowledge of the Puranas, 
etc., and it is revealed in the poem 9 by a reference to 
Krsna and Baladeva.— 

tLirCoiurr &srasrm id rro) a/ anp<& x6urr jy6dr, qj ir&SI(2 ijli ir gstostost. 

iSaUiyam-kumaranar, whose caste is not known, refers to 
ascetics of braided hair performing penances underneath 
the Konrai trees. Since the Konrai garland is the one 
worn by Siva, 

X6wm$ xtr tr ih ny rhjQxtr m 65) ft) 

we may infer that it is Saiva ascetics that are referred 
to thus:— 

Qxfraran ft), xmL-Qiurr urrurr (oldgsFIx, 

(3j<3sr n)i6V)iD < 2 >aj@liuir (Hurra) 10 

Another poet Mijaikilan Nalvett^nar, a VeJJaJa by caste,* * 
makes a remark that success in war and in the world is a 
result of Karma, etc — 

Qr5ip.iu OwnQ^ebsiunmjpi r 

Q& UJ6&$65TU Ulu(o65T * 12 

This is a Puranic or Sastraic idea. Again, poet IJanahanar 

b p. 54 of the Introduction ofNarjrigai. 

® 32 of Narrinai. 

I 0 Narrinai, 141. 

II Introduction p. 49. 

13 Narrinai, 210. 
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alludes to the Sapta FLsis or Seven Rsis in the Narrinai 
poem 231.— 

QS)L£>iup dUemhjQiu wmFliSlp GQ&ibiSljb 
GnaQprrQg ld[tl9 Qgwq^lBsst Quito) 

These and other instances similar to these, amply evidence 
the spread of religious ideas which are characteristically 
north Indian or Aryan. Some kings too of the SSangam 
period adopted Vedic practices and ceremonials by per¬ 
forming sacrifices, as the names themselves indicate, e.g , 
Palyaga Salai Mudu Kudumipperuvaludi, 13 and Raja- 
suyam Vetta PerunarkiJJi. 14 Poet Sattantandaiyar 
expresses in the Puram 15 the idea that those who fall in 
battle, without running away from the field, will attain 
heaven : 

sliuit iSSso iL/60s6j§i j/«/ru sug&i gjd: 

That is again a Puranic conception expressed in many 
places, e.g., in the Bhagavad Gita;—“ Hatova prapsyase 
svargam” 18 (i c., if you die you will attain Heaven). 
It is in sutra 75 of the Tolkappiyam 17 (PoruJ) that we have 
unmistakable proof of the very definite notions that every¬ 
one in the Tamil land had about the respective duties of the 

10 Poems, 6, 9, 12, 15, etc. 

1 4 Puram, 125. 

10 287. 

16 II. 37. 

17 Sjpj GU&n&uUL-L. unriruumu u&aqp 

68) LD 6U 68) & LL (T l3 65T (T & IT 
lB(T$QpG5r pj LL IT I $ G> 65T (o (65) IT U&$(ip 
LLpisBo) Q&iu$ (y> 6U 65) a & &rr60(ip 
Q(5 jffuShg) jbjfihu rf} OlOSrQ fDUJQpLL 

/5/r6$0 6ULp<&&)jbayupu u<£&(y)ib 

unroOfS llltlSIjd Quir-($i5ir <3S655r^j 

wSo5T [£l8s0 6ll68)d5 (otUfrUfTfhl Q c55 (LQ 6U 65) <55 u3 JT) 

Q(frj65)&[Q8oO QufbjnQ&&TLL<g5)IT Lf&)0 IT. 
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different castes. Naccinarkiniyar has commented upon 
this sutra, and the following is a free translation of some 
portions of his commentary. The first line means “ The 
group of Brahmanic duties which are six-fold.” The com¬ 
mentary runs as follows :—“ The six-fold Brahmanic duties 
become eighteen-fold since each one of the primary duties 
is capable of being classified as duties of first-rate, second- 
rate, or third-rate importance. The six main functions of 
the Brahman are (1) studying the Vedas, (2) teaching the 
Vedas, (3) performing sacrifices for themselves, (4) per¬ 
forming them for others, (5) making gifts and (6) receiv¬ 
ing them. Of these, the first (studying the Vedas) will 
become a duty of first-rate importance, if the Rk, Yajus, or 
the Sama is studied. It will be second-rate, if the Atharva 
Veda, the Vcdarigas and the Dharma Sastras are studied. 
It will be third-rate, if the Puranas and the Itihasas are 
studied. The same division applies to the second duty of 
teaching the Vedas”. Similar explanations are given for 
the rest. Naccinarkiniyar comments upon the word ud&ib 
(p. 246) of the first line, and says that the word has been 
purposely used so as to include also those who were born of 
Brahman unions with non-Brahman women. Such people 
were not entitled to all the six duties of the Brahmans. 
Naccinarkiniyar also takes a poem 18 from the Pur a JVanuru 
to illustrate the Brahmanic custom of performing sacrifices. 
This poem begins with a mention of Siva : 

[bmqrjujibp fimfUBir (ip&jj (ip &>go<o\jgst qj it ilj (3 u it a it , 

QpirMrjj)] Ljfflfhg off (fl it mi?., (&s) ny mr rf ib g Qoi/r^ (tpgijrjireb etc. 

The phrase ‘ Mudumudalvan ’ means Siva, and the quotation 


18 166 of the Pur am. 
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means that the one Veda classified as the four Vedas and 
understood by means of the six Vedangas is ever on the 
tongue of $iva of fully cultivated understanding, and high 
matted locks. The point worthy of notice here is that the 
Veda (which according to tradition came out of its own 
accord, and not from the mouth of anybody) is described 
as abiding for ever on the tongue of Siva, He alone there¬ 
fore is fit to reveal the Veda, or make it known to the 
world. Again, anyone uttering the Veda, necessarily utters 
the word of 3iva, for the Veda cannot separate itself from 
the word of Siva. Such a conception can originate only 
from one who regards Siva as the highest god. Thus it is 
evident that the poet (Avur Mulam Khar) was a believer 
in Saivism. Lower down in the same poem, the poet 
exhibits (as became the fashion with the 7 evaram hymners 
of a later date), an attitude of antagonism towards the 
followers of other religious sects (Buddhists, etc., according 
to the annotator). 


Qfi§lJ5ire6laec aarnGuir ir illueb &mu wirr, Quuutumair 
Q ij ir till il/ mr ir & gj, Quit uli (Stii tr tr tr g/ QlduIj QaimP® 

which means “ those who kept down from prevailing the 
teaching of people who, in hostility to the venerable Holy 
Book, accept as truth what is false without understanding 
that what they take to be truth is really false”. Here is a 
definite mention of the fact that there were some who were 
disbelievers in the Vedas. That there were such people in 
(Northern India) is evidenced by a verse in the Vana Parva 
of the Mahabharata where Markan^leya tells Yudhis^hira 
what the condition of the people in the Kali age will be, 
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« Na vratani carisyanti brahmana Vedamndakah”, 19 ue., 

« They (will) respect no vows; (though) Brahmans, t. ey 
(will) denounce the Vedas”. This Puram poem is in praise 
of a Brahman (Punjarrur Parppan Kauniyan, Brahman 
Kaundinya of Pum Sattur) who performs a saenhee. 
Hence the poem reveals the poet’s attitude of respect not 
only to Siva, but also to Vcdic rituals such as sacrifices 
performed by pure Brahmans for the welfare of the commu¬ 
nity. This shows that Saivism was not regarded as in¬ 
compatible with the Karma path of Vedic sacrifices. 

The twin classics, the Silappadikaram and Manimekalai 
throw more light upon the development of different religious 
beliefs in South India. It is clear from them that there 
were a pretty large number of people who were Saivas. 
There were also temples constructed for a number of deities 
some of whom were not the traditional gods of the Tamils 
noticed in the Tolkapfnyam. At the present moment one 
cannot be positive about the time when these classics were 
written. It is just possible that they were written in the 
last quarter of the second century A.D.; but there is no 
conclusive evidence in favour of it. All that can therefore 
be said about the history of South Indian Saivism, in the 
earliest period of South Indian history, is that in the 
early centuries of the Christian era, the Puranas were 
known to the Tamils, and that Saivism, as known to the 
northerners, was also known to the people of the South. 
They might have been a small section of the community, 
but their knowledge of the northern creed (for, it has to be 
regarded as a northern religion since Siva is not included in 


1 o Yana Parva 193. 26. 
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the g?ds mentioned in the Tolkappiyam) was sufficiently 
thorough going. 

4ough allusions to Siva or Visnu in the two epics are 
few and far between, they show that people had equal 
respert for both the deities and so, for both the creeds, e.g., 
Naklirar, the author of Putam 56, comparedMtmg 
llavandigaippaUittuhjiya Nanmaran to Siva, Balarama 
Visnu and Subrahmanya. He had evtdently equal respect 
for'all these four gods. Since Subrahmanya and Stva go 
together, as also Balarama and Visnu, Nakkirar may be 
said to have looked upon Stva and Vl 50 u , 

reverence. Again PerumdevanSr“who sang the Bharatham 
L sung of Siva in the Putam, and Vi»« m 
(the first poems in each collection). In the Silappad,kWr am 
we do not perceive any inclination to belittle one creed an 
extol another. In canto 26, lines 54 to 67, it is stated that 
Scnguttuvan worshipped both Siva and Vi?i)u. . ic 
king wearing Siva’s feet on his head put on Vus*u » garland 
round his neck. We also know that this Senguttuvan s 


20 /Sfi06i/« G)riF®jrajf7 

iL]60<gQuir@ tq($wpglU-JirihGpTW 
tnp&G'fir &J&® lotS soQiuirQ 
glMp&fireGUFarafl nl^p®® ®,i60/6/Q«/r«wr@ 
tosnp (StuTGiriifgitu suTsy^ 

/5 6» pQ&qj? loir&xnSl 6sreo«0*LO euQ5PP* 
tSLdUo-rfliu/r&n-u dh-irpp&o Qiuj&mesr 
( 3 jL-<i( 2 &T£ <pu®eiimr Qair/E )puGlxTerrQaesr 

evTis lDTL.$ pj!$3lii3<vu> lS0i Ti(2 1 $T6isr 

GS& l-i£iQ&t «wr© SIsct iBdsrQ pppp 
QpemastfirarAp G)<f &&es>L-<£ aua/srr 
ajemmr&G&smf- westtap if sneuppeG 
qgs) nil & gl su t rii &l HJ ossfl lossnfl u l/iu ppl p 
pTdi®esr®®P pes>aes)U)u3p Q#ebe>]Lpi. 
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family deity was a local god of the Ayirai hill. (This is 
referred to not only in the Padirruppattu “ uSssurusar^ ” 
3rd padigam), but also in Silappadikaram 21 
wirdilffludlsmirwGmrmfl). The same dynasty (Ceras) 
worshipped another god known as the Sadukkaippidam, 
i.c., (the Bhutam of the square). 

c5f gidan&ijf^gator qj(&@) ujili_i!,gjj 2 2 

The object with which Senguttuvan went north was to 
bring a stone from the Himalayas to make an idol of 
Pattmi and establish the worship of the ‘ goddess of chastity 5 
(Pattini). The same king is spoken of as having also 
celebrated a sacrifice (the Rajasuya) in accordance with the 
the advice tendered by the Brahman Ma^alan: 

uurubV manpGujirdr Q&ireoediu Qfian jDsnwuSlebr 

G> gu err dil <£ & ir ii jj$ ilI err eSI ifiirdQ<xir6rr(8eueQ. 20 

I bus it is clear that at the time the Silappadikaram was 
written there was no hostility between rival faiths. On the 

other hand, a sort of universal tolerance seems to have 
been in vogue. 

Looking into the Manimekalai, which is after all only 
the story of a girl who became a nun, we notice the beginn¬ 
ings of an enquiry into the question ‘ which philosophy 
is superior to which else That is seen from the account 
in the poem that Manimekalai listened to the doctrines of 
the different religious creeds and finally rejected them all as 
being unconvincing. The story is found in Book XXVII 


ai Canto 28, lino 145. 

aa Canto 28, line 148. 

28 Canto 28, 11. 191, 192. 
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of the poem. 24 It is worth while to examine it in some 
detail. First, Manimekalai went to the ‘ leader of the 
votaries of the path of the Veda’. ‘ He pointed out that 
three teachers were recognised as of authority among them, 
Vyasa, Krtakoti and Jaimini’. He went on to explain his 
views. Manimekalai passed on to the 3aiva Vadi. The 
current views on 3aivism are found in a nutshell. “ He 
stated that the two lights (the sun and the moon), the doer 
and the five elements constitute the basis from out of which 
human beings are made by combination of life and body. 
He who does this is constituted of the Kalas ; his nature it 
is to create beings as an act of play, and he destroys them 
and thus gets rid of their sufferings ; and He, besides whom 
there is no one else, such a one is my God.” 28 Later on, 
she goes to the Brahma Vadi. It is doubtful if by this 
expression is to be understood the votary of the Upanisadic 
Brahman. It is quite probable that the Brahma Vadi 
means merely the worshipper of the God Brahma, as 
opposed to the Brahman whose nature is Sat-cid-ananda 
(Existence-knowledge-Bliss-absolutc). I am led to this 
conclusion because all references to Brahma in the Tevaram 
hymns of Sambandar are to the four-faced Brahma. The 
next person whom Manimekalai consulted was a ‘ teacher 
who had eagerly studied the Purana of Visnu and he said 
that ‘Narayana was the protector of all.’ Is it possible 
then that the spread of Vaisnavism in the Tamil land was 
due to the spread of the Visnu Purana ? It was very likely, 

Dr. S. K. Aiyangar’s translation is very helpful in understanding the text. 

20 Dr. S. K. Aiyangar, Maijimekhalai, p. 192. 
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but one cannot be certain about it. Then the heroine 
went to the Vedavadi to whom the Vedas constituted the 
highest authority. These were different from the * votaries 
of the path of the Veda’ mentioned previously. The 
latter had another name ‘ AJavai Vadis’ or those who gave 
prominence to the pramdnas or the ‘ instruments of know¬ 
ledge’, e. g. ‘ direct perception’, 4 inference’, * similitude,’ 
‘ authority,’ ‘ inferential assumption,’ ‘ appropriateness,’ 
4 tradition ’, 4 negation ’, 4 inference by elimination or by 
correlation ’ and 4 occurrences’. The Veda Vadis, on the 
other hand, relied upon the Vedangas as their authoritative 
scriptures. To them Arana or 4 the unborn source of 
knowledge, having neither beginning nor end ’ was the 
final word Manimekalai was not satisfied with their 
doctrines also, and so she next approached the Ajivakas. 
Their philosophy which gave real existence only to five 
things, life, earth, water, fire and air, also failed to carry 
conviction. She then asked the Nirgranthas who replied 
4 Our deity is that one who is worshipped by the Indras.’ 
After listening to them she made enquiries of the believers 
in the Sankhya who spoke about the Mula Prakrti, the 
Mahat, Akaiia, Vayu, Agni, Water, etc. Then she went 
to the VaiSesika who also could not convince her. ‘She 
addressed herself last of all to the Bhuta Vadi. After 
hearing his arguments, she ‘ laughed in scorn at the imper¬ 
fections of his argument’. Finally she obtained what she 
wanted from Aravaija Adiga}. 

In the foregoing account the author of the Maiji- 
mekalai plays the role of the disbeliever in all philoso¬ 
phical systems except that of the Buddhist. For our 
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purpose it is enough that the story reveals the different 
forms of religion and philosophy that were current a t that 
time. We detect a trace of intolerance in Sattanar, the 
author of the Manimekalai, that is absent in the other 
classic. We cannot be wrong in believing that both the 
classics were composed about the same time, for we have 
internal evidence about it in them. ‘ Such an investigation 
clearly reveals the intimate connection between Silappadi- 
karam and Manimekalai itself as literary works, products of a 
single age, a single tradition and of a very similar 
atmosphere’. 26 If IJango AdigaJ, the author of the 
Silappadikaram, was the brother of Seran Sengut^uvan, as tra¬ 
dition has it (and as is stated in the padigam of the $ ilappadi¬ 
karam) we may attribute the twin classics to the close of the 
second century A.D.; for we may rely upon the well-known 
Gajabahu synchronism. Accepting this hypothesis, we may 
infer that up to the close of the second century A.D. there 
does not seem to have been much of an opposition or 
intolerance among the votaries of the different religions in 
South India. 


a * Vide Dr. S. K. Aiyangar. Ancient India, p. 382; Beginnings of South Indian. 
History, p. 153. 
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THE PERIOD OF THE SAIVA NAYANARS 

The Minor Nayanars 

It is when wc come to the Siva devotees of the Periya 
Purdnam , that wc gain a knowledge, however fragmentary, 
of the elfect of Saivism upon the lamils. Of the 63 
Nayanars whose lives arc autlincd in the Tirutlondallogai 
which has been elaborated in the Periyapuranam, many 
were Vella las, some were Brahmans, some belonged to the 
aboriginal castes, and some to other higher castes. When¬ 
soever these devotees lived, it is certain that that was a 
period when ordinary conceptions of caste did not weigh 
very much with those who were Siva Bhaktas who 
regarded that a life of devotion to Siva was much more 
important than sticking to the duties prescribed for the 
various castes. We see that the Siva Bhaktas of the higher 
castes had no objection to eat witli the Bhaktas of other 
castes, e.g., the Adi Saiva Brahmana Sundaramurti ate 
with Seraman Peruma} Nayanar. Sundarar also married 
a dancing girl Paravai Nacciyar. The hunter Kannappa 
and Nanda the Pulaiya were as much entitled to sanctity 
as the greatest of the Brahman Nayanars. Saivism then 
ought to have become a sort of cosmopolitan creed. The 
question now arises as to whether it was such even from 
the earliest days of its development in South India. An 
answer can be furnished only if we discover some kind of 
chronological sequence in the accounts relating to the 
Nayanars of the Periya Purdnam. We know something 
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about the period when the greatest of the Nayanars, to wit 
Appar, Sambandar and Sundarar,’ lived. Some of their 
contemporaries were also among the 63 devotees of the 
Periya Puranam. Of the rest, we can come to only tentative 
conclusions ; but yet, if some results can be obtained, it 
will be possible for us to detect the stages in the growth 
of Tamil Saivism in the period of the Saiva devotees 
(Nayanars). 

The dates for Appar and Sambandar have been 
arrived at from facts obtained from inscriptions relating 
to the Pallavas and the Pandyas. Mahendravarman 1 
(son of Simha Visnu) ruled roughly in the first quarter of 
the seventh century A.D. and bore the name of Gunabhara. 
The Periya Puranam account of Appar is that he converted 
this king to Saivism. This king also, it is alleged, persecu¬ 
ted the Jains, and constructed the temple known as Gunadha- 
raviccuram 1 . The name of the temple indicates that it 
was constructed by the Pallava who had that title, i. e., 
Mahendra Varma 1. So we get the first quarter of the 
seventh century as Appar’s date. From the Periya Puranam, 
we also get the information that Appar was the con¬ 
temporary of Sambandar, for Appar is said to have 
met Sambandar at Tiruppugalur. Sambandar called 


1 TirunavukkaraSu Puranam, stanza, 146. 

6ff fl ILUT & & LD GMT IT GlLLfTlfl Q U IT i±J Q UJ (fft JQ] Q LD (U U,j (MT ihb $ 
«/T/_Sl/g)//5 r @0Qy^j6^c55 fbftifImftiL ft G95T JT) (ftj LJ 

ufTL.o5l lj $ $ r $ $ goldw ugw srflQ iu rr @ atrifift^ftj 
ft^uGSltp.ggiftQ ft it mr tribal (gmrgir sff & ft[rQLL(^ 
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Tirunavukkara^u Nayanar by the title ‘ Appar ’ 2 Later, 
these two went to several places together, e. g. Tiruvambar, 
Tirukkadavur, etc. 8 Thus we get the date for these two 
Nayanars and their contemporaries. One of the contem¬ 
poraries was the Pandya king Ninra Sir Nedumara 
Nayanar. According to the account about him in Periya 
Puranam , he was converted to Saivism by Saint Sambandar. 4 
Because Sambandar is known from the Periya Puranam to 
have been the contemporary of Appar and because the 
Periya Puranam speaks of this Pandya as having won the 
battle of Nelveli, 5 he is to be identified with king No. 4 of 
the Pandya genealogy reproduced below : 

Palyaga^ajai Mudukudumi 
Kalabhra interregnum 

1. Kadungon 

2. Adhiraja Mara Varman. 

3. Seliyan Sendan. 


2 TirunavukkaraSu Puranam, stanza, 234. 

®(§[b[r6y&&(r&(o)(r$ir Q&esr j$6S) jd(&&£ Glri-jor&Q<3 Sujoj 

[ 6)J fT UJ 65) LD LJ 

Quq^^tr &st aiburh^u iSl6rr8smuirQcr$ir eumrihj® iuuu(o(ri$ir 
6U ibrr&fljbjdqjjeurrrQaipQu q$65)ld 6U@ <£§i 65) pu l?Q tresr jjpi 

[#x. jb 

6\j(ijjr5rrLn£$(& Q&(iq$§jl6 uu3 60 qj mu6 S)ld iu<svq$QLD{3[r(n)6rfl& 

[Q&ujojirir . 

8 Ibid, stanzas 246, 248, etc. 

* Stanza 2, Nedumara Nayanar Pur a gam. 

'gf&lbfTGlfl 60 /T<g5 65) L.UJ L$161T &TT ILJ fT [T 61T (T (2 60 

Q$6sr<$$)(]) @6uib Qu(nja& Q & r£j (2 a rr §£j uj$$ jDU)6if! 

Q&iresrqsQLD Qnsjfi (2 u rr jb 0 & &[r iris & it <£(2 arrest jB&sr&QarressrL. 

Qutrosr <g) rr u)6ssfhDir itl5Ijb L/rr6U60^)ir Q u rr &SQ esr(trjir . 

6 Ibid, stanza 3 ; Ep. Rep. 1908, p. 66. 
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4. Mara Varma, Arikesari, Asama Sama, victor of 
Nelveli. 

Calculating backwards from the date (769-770 A.D.) 
of Nedunjadaiyan, the donor of the Vejvikku^i plate (the 
7th in the list), we may conclude that Ninra Sir Nedumaran 
must have lived in the middle of the seventh century A.D. 
If we now pick out from the Periya Puranam, the saints who 
were the contemporaries of Appar and Sambandar, we shall 
get the following:—(1) Nedumara Nayanar, (2) Appudi 
AdigaJ whose meeting with Tirunavukkara^u is detailed in 
stanzas 10 IT. of Appudi AdigaJ Puranam : (3) Muruga 

Nayanar, in whose house Appar lived for some time, 6 and 
who attained Mukti along with Sambandar, 7 (4) Tiruni- 
lanakka Nayanar, (5) Siruttondar. (These two lived along 
with Appar and Sambandar in Muruga Nayanar’s house.) 8 

(6) Kunguliakkalaya Nayanar who gave food to Appar. 9 

(7) MangayarkkaraSi, the wife of Nedumara Nayanar, 

(8) Kulaccirai his minister, (9) Tirunilakantapperumbanar 

who came to Shiyali to see Sambandar; 10 (10) Gananata 

Nayanar who worshipped Sambandamurti every day. 
Possibly he lived in the time between Sambandar and 
Sundarar. 11 Likewise Sundaramurti NayanSr had some 
contemporaries. Since it was Sundaramurti that sang the 
Tiruttondattogai about the 63 Nayanars, we can infer that 
his date marks the later limit of the Periya Parana saints. 
This saint is believed to have lived towards the close of the 


0 Tirunavukkara^u Puraijam, stanza 243 

7 Muruga Nayanar Puranam, stanza 13. 

8 Thirunavukkara4u Puragam, stanza 246. 

® Tiru; Pur. Stanza 247. 

10 Tirunilaka^^ayajpa^a Nayanar Puranam, St. 10. 

11 Gaijanata Nayanar Puranam, St. 5. 
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eighth century A.D. His contemporary saints were:— 
(1) geraman Pcrumal Nayanar, who was Sundarar's 
intimate friend, (2) Narasinga Munaiyaraiyar, who brought 

him up; 12 (3) Eyarkonkalikkamanayanar whose stomach¬ 

ache was cured by Sundarar, whom he had hated before for 
having made god his messenger to Paravai Nacciyar; 13 
(4) Pcrumilalaikkurumbanayanar, who obtained all psychic 

powers by meditating upon Sundarar; 14 (5) Somasi Mar.a 
Nayanar who obtained Mukti by worshipping Sundarar; 15 

(6) Sadaiya Nayanar, the father of Sundaramurti^ and 

(7) Haignaniyar, the mother of Sundarar. (8) Manak- 
kanjara Nayanar whose daughter was to have married 
Eyarkon. 

Thus we get about twenty Nayanars who were the 
contemporaries of the three great hymners. As for the rest 
we shall have to find out who were the predecessors of Appar 
and Sambandar and who lived after them and before 
Sundarar. Before proceeding to do this, let us examine the 
nature of the contemporaries of Appar and Sambandar so 
as to discover their religious views. 

Ninra SirNcdumara Nayanar. The chief events about him 
as detailed in the Periya Puranam arc these :—(1) He was a 
convert to Jainism (St.l). (2) He was converted to fSaivistn 
bv Sambandar (St. 2). (3) He defeated a northern king at 

Nelveli. (4) His wife was a Go}a princess (St. 8). (5) After 
conversion he did all things to make gaivism prosper in 

Taduttatkoijda Pur. St. 5. 

18 Eyarkon. Pur. Si. 8. 

1 4 Peru. Mil., St. 4 anti f>. 

15 Somali Maya Na. Pur. St. 4. 
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the Tamil country (St. 9). (G) Alter a long reign he gained 
diva’s world (St. 9). 

As for his conversion, the account of Sambandar’s life 
gives several details, one of which is ihat the Jains told the 
king that they could raise a lire in the camp of Sambandar 
through their powers. The king gave his consent to the 
Jains carrying out their design. 10 The story goes on that 
Mangayarkkarasi, the queen, told Kulaeeirai, the 
minister that they should be prepared to lose their lives, 
should anything evil happen to Sambandar through 
the wickedness of the Jains. 17 The Jains, according 
to the account, could not succeed through their Mantras in 
setting fire to the residence of Sambandar and so they 
actually set lire to it. 18 Then the miracle happened. 
Sambandar’s house was not affected because the (ire left it 
to attack the Pandya. This was the consequence of a 
‘ padigam ’ sung by Sambandar on that occasion. 19 The 
Padigarn itself alludes to this incident in every one of its ten 


10 Sambandar Pur. Si. 088 and 689 

gu id ; ‘j) 60 ih mr wr jd mj cmt is n ih 60 <s6i Gift lUfttfGi jit & $ ^ 

@I5(, 3)c$ ILJMT lljl ILI ft §} LDbftJDGlLJtr W)1M) JT) LDU^filQ) 

Gl 60 ib $ ip jj) l i l_ (63 63) ft ld id tyj- g>Q < 1 $ ir ffl 'GO bSI flsrr <£ rr 
&5I lb <7) lb 657 637 ft if) L_ ft) ft) ft II G Ml (ftf Q ID Mr Jl) 633 ft ft) ft) II' IT 

633 G) dfi II MT ffi) ft)I G Gl/ ILJ ir S 60 ft) cjMT G U J <oill 65) [ft lb ftjj G ft UJ Uft LJ 

GuiradGldSMT jn<oVM-)ir uG urr &£l . 

1 7 I bid. St. 696. 

ld rr mIi lu a it ft) it (ip ld (gtj $ 60(6^ftftnjij8soiuif^nihjft 
6lf 637 GlDLJlfhlJ 61160 61) ft IT Q ft lift 633 G) ft) 637 (63) G) ID 63T G) ft) 6MT Miff} 
(Q) ft 66T ft LD U lb ft} ft ft) lb U IT MT Mr Mf LD ILJ 60 60 ft <fiG) ft UJ UJ 
g^637 /i) 60 ID ft) 63) T_ u3 60 ILL fT (Lp (Ifi uSl (f ft)J Jj) lb G) ft} ft ifil 60 Gl ftj 65T {,7J ft. 
18 Ibid, St. 700. 

10 Ibid, 704. 
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songs; the last two lines of each song relate to it. 20 Thus 
the story has, it appears, some historical foundation. The 
effect of this song was that the Pandya monarch was attacked 
by a disease, the chief symptom of which was a burning 
sensation all over the body. 21 The endeavours of the 
Jains, to alleviate the pain were ineffective. 22 The king got 
annoyed, and said that he would declare that religion, to 
be superior whose effect would be seen in the removal of his 
pain. 28 Later we have the mention of his disputations with 
the Jains which are also alluded to in a Padigam of his. In 
it he describes the nature of the Jains and also his 
disputation with them. 24 There is also another 
Padigam 26 where also the same incident of the 


a o Te v a ramTir uv a 1 av a y—Pa $ -Kau 5 ika m. 

Q U (T UJILJ [T (T LDLD 6SST it Q <3b IT QSTf) 61/ (6J ^ ^ 

63) LJUj(o€U U T 6MT Ip. UJ JD cSB IT <55 (3 617 

6T £ [T IT LD LD 660T ft Q <55 IT (GT$ 61/ (6J GbUlt 

u ftfU'iLorQpdresrGsr urr mri^tu jb&rr&Gaj 

6T&&J IT LDLD6VST ft Q <55 IT (6$ 61/ (6$ dfr L_ it 

lj< 5 >< 3 >(3ld Q&GGrn)t uit&HT ip-tujb&ir&(3 gu etc. etc, 

21 Sambandar Pur. St. 711. 

22 Ibid. St. 715. 

2 a Ibid. St. 723. 

24 Sambandar. Tiruvalavay, Pai)-Kau4ikam. 

( oeuiL(B (Sgh&tgQ Q&uliuj rr guld mr Gm&iuanir 
QiLi?- Giirrg/ Q & ULJ £ $ qij 6i] 6rr 6rr (3 ld 
Qu rriu jd eii (3 6vu js p it rr (6$&LD6wr 

puj t3q$6i]6rr6rr(3LD; 

& nr <$©iljlj (3u tu ld . . 

Q J£ 6651'65GT it <$ JD LJ $ <£ <£ <£ 6 ? (5 61/ 61 T 6JT (3 LD 
Q$(3iufr p$jdturr qjld<^)^6S)[t 
GU irjjglG) Qoi65T £>$&&& $ (§ 61 / 6TT 6TT Q ID 
68 cSeOff <$<5617 (3 LD IT L.L-LD6Q6T (3 6U L-6WT & 

Q # UJ $ $ 0 6i]6k6rr(3LD 

25 Tiruvalavay-Paij-Palambanjuram. 
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defeat of the Jains in disputation is related. From these 
two songs of Sambandar, we are enabled to find out why 
the saiilt disliked the Jains, for he describes them. The 
reason for his hatred seems to have been their condem¬ 
nation of the Vedas and the Vedangas. It is in the 
Padigam last mentioned that this reason is very clearly 
seen:— 

(o 617 65 (o 6U 6)V 6$ 631 tfj lQ 15 $ <0SST Q&UJdjJtp®) 

uj idQ(G65)®(o 45 m>mir 

which means ‘ The amanas (Jains) and theras (Buddhists) 
who condemn Vedic sacrifices’. 

6316 ) 7 ;® 65 65 ;® 637 617 ffi QIU iT (LQ 65 IT 

4 those who do not follow the Vedic path ’ 
ldqs) jo Gutpaa Lfil®)G0rr<£ wrrufr<sGla(iir 
i.e., “ The sinners who do not follow liic Vedic customs ” 

nil<3S LDir(fiju^ssr i? r m) ld 56) uj <& 

65 jpi&) 6 5 6)7 T ipLD&SST 66)&IUIT 

i.e., “Those who opposed the righteousness of the six 
Vedangas ”, etc. 

These allusions make clear two things(1) That 
the Jains went about condemning Vedic rituals and prac¬ 
tices, and (2) Sambandar put an end to the Jain influence 
in the Pandya’s court so that the Pandya king might do 
everything for spreading the cause of Saivism in his country 
and probably also in the adjoining countries. The same 
spirit of hostility between Jainism and Saivism is also 
evidenced by the story of Appar. 

According to the Periya Puranam account, this saint was 
first a convert to Jainism, 26 the ‘religion of non-killing’. 

26 Tirunavuk. St. 37. 

Q & rr 60 IT 66) LD LD66) JD® gJ66) JDlLf LDLD666T &LDtUlhl (<3j fQJ (&} 60 fT (T 

S—17 
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He is also spoken of as having studied all the Jaina books 
in Pataliputra, 27 (South Arcot District), and as having 
become one of the Jaina teachers. His new name was 
Dharmasena. 28 The Purana further narrates that he 
defeated the Buddhists in argument. 29 This shows that 
there was antagonism between Buddhism and Jainism. 
It was then that the saint had an attack of stomach-ache, 80 
which could not be cured by the repetition of all the Jaina 
Mantras. Thus it is seen that the Jains were then adopting 
the practice of curing diseases by uttering Mantras. From 
the Puranam , it is also observable, that the treatment of 
diseases consisted in making the patient drink the water 
from the Kamandala which had been rendered efficacious 
by the repetition of Jaina Mantras * 1 Another thing to be 
done was to touch the various parts of the patient’s body 
with peacock feathers. 32 These had no effect upon the 
saint. He then lost faith in Jainism, and came to his 
sister, a pious ffiva devotee, who gave him the sacred ashes 
and took him to the Siva temple at Tiruvadigai 
Virattanam. 3 3 There he acquired the power of singing 
hymns, 3 ' 1 and when he had sung one of them (beginning 
with .Tn. < ®(7J/tfJ«rr6y/r jpi GBeod^JiHSlsSir) his disease left him. 
The burden of the song is that he should be relieved of his 


27 Ibid. Si. 39. 
99 Ibid. Si. 39. 
29 Ibid. Si. 40. 
97 St. 49. 

91 Si. 53. 

92 Si. 53. 

99 Si. 62. 

91 St. 69. 
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stomach-ache. In one place he also alludes to his mistake 
in having remained a Jain. 85 

From the foregoing account, it is found that Tiru- 
navukkaniiu got convinced of the superiority of gaivism 
because it cured him of his disease. Of course, lie sincerely 
believed that $iva cured him. We have already noticed 
that Nedumara Nayanar was likewise converted because of 
the cure of his disease (the burning sensation). This shows 
that even intelligent people of the type of Tirunavukkara^u 
required proof by miracles to convince them of the superi¬ 
ority ol one religion to another. It must be remembered 
that a person, who believes, because of miracles, cannot be 
regarded to have reached the highest degree of spiritual 
development; for, it will be impossible for him to believe 
in fundamental truths when miracles do not take place. 
However high his culture and piety may be, he is lower in 
the spiritual plane than one whose conviction docs not 
depend upon miracles. The latter becomes convinced 
because of his inner experience and not because of external 
happenings, and therefore his faith in a personal or an 
impersonal god cannot be shaken whether anything 
explicable or inexplicable does or does not happen in the 
external world. The defect in the person whose belief rests 


3S Q&rpayQgear u3p0m <s ld ui 9 .(Siu^u(o^ir(Si§iL.iSl(ipusSuSlL. 

jb(B ro&sr i^Q . 

^giQajiruugj qjuSI jbGqr]® 

[ (yiL-d&luSlL- 

m&dFtr&l GUfhQg&rZtor tb&Slajg&vr fb a it ld p jpj tr & $/ a ir ih gj l 6 I ue. ir 

'gft&G&gy QLD&rasffr . 

qpmmib id ip.(2 uj or iufr(ipafhiQ gar &zr KGvhbgj 

f (tpudSltiSluu 

lSsstSsst tutp.(omm LD&dsrr( st^ld lj ... 
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on miracles is that even where miracles do happen he will 
not have the discrimination needed to sift out the true from 
the false; his mental state is one of ignorance about the 
ultimate, or the real cause, of the happenings which he 
witnesses. In the case of Nedumaran and even of Appar, 
if the Jains could have cured the respective diseases, the 
conversion might not have taken place, and both of them 
might have continued to be Jains. Nor can it be said that 
the Jains would have found it impossible to perform 
spiritual cures, or even miracles, for miracles were not the 
exclusive monopoly of the Saivas. The Bible gives ample 
evidence of the miracles displayed in the life of Jesus. Ihe 
Buddhist scriptures likewise furnish us with numerous 
instances of Buddha’s miracles. The Koran has miracles 
about the Prophet. If the contemporary Jains were unable 
to show miracles to Appar, Sambandar and Nedumaran, 
we can only infer that they were not the true represen¬ 
tatives of their religion. Hence it we arc to infer that 
Appar and Nedumaran, and several others whom we shall 
notice later were convinced ol the superiority of Saivism 
because of the miracles (and this is what the Fenya Furanam 
compels us to infer), all that we can say is that these saints 
were great and noble and pure, but their spiritual develop¬ 
ment had not reached the final stage of perfection. That 
was the real reason for the intolerance they showed towards 
the rival creeds, their confounding the Siva of the trinity 
w ith Si vain or Sat-cit-Anandam (which point will be taken 
up later) and the undue importance they gave to such 
external forms as the sacred ashes. 

The other point worthy of notice in the life of 
Appar is the conversion of the Pallava king which was 
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due to his having witnessed four miracles. They were: 
(1) Appar was not killed though he was shut up in a lime¬ 
kiln for seven days; 3 6 (2) He did not die though he ate 

milk and rice mixed with poison; 37 (3) The elephant which 
was urged to kill him left him free and killed two Jains. 38 
(4) He was not drowned when thrown into the sea tied to 
a huge stone. 39 In the last instance the stone became a 
float for him, and it took him to the temple ofTiruppadirip- 
puliyur (Cuddalore, N. T., in South Arcot District). The 
last miracle (throwing the saint into the sea) is referred to in 
one ofAppar’s songs by singing which he saved himself 
according to Perry a Puranam account. It is the popular song 
beginning with Q&irjbjp&ssr Qsu^ajbw. The third line 
refers to the tying of the stone and throwing into the sea. 
it runs:— 

u i^uiy-CS tu rr rr $ l q 5 Ijd u ir (Lj&®6S)i th 

IZ'lbjyi&mT (U,T<SV J/ f5LD&@M(J UJ (o M. 

The king then persecuted the Jains, destroyed their holy 
places and constructed the temple called Gunadharavic- 
curam. Here also we see that the reason for conversion 
was the witnessing of miracles. 

Yet, it is to be remembered that Appar developed in 
course of time, true knowledge. Several of his Tevaram 
songs (which will be noticed later on) reval the clear conce¬ 
ption he had about the highest Vedantic truths. Hence, so 
lar as he was concerned, the miracles were helpful only in 
turning Appar’s attention towards Saivism. Evidently, he 

88 Tiru. Pur. St. 96 

87 Ibid. St. 105. 

88 Ibid. St. 116. 

80 Ibid. St. 127. 
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made rapid spiritual progress as time passed on and before 
long, there came a stage when his faith did not depend 
upon miracles at all. 

We may now proceed to discuss the lives of the minor 
contemporaries of Sambandar. 40 Appudi Adigal was a 
Brahman by caste who lived in Tingajur in the Cojas 
dominions. He had heard of TirunavukkaraSu and had 
become so much fascinated with the story that he named 
every household article of his, including even weights and 
measures after that saint. He erected a number of water- 
pandals, planted many flower-gardens, and constructed 
many mathas (residence lor holy men) and gave them all 
the name of TirunavukkaraSu. It chanced one day that 
Appar passed through Tingalur, and when he rested himself 
in one of the pundals (sheds) erected by this devotee he found 
that his own name was written on it. He then felt a desire 
to sec such a bhakta and went to the house of Appudi Adigal; 
and later on, when Appar was to be entertained by a feast, 
Appudi AdigaJ’s son went to fetch a plantain leaf and then 
had the misfortune of being bitten by a snake. In that 
condition he returned with the leaf and succeeded in just 
keeping himself alive to hand over the leaf to his mother. 
The sorrow-stricken parents checked themselves in their 
grief lest the saint’s (Appar’s) meal should be delayed and 
hiding the corpse went out to invite Appar. But from the 
conversation that ensued, Appar was able to discover the 
death of the boy. Then Appar went to the corpse, sang 

*0 The data on lives of the Saints are all taken from the Periya Puraijam. 
Detailed references to individual verse are therefore generally omitted. 
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a song and brought it to life. The song begins with 6J dr & 
Qmireomneuir 0/56® The song itself does not contain any 
direct allusion to the incident. 

1'n this account, though a miracle happens, it is not 
the reason for any conversion to Saivism because Appudi 
AdigaJ was already a Saiva devotee who practised the Saiva 
virtues. Yet stanza 44 says that it was through his rever¬ 
ence^ to Appar that Appudi AdigaJ gained the grace of 
Siva 41 . Muruga Nayanar was another Brahman saint who 
■ was Sambanda’s contemporary. There is nothing parti¬ 
cularly noteworthy about this saint except that he was a 
pious Brahman who supplied flowers to the temple of 
Vardhamane.-Warar and that he was a friend of Sambandar. 
He was also one of those who witnessed the marriage of 
Sambandar on which occasion he gained entrance into 
Siva s world. Pobably the only reason that can be assigned 
to his being regarded as one of the 63 devotees was his pre¬ 
sence on the occasion of Sambandar’s marriage, which was 
also that of his departure from the world. 42 

Tirunllanakka Nayanar also was a Brahman. He was 
well versed in the Agamas, and devoted his life to the daily 
Puja of Siva, and to the feeding of Siva bhaktas. But were 

glevsuan* ujtrStssr uir# ®LD0®QtuuQuirQ 3 (p 5 n>n-<$ 3 
LC) 6V 611 QTj lb 0 ft] IT Q U IT ji) (ItJ (o 6TT Q UJ 66T 61] SUTT IT !5 0 6$) L. 6U IT IT 

. Q & 6V g£l (6} 

Q&eueGliu Qts?Siu0ir*0 ldsst nysirir® 

isaieShuibi asifcngysir uibj.sit iBjb/sifissr&isrsinfli^CSir. 

42 This mention of VardhamineSvara temple opens up an enquiry into when it 
could have come into existence. This, like many other temples of Siva which have 
Sanskrit names, unmistakably points to a period posterior to that of the great Tevaram 
hymners when Saivism had taken deep root on South Indian soil, as a consequence of 
winch many shrines were erected where bhaktas might worship Siva. But nothing is 
dcfmitey known about that period. 
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bhaktas. But were the Agamas known in the south at that 
time? From some references in the Tevaram we tnust 
conclude that the Siva Agamas must have been prevalent 
in the south from very early times. For instance in Sam- 
bandar’s padigam on Tirumayilappur (beginning with 
he describes the monthly festivals coducted in the 
giva temple, and this proves that the rules relating to such 
festivals must have been known. 4 8 Saint Nandan s longing 
to go to Cidambaram to see the Margali Tiruvadirai is very 
well known ; and Nandan lived far earlier than Sambandar 
himself. It is impossible to believe that there were no 

religious rules about the celebration of these festivals, and, 

since these rules constituted one section of the Saiva 
Agamas, we have to take it the Agamas must have become 
current in South India from the time that Siva was 
worshipped in the South. We have noticed before that 
there were some among the Sangam poets who sang about 
Siva. It was for the benefit of such saints that Siva 
temples were constructed and Siva festivals were conducted. 
If there was even one Siva temple, there must have been 
one in charge of the worship to be conducted their daily, 
and he was bound to have a knowledge of the Siva 
Agama. This knowledge might have been confined to a 
small section ot the people, but it could not have been 
entirely unknown. So there is nothing impossible in 
Tirunilanakka Nayanar being versed in the Siva Agamas. 

48 Tlie festivals enumerated in the padigam are Aippa^i 6$am, Kartigai, 
Margali, Tiruvadirai, TaippuSam, MaiikkadalaPanguni Uttiram A§tami, 
Poffappu, etc. These were surely very old festivals common to all Siva temples. 
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The Puranam account proceeds to relate that when he 
was one day performing the puui to his 3iva image a spider 
fell upon it, 44 and the Saint’s wife at once did what one 
would do when the spider fell upon a tender child, i.e., 
blew it away and spat on the place where it fell. The 
saint felt that this was unsastraic and that the image had 
thereby become impure, and so in his vexation asked her to 
separate herself from him. But in the night God Siva 
appeared before him in his dream and showed the saint 
how his whole body, except where it had been spat upon, 
was blistered owing to the fall of the spider. This opened 
the eyes of the saint who now realised that bluikli was more 
important than a knowledge of the Sastras. Later on, 
Sambandar came to his house along with Tirunilakanthap- 
perumbanar and the Varaii or the songstress. Tiru- 
nilanakka Nayanar asked these two to sleep near the 
sacrificial pit (Gqj $&»&) of the house, and in the night the 
saint saw the fire of the pit blazing forth of its own accord, 
ihis proved to him again that bhakti was more important 
than even homas (fire) tended with Vedic mantras. 
Sambandar introduced the name of this saint in the padigam 
that he sang of Siva at Sattamangai. 45 But the song does 
not contain any allusion to the incidents narrated herein. 

From the foregoing account, we see that the saint did 
not understand what real bhakti was, and how much more 

** St. n. 

45 The song begins with $(^ubsOtr s Q & /r or of* p quoted in a footnote on p. 325 
of the Periya Puranam ( Arumuganavalar, E. 1903;. 
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important it was than a knowledge or observance of the 
gastras till he witnessed the miracles. The fire rising of its 
own accord out of the sacrificial pit removed from his mind 
the notion that the Pa nan and the Virali were inferior to 
the Brahmans because of their birth. The Pan an and the 
Virali belonged to castes, indigenous in the Tamil country 
who were not entitled to utter the Vedic mantras, or 
perform the homa or fire rituals. There lurked in the 
Brahman’s mind the fear that he ought not to associate 
with them because they belonged to the lower castes. The 
miracle proved to him that they were purified by their 
bhakti , and so he could not be wrong in moving with them 
and even eating with them. It was this conviction of the 
purification by bbakli that made Saivism a cosmopolitan 
creed. All true Saivas believed that there should be no caste 
barriers among themselves. But we can well believe that 
such a view was unacceptable to the majority of Hindus 
who would regard Saivism as a heretical religion, since it 
violated caste rules. That was the reason why the Agamas, 
which had already remained in South India were not given 
a place in the orthodox religious literature of the land and 
were not studied by the orthodox section of the community, 
who contented themselves with mastering the Vedas, the 
Vedangas, the Upanisads and the Smrtis but had nothing 
to do with the Agamas. These last were not studied even 
by all the Saivas. Many among the Adiyars were not 
learned people. They were only believers in Siva. Even 
among the 63 devotees, only a few had made a study of the 
Agamas. The rest were Adiyars or Tondar ( bhaktas) pure 
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and simple. They were great only for their absolute self¬ 
surrender to God, and not for learning or philosophy 

Sirutlondar .—In the story of this saint, we realise the 
extent to which the Saivas were prepared to go against 
Sastraic rules for practising what they regarded as Saiva 
virtues. According to the Very a Puranani he was a Alalia 
Malm Brahman. In other words, lie was a Brahman who 
served as a Maha Matra. or commander-in-chief. This 
seems the only explanation, for there does not seem to have 
existed at anytime a class of Brahmans having that peculiar 
name. The expression ‘ Matra kula' implies that the 
office was hereditary. Siruttondar was well versed in the 
science of Ayur Veda (medicine) and also in all the ‘ northern 
sciences i.c., scientific works in Sanskrit. He was also one 
who placed his faith in the God (Siva) who spurned Yama. 
He won several victories for his king, the most famous of 
which was his destruction of Vatapi. This gives us the clue 
to the history of his time, for the city was the capital of 
Pulakesin II, the famous monarch who had defeated Harsa 
Vardhana. The victory of Siruttondar (or of Paranjoti 
as he was then known) over Pulakesin II was in the year 
642 A.D. The king was immensely pleased, but when his 
ministers told him that the commander-in-chief was a 
Siva Bhakta, he regretted that he had exposed in the battle¬ 
field such a holy person who was a worshipper of his own 
patron deity (Siva), and so gave him presents and permitted 
him to retire from service. The king was evidently Pallava 
Narasimha Varman, the son of Mahendra Varman I, who 
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had been converted to Saivism by Appar. Then the saint 
went back to his own village, Tiruccengattangudi, and 
began worshipping Siva in the temple of Ganapaticcaram. 
This name Ganapaticcaram suggests unmistakably that 
the worship of Ganapati was known in the Tamil country 
at that time. This is also proved by a reference to 
Ganapati described as the (sacred) elephant by Appar 
in one of his Tevaram hymns beginning with. 

& 63*57 6807 Q QJ 65*37 cSF /5 6) 657 <fF c5F fT fb <gl lb. 

The fact that there are only a few references to Ganapati 
in early Tamil literature, however, argues in favour of the 
view that Ganapati worship was not a wide-spread cult. It 
was when Siruttondar was staying there, practising the 
virtue of giving food to all Siva Yogis every day and taking 
food only after they had eaten, that God Siva appeared as 
one of the devotees of Siva in his terrible form of Bhairava. 
From the description in the Periya Puranam , we find that 
the Bhairava Yogi had braided hair, a garland of ‘ Tumbai’’ 
flowers, sacred ashes on the forehead and a dot upon it, 
the carring called the tociu in the ears, a neck-lace of crystal 
beads, a Kancukam (a kind of vest), bangles on the arms and 
the legs, a begging-bowl in the left hand, a trident and a 
small drum ( Damaruka ) in the right hand. This Bhairava 
Yogi came to Siruttondar’s house where the Tondar’s wife 
offered him hospitality, which was refused, because the 
husband was away, having gone in search of Siva Yogis 
who were to be fed that day. Then he promised to remain 
under the Atti tree in the temple. The Tondar returned 
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without succeeding in his mission and, learning of the new 
arrival, hurried to fetch the Bhairava Yogi. The Yogi 
consented to take food, but made the exacting condition 
that the food should consist of child’s meat and that the 
child itself should be five years old, the only son of his 
parents who ought to cut him up willingly and cheerfully. 
1 he condition was agreed to and the banquet was served. 
Then the Yogi asked the father also to sit along with him, 
and even when that was acceded to, he asked him to go 
and fetch his son, who had already been thus sacrificed. 
The poor Siruttondar obeyed, and when he went out and 
called his son, the son came running towards him. When 
both went in, the Yogi and the dish had vanished. Then 
Siva appeared before him with his consort, with Subrah- 
manya and all the Devas. 

Sambandar has sung the praise of Siruttondar 
in two of his padigams beginning respectively with ib&njn 
Qatrmru LLeoirg/refil and GSiumjQsinLQ. I n neither of 
them do we find any reference to this incident. Hence, 
one is left in doubt as to whether the tale is to be believed 
or not. But we can safely infer from the story that there 
were some in the age of the Periya Puranam who were pre¬ 
pared to believe that God tested pious devotees by making 
unreasonable demands upon them, and that the fact that 
demands were unreasonable should not shake their faith 
in Him. 

Another point of importance in the story is that the 
people of the south knew of that form of Saivism believed 
m by the Bhairava Yogis. It implies that such Yogis were 
sometimes moving about in the Southern country also. 
That they were generally men of the north is seen from the 
statement of this Bhairava ascetic in the Periya Puranam that 
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he was a northerner &-<%&>irrruf£l(2iuiru).* 0 As for the 
question when this practice ol Siva Yogis moving through¬ 
out the length and breadth of India began, we can only 
say that it must have come into vogue in pre-historic times, 
for we see holy places devoted to the worship of Siva in 
South India mentioned in the Mahabharata. 

Again, the question arises how could a Brahman 
willingly olfcr meat to a Bhairava Yogi who demanded it, 
and also take his food with him. Was it an exception 
sanctioned by the exceptional circumstances of the case, or 
was it a practice among some Brahmans at least to take 
meat ? We cannot say whether Siruttondar was a flesh- 
eater or not, but we have unmistakable evidence of 
some Brahmans of South India eating flesh. For instance, 
Kapilar admits that fact in one of the songs of puram. 
If Siruttondar was descended from Northern Brahmans, 
it was just possible that he was also a meat-eater; for 
the Gauda Brahmins of the North are not strict vegetarians 
even at the present day. For the purposes of Saivism 
as it was prevalent during the days of the Tiruttondar 
it was immaterial whether one was a vegeterian or not. 
Kannappar was a hunter who offered pork and venison 
to God Siva. All that they wanted was an abiding faith 
in Siva and respect for Siva Bhaktas. They were not 
disbelievers in the Vedas and the Sastras. On the other 
hand, they condemned the Jains and Buddhists for their 
disbelief. But they gave a higher place to Bhakli. 

Kuhgiliyak-kalaiya-nayanar was a Brahman who took 
upon himself the task of supplying incense to the god in 


*« St. 4l>. 
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the temple of Tirukkadavur. He lost all his wealth and 
was forced to sell one after another all his belongings 
to feed his family. The time came when there was nothing 
left in the household, and then his wife gave him her 
‘ tall asking him to buy rice. The pious husband took it 
and instead of bringing rice, he bought incense and took 
it to the temple. That night the god blessed the wife with 
riches and asked the Nayanar to go home and have his 
meal. He then came to know of the cause of the sudden 
opulence, and from then he began the practice of feeding 
3aiva devotees. One day he heard that the king was 
unable, in spite of all his resources, to make erect the 
Siva Liiigam in the temple of TiruppanandaJ, which had 
for some unknown reason begun to lean on one side ; and 
then he took the rope (which was attached to the Liiigam) 
and tying it round his own neck pulled the Liiigam so as to 
make it perpendicular. The Liiigam stood upright, and 
everybody had now proof of the intensity of the Nayanar’s 
bhakti. It was afterwards that Appar and Sambandar 
came to his house at I irukkadavur where he continued to 
feed Saiva devotees till he entered Siva’s world. 

In the foregoing story, we have the case of a Brahman, 
who apparently was not learned either in the Vedas or the 
Agamas, but who was only a true lover of god. Sundara- 
murti who wrote the Tiruttondallogai did not know the real 
name of this Bhakta but called him ‘ Kalaiyar ’ or the 
person who held in his hand the KalaSa or pot—presumably 
the incense pot: 

JT) &G01U&T ro&rm Zp. UJIT ITdS LDlpXoOJ&T. 

This name has been copied by Sekkilar, the author of 
the Periya Puranam. At the present day, we notice only 
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men of the Panelaram class doing this office, and in fact he 
is a very familiar sight in all important Siva temples. The 
fact of the Nayanar burning incense in his pot shows that 
there must have been some among the higher classes who 
devoted themselves to such services (of course out of love) 
as would be done by men of other castes who would not 
have the qualifications for doing anything better, such as 
chanting the mantras, or taking part in the abhi$ekas. It is 
also clear that in the opinion of a Saiva no service to god 
was high or low in itself, and that the real test of the 
Bhakta consisted in two things—firstly the determination 
to carry it through in spite of all obstacles, and secondly 
the doing of the thing without expectation of any return. 
These were the outstanding traits in the life of this saint 
that made his contemporaries and successors regard him 
as a saint lit to be included among the sixty-three. 

Incidentally, it may also be seen from the above story 
that the lihga worship had become well established in the 
land; and whenever anything went wrong with the 
temple lihga, monarchs were doing their best to mend 
matters. We have no evidence as to who built the temple 
of Tiruppanandal, or the time when the lihga was establi¬ 
shed there; but we notice the anxiety of the Cola king 
to sec that the lihga stood erect in the temple. Judging 
from the facts of the case, we may infer that the Coja king 
was Nedumaran’s father-in-law, the father of Mangayark- 
kara^iyar (another saint), and though, as is found from 
history, he was not in very flourishing circumstances, 
he supplied elephants, for this philanthropic work. 
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Mahgayarkkarasiyar and Kulaccirainayanar were the wife 
and the minister respectively of the Pandya Ninra Sir 
Nedumara Nayanar These two are alluded to by 
Sambandar in one of his padigams. It begins with U);hi&S)^s 
iLi/r The queen is referred to as the Cola’s daughter 
c<r 6ii6WGi]itQ&[rm uronoj”. Pier worship of Siva is also 
mentioned :— 

LDnu&n&ujiraairffi <suerr gu it( o a a &sr urr gsxsi] go rfi6u8siT ldl ldit^I 

LJIhJ&UJdFQ<3F6d<oQ LJ If 66QT l^LD IT Q U 6$ofi Q & LLJ Orf 15 J Q L_ T J£J lb U ff 60 U 

Ql JIT fhl<!ELpQ>jq£(,1J6Sr (J,@ 15 iT ILJ &(&S)60 (o 611 ^(ip lb Q LJ If (7£6TT &LD (7J 6lfl 

Her work in spreading the cause of Siva (the sacred ashes) 
is also spoken of:— 

Q&ib <gl gu ir Guiriuirerr (otfeoatrasstirtiMierr Sleiissr 

ffjb jSSssr Gii err it dig} ib, uibgj&mr eSirecirerr Ljirmri^iLirQ^eS. 

We ^ cannot say whether Sambandar evidences only his 
courtesy, or expresses the real fact, when he speaks of 
the Cb}a as a prosperous ruler. He says:— 

ld 6wrQmr60rrib iL&>T&>r<ps)iu iDdr^i 

LD6mfl(ijny„& Q&ir ipmJD65T LD&6rrnrib. 

In the same padigam the virtues of Kulaccirai arc also 
extolled. He is spoken of as one who delighted in falling 
at the feet of the Adiyars:— 

Q 611JT) JD(o 60 ILJ Lp. IU IT IT /Jl lB 60) & sff (l£ lb 6® (f]j LJ l3 6bT 6ST . 

The king is also described as a Siva Bhakta:— 

Q6U6rrdorri$jDQfifluJib Q&rr jdjdgomt. 

From one line in the padigam , it is seen that Siva devotees 
were in the habit of moving about either singly or in 
groups, for Kulaccirai is described as prostrating before 
them whether they came alone or in numbers:— 
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asm ibiaenrr ui aiiflg)irb^ii£liuiriruj eyiO^iLDi^iueniT 0 >r£ia 8 >rr&& 6 sisri-rrei) 
(gmrrbiQ&rr® umfliL/lit(gso<f SIenro. 

We have also proof from the same poem of the temples 
being not petty buildings but huge structures with towers:— 

( 9 } 60 &&) 6 <np @ 60 rr 6 y ru (3 & rr l/( r & (i^ipLDmfl &(3 <$/r idled. 

The Siva devotees themselves who were thus welcomed by 
Kulaccirai went about praising the virtues of the minister 
saint:— 

Q ■‘B rr anwu ir rriq6ir6rr rr rr 6)! ana 8 )qs>&G $ rr nyrhQg>rrq£g)i 
g6ar(3)mr gtSlftor <$ ($60rr 6ir<& 
aonr® rbrrGn.rrrry l£Igot l/ nry © 6sr jq (&}60&@lbG)j7). 

There is another padigam by Sambandar which is 
directly addressed to Mangayarkkara^i where he says that, 
in spite of his youth, he would win a victory over the Jains 
because he had iSiva (Alavayar) on his side. This padigam 
begins thus:— 

iDtr&sfKo&sr rr ld rr $ rj rr tu 6u ffi d 0 ld rr QuqjjrhG p6fl(3<3b6rr 

i jrr bora) 6 i/ irQturr 0 u rr 60 6of rii Si 60 Q &sr ny /£ u ifl Q 6U tu $ (3 
K %wr i£>rr ll8so tu rr .® tu rr tueGI urhj&6ifl jb u 60 eu 60 60 (3&rr 

PF6orir&ilQdb6rfl (3tum(o606sr/&($ eiirr6V6U rriutTbafl jd&(36ij 

The third line has a reference to the practice of Jains 
dwelling in the caves of Anamalai (near Madurai) and 
other places. Verse 2 alludes to the aggressive manner 
in which the Jains were roving about like wild elephants. 
At the sight of them ordinarily people versed in the Agamas 
and Mantras stepped aside in fear:— 

«-$£<$ u)$Q$rr® Lorh$cr thi<$6rr 6SHDfh &msg urii&LDiru 
urrspg Q$rrii6rs)ir$gi6(S)fr$$ &6sr(hidS6rr G)6 ulL(V} rryua&LOtr 
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wiragaaifl Quirjb<Sif)rb 31 q/fl.igi iQmgig^ uur&Geir 
Q&srfjQujm (oeo&r . . 

In verse 3 of the padigam we have an account of the nature 
ofjaina disputation. They seem to have employed their 

skill in repeating much poetry for winning victories in 
argument:— 

Qu/T0^T5bW(3) iB 61) SoV !LJ Q LD 65T /ry fQ 65T p G1J IT db & & & LD fr 

®fiQ$fT 6 U 6 uires>to Qioirifiibgi MirjSeorflikQ <s dJIuQrnuire 
LDiy.xQ&trip.mgj mjdbGrr Qsul.(§p ib<&mQu> 

F it ti 0 <s srfi (3 aj in/ (2 so air. 

which means ‘ I am not afraid of the Jains who appear in 
curious garbs and also naked, and by the arrow of their 
poetry defeat people in argument and force them to admit 
the Jaina view that the real thing exists and yet does not 
exist”. The next verse mentions the characteristic Jaina 
names prevalent at that time, such as, Sandu Sena, Indu 
Sena, Dharma Sena, Kanda Sena, Kanaka Sena. Sam- 
bandar there mentions that these people had no knowledge 
of either Sanskrit or of Tamil literature : 

c Qifltu $Q$tr® Q&ihgiBiprj u iu& sr$S) go rr ^rhgr'rarir 

Verse 6 also gives some Jaina names ending in Nandi. 
Thus we find that Sena and Nandi were two of the chief 
titles of the Jains. The succeeding verses also indicate the 
contempt that Sambandar had towards the Jains. 

Tirunllakantha Talpanar : The word Panar explains 
that he belonged to that caste. We gather that he was 
accustomed to play on his musical instrument, the Tdl, the 
songs of praise sung in honour of Siva. After having visited 
the several shrines in the Cola country, he went to Madurai 
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and played on his instrument the songs relating to 
Sokkanatha (Siva) of Madurai. He stood at the door 
doing that. Bet god Sokkanatha appeared in the dreams 
of the Siva Adiyars, and called upon them to bring this 
musician before His sacred presence. When the musician 
went inside the temple and went on playing, a voice was 
heard in the air that the instrument would be destroyed if 
placed on the wet floor and so a gold seat ought to be 
supplied. This was also done. Then he went to Tiruvarur 
and sang there. God Siva was pleased and opened out 
a gate in the north through which he could get in and 
worship. He stayed in that town for a long time and after¬ 
wards he went to Sirkali the birth place of Sambandar, 
where he prostrated before that saint, and began to stay 
permanently with him. Ultimately he entered Siva’s world 
along with Sambandar. From the Periya Puranam account 
about Sambandar, we find that on one occasion this 
musician was unable to play on his instrument a song 
composed by Sambandar, 4 7 and then the Panar was about 
to break his Pal to pieces. But Sambandar prevented him 
from doing it, and also did him the honour of singing about 
him in a padigam about Madurai. It appears in the padigam 
beginning with 4 >£ 6 t> /S’ ip spj •‘Eihpuffiop and the special 

reference appears in stanza 6 : fSfrir(Lpiudj^^ urrmrir& 

(off ir/r(oL_. 

From this account about the contemporaries of Appar 
and Sambandar, wc are enabled to gain an idea of the 
religious condition of the country at that time, and of the 


47 The song begins with 

wtTir>ui'jL9i9-iLjib iiu-Gum &sr (ipib 
and is about the god at Tiruttarmapurara. 
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character of the Siva Adiyars themselves. As was pointed 
out above, there was a feeling of hostility between the 
Jains and the Saivas, and also between the Jains 
and the Buddhists. From Sambandar’s padigam beginning 
LDrr6Bfl(S&srir gQlJ) mT^rrTiu we can gather that the Jains 
were aggressive people who excelled in controversies by 
quoting the scriptures, who frightened people into sub¬ 
mission by their bullying spirit and who exploited the cre¬ 
dulity of the people by effecting cures and also by their 
pretended control of evil spirits. We cannot however help 
remembering that it was a Saiva that gives us this account, 
and so there may be another side to the picture. Yet, from 
the fact that the Jains set lire to Sambandar’s camp, a fact 
alluded to by that devotee, we can perceive that the desire 
to excel the Saivas was present in the minds of the Jains of 
that period. One thing is certain. Some kings were Jains 
and had Jains by their side. The victory of Appar and 
Sambandar over the Jains resulted in the expulsion of Jains 
from the royal courts and the triumph of Saivism. This 
means that some time before the appearance of Appar and 
Sambandar, Jainism had made rapid strides in the land. 
The fact that some kings partronised th at religion and that 
Jainism was intolerant of Saivism and also of Vedic 
Brahmanism arc sufficient to render futile the argument 
that Jainism and Buddhism were not after all quite 
different from Hinduism and so should not be regarded as 
rival creeds. Whatever might have been the common fea¬ 
tures in all these religions, those who took up the champion¬ 
ship of each one of them felt that they had to make efforts 
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to keep down the rest. This applies even as between 
3aivism and Vaisnavism. For we notice that in every one 
of the 383 padigams of Sambandar, we have one stanza 
(usually the 9th) proclaiming the superiority of Siva to 
Brahma and Visnu, and another (usually stanza 10) which 
has some words of dispraise for the Buddhists and the Jains. 
Recognising this fact, we shall have to find an explanation 
for the growth of this spirit of rivalry. We know that during 
the period of the Sangam literature, no such tendency was 
noticeable. 

It is probable that a few persons, here and there, 
like the author of the Manimekalai had their own pet views 
about the inherent superiority of their own doctrines, but 
they could not have had a large following. As time 
advanced, the dilfcrenccs became more marked. Each 
religion had its own votaries who were convinced that their 
own form of religion was superior to the rest. This must 
have happened after the time of the Cola king Ko-ccengan, 
(whose name finds a place in Jjangam literature, and who 
must have lived some time after derail 3enguttuvan), who 
is claimed equally by the Saivas and the Vaisnavas as their 
champion. “The Saivas claimed him among the Adiyars, 
while the Vaisnavas claim him equally among their bene¬ 
factors. He was a great temple-builder and among these 
temples are mentioned both $iva and Visnu shrines”. 48 
Thus the intolerance must have developed in the interval of 
time between Ko-ccengan and Appar or Sambandar. Many 


48 Dr. S. K. Aiyangar; Ancient India, p. 96. 
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of the Adiyars in the Periya Puratjam must have lived 
during that period and we shall notice later, how \ery 
sectarian and bigoted they are represented to have been. 
The bigotry of one sect must have reacted upon the other, 
and among a small uncultured section of the people there 
might have prevailed a notion that this very bigotry was 
due to, and proof of, intense devotion to god, and therefore 
was to be extolled as a virtue. Unless we interpret the 
Periya Puranam account in this fashion we cannot understand 
.how people like Eripatta Nayanar and Kalarccinga 
Nayanar could be entitled to reverence and sainthood. 
The former killed a number of people because a flower 
basket was upset by a mad elephant, and the latter cut off 
the nose of a queen who smelt a flower intended for the 
worship of Siva. 

If we now take up for investigation the other Adiyars 
we shall discover that each one of them had his own peculiar 
Saiva virtue which entitled him to sanctity. Picking out 
such Saiva virtues, we shall be enabled to understand what 
were regarded as the qualifications of Siva Bhaktas. 

Tirunilakantha Nayanar was a potter of Cidambaram, 
who one day enjoyed the company of a dancing girl and 
who was for that reason forbidden by his wife to touch her. 
When he paid no heed to her words, she said ‘You should 
not touch us in the name of Tirunilakantham’. The potter 
had such reverence for this name of God Siva that he 
resolved not to touch her nor any other woman. Yet the 
husband and the wife lived very piously and this secret 
between them was not known_to the people of the neighbour¬ 
hood. They grew to a very old age and Siva loved the 
potter for his genuine bhakti, and for the purpose of making 
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all know how holy a person he was, came to their house in 
the form of a Siva Yogi. The Yogi entrusted the potter 
with a pot and requested him to take special care of it, 
until he came and asked for it. The potter agreed and 
several days later, the Yogi appeared again and asked for 
the pot. The potter could not find it in the place where he 
had kept it, and offered to make good the loss. The Yogi 
would not be satisfied with any other pot even if it were one 
of gold. Then the potter and the Yogi went to the presence 
of the Brahmans who formed the court, as it were, and the 
Yogi said he would be satisfied if the potter would take hold 
of his wife’s hand, bathe in the sacred tank and swear that he 
was guiltless. The difficulty arose now since the potter could 
not touch her according to his vow. So he confessed his 
past transgression and finally consented to enter into the 
tank with his wife. Of course he did not touch her; but 
each one of them caught hold of one end of a bamboo stick. 
Both bathed and when they rose up from the water the 
miracle had happened. They had grown several years 
younger, Siva also appeared in his usual form before them. 
Then everyone realised the sanctity of the potter who 
became henceforth the saint called Tirunilakantha 
Nayanar. 

In this story, we notice that the reason for the saint’s 
vow of continence was his reverence for the name of Tiru- 
nllakanthan or Siva. Hence the outstanding feature in his 
character was great attachment to the name of Siva. From, 
the details of the story we find that he was one of those 
who served Siva Yogis when they appeared and did them 
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the services they required; for, it was the service of keeping 
the Yogi s pot safe that led to his confession of his past sin 
and to the other incidents. This Saiva virtue i.e. service to 
Siva Yogis is included in the virtues constituting the Sadhana 
called ‘Carya’ by the Saivas. According to the Supaksam 
of Sivagnana Siddhiyar, which may be taken to state 
correctly the present-day Saiva Siddhanta doctrine, the 
Sadhanas or practices enabling one to attain Muklipada or 
liberation through Siva are Cariyai, Kriyai, Yoga and Ghana . 4 9 
Of these Cariyai is spoken of also as Ddsa Mdrga, and it 
consists of cleaning the temple premises, making garlands of 
flowers, praising and feeding Siva devotees, lighting the 
temple lamps, planting flower gardens, and serving Siva 
Yogis and doing what they want should be done. 50 

Other Adiyars who gained the presence of Siva by 
adopting the Sadhana of Cariyai are the following :_ 

Iyarpagai Nayanar was a Vaifya belonging to the town 
of Puhar or Kaverippumpattinam. He was observing the 


49 Sutram 8, Adhikaraijam 2, St. 18. 

60 ibid. St. 19. 
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vow of giving everything that Siva Yogis wanted. It was 
this vow of his that led him to do a thing which ordinary 
people would not do, i.c., giving away his wife to Siva who 
appeared in the garb of a Brahman Siva devotee. In this 
connection it is interesting to note that this particular Siva 
devotee came in the garb of a libertine (§irir$pGeui-U>). 
So we see that the faith of the Siva worshippers was such 
that they would not mind people coming even in objec¬ 
tionable forms provided they numbered themselves among 
Siva ascetics. When Iyarpagai gave his wife, his relations 
took objection to what he did and went to the length of 
even fighting with him But when he was escorting this 
pseudo Yogi into the woods, the latter disappeared to 
reappear in his real form, i.c. that of Siva on the sacred 
Bull. This saint’s carya consisted in his doing whatever 
Siva Yogis wanted to do. 

Ilaiyankudi Mura Nuyanur was another such devotee. 
His virtue consisted in offering food to Siva Bhaktas. He 
lost all wealth in doing it but still continued his work to the 
best of his ability. Siva appeared before him one rainy 
night in the form of a Siva Bhakta, and though the 
Nayanar had nothing to oiler, he went out and picked up 
the corn that had already been sown in the field, and 
gathering herbs in his backyard he cooked food using his 
bamboo rafters as fuel. Siva showed him His real form and 
took him into His world. His virtue is also included in 
Cariyai. 

In the story of Meypporu\ Nayanar, we find that the 
saint was prepared to be killed by an old enemy of his 
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because the latter had assumed the garb of a Siva Bhakta. 
Even this is part of Cariyai for the stanza referred to above 
says— 

“If the form of a holy man was seen, the devotee must 
prostrate and ask what service he is to render”. 

The virtue of worshipping Siva Bhaktas was regarded 
even superior to the worship of Siva himself. This is 
illustrated in the Venya Puranam account about Viralminda 
Nayanar. The story is that he disapproved of Sundara- 
murti Nayanar worshipping God before worshipping the 
Siva devotees. The only thing that Viralminda Nayanar 
did was the worship of Siva devotees. 

Amar-niti-Nayanar was a Vai^ya who gave food and 
clothing to the worshippers of Siva when they came to 
witness the celebrations in the temple of Tirunallur. Siva 
appeared before him in the garb of a Brahmacari , and asked 
him to take care of a Kaupin (loin-cloth) and return it to 
him dry when lie returned from his bath. The Kaupin was 
mysteriously lost and a discussion ensued. The Nayanar 
was prepared to give everything in return for the lost Kaupin 
but when the Brahmacari insisted upon an equal weight of 
articles being given in exchange and olTered another similar 
Kaupin for weighment, it was found that everything 
that the Nayanar possessed did not have the weight of the 
Kaupin. Therefore, he, his wife and son ascended the 
scalepan of the balance so as to make up the deficiency in 
weight and then the miracle happened. The scales were 
equal. Thus he was enabled to enter into Siva’s world 
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with his whole family. In this story also, we find that 
because of the Nayanar’s sadhanaot cariyai, he gained diva’s 
presence. 

It is when we come to the story of Eripatta Nayanar 
that we see that even bigtory was not regarded as a vice. 
This Nayanar was in the habit of throwing his axe upon 
any one who prevented good works from being done in the 
worship of Siva, One Sivakami A ndar was usually gather¬ 
ing flowers for the worship of the God in the temple of 
Pa^upati at Karur. King Pugal Cola’s elephant Pattavar- 
dhanam destroyed the flowers in the possession of Sivakami 
A ndar and then Eripatta Nayanar came and killed the 
elephant and the five men who were in charge of it. 
The news reached the king who started with an army to 
avenge the death of the royal elephant, but when he approa¬ 
ched the presence of this saint he felt that his men ought to 
have been in the wrong and after enquiring into the case, 
he gave up his sword to Eripatta Nayanar and requested 
that he might himself be killed. The latter took the sword 
and because of his admiration of the King’s bhakti he began 
to kill himself. Then God appeared and saved both and 
also the elephant with the five people who were lying dead. 

In this story the work done by the saint was not 
Cariyai, but was only connected with it in an indirect 
way. We are not told that Siva-kami A ndar had a 
vision of Jsiva. Nor was he one of the 63 Adiyars. 
The inference we have therefore to make is that at the 
time the event happened, the prevailing feeling was 
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that anything could be done with impunity provided it was 
in furtherance of the cause of Siva worship. The almost 
brutal behaviour of Eripatta Nayanar seems to indicate 
that $iva Bhaktas were not much concerned with Siva 
doctrines or Jsaiva philosophy. They attached the utmost 
importance to Siva worship however much it was opposed 
to the ordinary canons of right and wrong. We may 
perhaps be right in inferring that such a frame of mind 
would have been tolerated only by those who, in spite of the 
•great intensity of devotion, were not very enlightened. 
The bigot cannot but be regarded as an ignorant person, 
for he does not have the wisdom or equanimity needed to 
look at the other side of the question. After all, the path 
of Bhakti, as is now well known, is intended as an aid in 
conquering desire (Ruga) and hate (Dvefa), which is indis¬ 
pensable for Citta Suddhi or the purification of the mind 
without which knowledge of the real truth would be 
impossible. So, we cannot be wrong in regarding that 
Eripatta Nayanar was one who had not yet conquered 
Dve§a, though his Dve$a was righteous indignation. He 
had a high regard for the externals of Siva worship, such 
as picking flowers, etc., and was prepared to do anything 
right or wrong to preserve these outward forms. Of the 
inward discipline of a life of true religion, this Nayanar 
evidently had no idea. 

Another who similarly attached great importance to 
external forms was Enadi Nayanar. He belonged to the 
caste of Ssnar (toddy-drawers), “ Ilakkulaccanrar Enadi 
Nayanar.” 
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The word Ilakkulam may be taken to be the equivalent 
of the modern term Ilava Kulam indicating the caste of the 
Malabar Havas or toddy drawers.® 1 As for the native 
place of the Saint Enadi Nayanar, it is spoken of in the 
Periya Puranam as ‘Eyil-mudur, Eyinanur, or the ancient 
walled city of Eyinan’. And the first stanza of the Periya 
Puranam relating to him states distinctly that it was in the 
‘Cola Nad’. According to the story, the saint was one who 
taught princes the science of wielding the sword. There 
was another of the same profession as Ati^uran, who became 
envious of the increasing prosperity of Enadi Natan and so 
fought with him. Being defeated he went away to reappear 
with sacred ashes on his forehead. But he hid the sacred 
ashes with the helmet. The saint went to fight with him 
but when he saw the ashes, he allowed himself to be killed. 
Siva appeared before him when lie fell dead and took him 
into His Presence. 

It is when we come to the story of Kannappa Nayanar 
that we get some details about the spread of Saivism in 


51 They might have been settlers in the Tamil country coming from the island 
of I lam of Ceylon. These I lavas must have been worshippers of 3iva (and probably 
also of Vi.s'iju) as the present names of many members of that caste show. Two 
of the most common Ilava names are Kasdan and Koran. The former is a 
corruption of Nilakagthan and the latter of Aghora, both names of 3iva. Another 
familiar I Java name is Cattarni, the proper form of which is Sahasranarni, usually 
denoting Siva of the thousand names. The fact that these names have come 
down from time immemorial shows that Saivism lias been in the land from very 
ancient times. If these I lavas cam * from Ceylon, it is possible that Saivism 
must have prevailed in Ceylon before some of these migrated to the Tamil country. 
Havana, the great king of Ceylon, was himself one of the great devotees of Siva. 
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early times and also about the contemporary notions about 
Siva Bhakti. 

Nagan was the king of hunters at Uduppur in Pottappi 
Nad. His wife was Tattai. She is spoken of as belonging 
to the caste of Maravar. They had no children and so they 
offered fowls and peacocks at the temple of Muruga, the god 
of the hills. Through that God’s blessing was born 
Tinnan. He was well brought up according to the hunter 
customs. When the boy grew up he was made the ruler of 
the hunters by Nagan. From then, he went about hunting 
in various directions. One day when he was out hunting, 
a pig escaped from its net and ran away very swiftly and 
Tinnan pursued it. He was followed only by two hunters 
Nanan and Kadan The animal was finally killed. The 
hunters then felt thirsty and then Nanan told the others 
that close by they could drink water from the Ponmukari 
river. They started towards it when Nanan again said 
that there, in the Kalahasti hill there was God Kudu- 
mitteva or the ‘god with the tuft. B 2 Evidently that was the 
way in which Siva with the braid of hair was popularly 
known in that neighbourhood. They approached the river 
and then Kadan made fire (by churning the fire-stick) 
when the other two climbed the hill. It was then midday. 
There was from that moment onwards a perceptible change 
in Tinnan. He then came into the presence of God Siva, 
i.e., the image in the temple there, and became himself 
an embodiment of love. 63 It is clear from the account 

82 Cf. the name &ikhanalha of the god in Kudumiyamalai, (Pudukotah). 

8 8 St. 104. 
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that the author of the Periya Puranam wants to show the 
transformation that was effected in Tinnan when he came 
before diva’s image. He was till then a man of cruel 
deeds taking delight in hunting and killing. It was this 
change in him that made him think about the god there 
with great tenderness and affection. What he did immedi¬ 
ately afterwards is detailed in the succeeding stanzas. 
He ran towards the image, embraced it and kissed it. 54 
He felt inexpressibly glad that he had come into possession 
of the God. 55 Then he felt sorrow-stricken at the thought 
that the god was exposing himself to the dangers of the 
jungle like the hunters born in the Marava race. 68 
Here we have the expression of one of the finest of feelings. 
The hunter begins to love the god just as a mother would 
love her son and feels concerned for the welfare of the god. 
It is absolutely seffless love. Even in the highest forms of 
Bhakti , the devotee, ordinarily prays for something for his 
own benefit, either material prosperity, or relief from 
suffering or spiritual illumination. Even Appar asks in 
several songs for the removal of his disease or difficulties. 
Tinnan asks for nothing of the kind. He is totally 
oblivious of his own physical, mental or spiritual needs. 

04 St. 105. 
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All his thoughts are centred upon the safety of the Being 
there. It was this noble emotion that he evidenced in his 
later deeds, and that won for him the highest place capable 
of being reached by Siva worshippers—a position of equality 
with God Siva himself. When he was thinking about the 
safety of the God there, he lost consciousness of himself and 
the bow dropped from his hands. Then he chanced to see 
leaves, flowers and water on the image and asked who it 
could be that had slighted the god thus. He was informed 
by Nanan that a Brahman used to do it every day. Tinnan 
learnt then that it would please the god to be treated so. 
The thought struck him that the god might be hungry and 
so reluctantly he took leave of the god to fetch flesh, etc. 
He came to the foot of the hill where by the side of the 
Ponmukhari river he saw Kadan waiting for him and Nanan. 
The latter detailed to Kadan all that had transpired on the 
top of the hill when Tinnan began examining with his teeth 
which was the best part of the cooked pig that could be 
offered to the god. He was taken for a mad man, but he 
himself was not conscious of anything unusual. He gathered 
the best meat in a teak leaf, filled his mouth with the water 
from the river, struck some flowers on his own tuft, took 
the bow and the arrow in his hands and climbed up the 
hill. He performed his puja in his own fashion by bathing 
the image with the water carried in his mouth, throwing 
the flowers down from his own tuft and offering the meat. 
He then kept watch, bow in hand, at the gate. Throughout 
the night he stood guard and in the morning he went away 

in search of fresh meat. During his absence there 
S—21 


came to 
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the temple the saint Sivagocariyar, versed in the Agamas 
for performing the Puja in that temple as usual — 
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If this stanza is to be taken literally, it is proof of the spread 
of the Agamas at least among some who like £ivagocariyar 
performed the worship of $iva in such shrines as Kalahasti. 
This sacred Brahman was shocked at the sight of meat 
scattered within the temple, and he inferred that this wicked 
deed of polluting the god should have been done by wicked 
huntsmen of the locality. He did all the religious rites 
needed to purify the deity and performing the regular puja, 
went away to his place of penance in the forest. But 
Tin nan came back and repeated his previous day’s work so 
that the next day also Muni Jjivagocariyar had to perform 
the purification ceremony and other things. This happened 
every day for five days. On the fifth day Sivagocariyar 
asked god to put an end to this wickedness, on the part of 
some unknown person. He had then a dream in which 
god spoke to him in high terms of Tinnan’s Bhakti. Then 
the Brahman wanted to see the Bhakta and so hid himself 
within the temple. Tinnan came and then it was that the 
greatest of miracles happened. Tinnan found one of Siva’s 
eyes bleeding. Lost in grief Tinnan tried in vain all 
remedies known to him and finally plucked out his own eye 
and replaced Siva’s eyes with his own. He was overjoyed 
to sec the cure. Then all of a sudden Siva’s other eye 
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began bleeding. He decided to give his second eye also, 
but lest he should not be able to fix the spot where it should 
be placed, he planted his foot on the bleeding eye of Siva 
and began to take out his own remaining eye. Then Siva 
stretched out a hand and stopped Tin nan from doing it saying 
at the same time “Eye, my child” ju ). His vision 

was then restored to him and he became from that moment 
a god himself, taking his place by the side of Siva. 

In this story, we have the account of one who was from 
boyhood totally ignorant of Saiva doctrine, philosophy or 
worship, but gained within six days the highest place 
possible for Saiva devotees, through the intensity of his 
Bhakti, the nature of which was quite diiiercnt from that of 
the ordinary Siva worshippers. The story is equally 
valuable from the point of view of the development of 
Saivism in the period when Kannappa Nayanar lived; for, 
we find that there was at that time a Siva temple in 
Kajahasti where one versed in the Agamas was performing 
the daily Puja. The Pujaka was a Muni who permanently 
resided in his penance forest (or Tapovand) in the immediate 
neighbourhood. This shows that holy men retired to the 
woods in the olden days, not only for doing penance, but 
also for performing Piijas. The story also mentions that 
the worship was of the image of Siva and not of the Siva 
Linga. If the Saint Kannappa was to see Siva’s eye bleed¬ 
ing on the image, it is certain that the image or the idol 
was one with a human face. Again, we sec that Siva is 
there called by the name of Kudumi Tevar or the 
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Tufted god. So, we may take it that the tuft was visible on 
the idol. We have no mention at all about the lingam, the 
usual form of Siva, in all modern Siva shrines. Since the 
Tevaram hymners allude to Kannappa, it is certain that he 
lived before the seventh century A.D. The age of the 
shrine at Kajahasti cannot be ascertained for want of 
definite data, but whatever it might have been, it is fairly 
certain that this shrine visited by Kannappa, was much 
older than the shrines where the lingam is found, for other¬ 
wise Siva shrines with idols of human faces must be much 
more numerous now. The present temple at Kajahasti has 
only a lingam in it, and so it is evidence to show that Siva 
shrines with lingams in them are more recent structures than 
Siva shrines with idols having human faces. Judging from 
the descriptions of Siva temples in the Silappadikaram, we 
must consider them to have been temples with idols and 
not the lingam. In canto 14 lines 7 to 10, we have the 
descriptions of the temples of Siva, Visnu, Baladeva and 
Subrahmanya where Siva is called “He of the eye in the 
forehead”, Visnu, “He who has the flag of Garuda”, 
Baladeva “He who raises the flag of the plough” and 
Subrahmanya “He who has the flag of the cock”. 87 It is 
clear that the differentiation between the gods in the 
temples is based on the external differences in the figures in 
them. 
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In this connection, we may notice the account of 
Kajahasti as it appears in the KailasQ. Samhita of the Siva 
Purana. Suta narrates how he went there and worshipped 
Siva. He also mentions that once upon a time a Muni 
gained union with Siva there. 

“Ekada tu samastirya^ailajina ku^ottaram— 

Asanam paramam tasmin sthitva ruddhendriyo munih 
Samadhim asthaya sada paramananda ciddhanah 
Paripurna^ ^ivosmiti nirvyagra hrdayo bhavam 
Etasminneva samaye madguruh karunanidhih 
Nilajimuta samka^o vidyut pinga jata dharah 
Pram^uhkamandaluddanda-krsnajinassvayam 
Bhasmavadata-sarvangas-sarva-laksana laksitah 
Tripundra vilasadbhalo rudraksalan-krtakrtih 
Padma patraruna ^yamavistlrna nayanadvayah 
Pradurbhuya mrdambhdjam tadanimeva satvaram 
Vimohitas tathaivasam etad adbhutamastikah|| 5 8 

Here we have the account of Siva appearing before a Muni. 
We have no warrant for connecting the Muni with either 
Saint Kannappar or Sivagocariyar. What we are now 
concerned with is that there was the Siva temple at 
Kalahasti at the time that the Siva Puvdnam was written, 
and the author of that puranam had heard of some great 
Muni having obtained a vision of God Siva there. Hence 
even at that time, the place had become famous as a great 
religious centre. 

The Puraijam about Saint Manakkahjara Nayanar , a 
contemporary of Sundarmurti Nayanar, is useful in giving 
us an idea of the articles of dress a Siva ascetic used to have. 
He was a hereditary senatipati who took upon himself the 


58 V. V. 26—32. 
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task of serving Siva Bhaktas. He had no children for, a 
long time, but, after much penance, a daughter was born to 
him. She was engaged to be married to Eyarkon Kalikkama 
Nayanar. It was then that Siva appeared before Manak- 
kanjara Nayanar as a Siva ascetic. He was welcomed into 
the house and when the host’s daughter prostrated before 
the saint, the latter saw her long flowing hair and asked for 
it saying that it could be conveniently made into a Pancavati. 
From this, we get the information that the Pancavati was 
one of the articles of the Siva Yogi’s dress. It was a yagnopa- 
vita of hair said, in the Tevaram, to be worn by Siva 
himself. 59 The request is readily granted and ultimately the 
miracle happens when the woman gets back the hair on 
her head mysteriously. 

In this story also, we have an instance of the practice 
of the Sadhana known as Carya which takes the form of 
serving Siva ascetics. 

Arivdttaya Nayanar was a Vejjaja of Kanamangalam 
in the Coja country who pinned his Frith upon offering 
God Siva food prepared of red rice, a sauce made of a red 
herb (Q^PiSstnrr) and the mango pickle. He continued 
doing this in spite ol' the extreme poverty to which he was 
reduced. One day he became so weak for want of nourish¬ 
ment that he stumbled on his way to the temple and then 
the food he bore in his hands got spilt on the ground. In 
his grief at Iris inability to give god this food, he began to 
cut Ins throat. God then appeared before him and stopped 
him from committing suicide thus. Then the saint was 
taken into Siva’s world. 


eu P. 228, V. 5. 
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In the story of Anaya Nayanar , the service rendered to 
Siva was to play on the flute for the pleasure of the god. 
The saint was born in the caste of cowherds and used to 
play on his instrument. Once when he was thus playing 
under a Konrai tree (the favourite tree of Siva) , the music 
captivated all the cows and calves. Also sheep, peacocks, 
etc., flocked to him. Even Vidyadharas, Kinnaras, Devas, 
came in Vimanas. The music captured the hearts also of 
snakes, lions, elephants, tigers, etc. Siva was immensely 
pleased and took the saint to Kailas. 

Marti Nayanar’s story deals with the opposition created 
to Siva Bhaktas by a heretic, usurper of the throne of the 
Pandyas. The Saint was a Vai&ya by birth and he was a 
devout worshipper ol God SundareSvara in the Siva temple 
at Madura. Daily he used to olfcr sandalwood paste to the 
god. All that time there was an invasion of the city by a 
Vaduga Karunataka king of the north whose motive lor 
attack was merely landhungcr; 

c95 (T 65T <56 <55 Ip. Lp 6U ® <55 <56 <56 ($ IB IT !_ IT <55 II 07 65T 

id ir gst i j uanL-LDwrmrGbT sii &SlibfS<sorhjQdsrrsk<oyfr(^) 
ujirckra &($<oGI uu&nu eff rr ir <® mr Quit 

(o&Sssr <® < zugpjnyQ&fr® Q poor flan# ® raffi 07 rh p t dr 6 0 

We are not in a position to determine when this occurrence 
took place. We may infer that the ruling Pandya was not 
a strong man for we hear later that he was defeated. It 
might have taken place during the period which is now 
usually styled the Kalabhra interregnum. The usurper 


40 St. n 
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was a supporter of Jainism. He began the persecution of 
Saivas. He made it impossible for any one in Madura to 
obtain sandalwood. Murti Nayanar was not daunted by 
this. He decided to use his elbow instead of sandalwood 
and began to rub it very hard upon the sandstone. Siva 
was touched, and the saint was told that he would become 
the king of Madura soon. That night the cruel king died. 
Since there was no one to succeed to the throne, an elephant 
was sent with eyes closed to bring somebody to be placed 
on the throne. Murti Nayanar was selected by the elephant. 
He then began to spread the cause of Saivism. He reigned 
prosperously and finally went to Siva’s presence. 

If there is an element of historical truth in this story, it 
means that there was Jaina opposition to Saivism. The 
Jains had a royal champion in the Karnataka usurper and 
so Jainism must have been the accepted faith of many in the 
original kingdom of which this usurper was the lord. He 
is also said to have come southwards when he advanced 
upon Madura. Probably therefore he came from the line 
of the early Cajukyas. The incident might have happened 
before the days of Sambandar, for after Sambandar, there 
was no Murti-Nayanar among the kings of Madura named in 
the Sinnamannur and Vejvikkudi plates. So if we regard 
Murti Nayanar as having been anterior to Appar, then we 
get one valuable piece of information from this account 
viz., that there was opposition (of a somewhat bitter 
nature) between Jains and Saivas for a pretty long 
peiiod, extending over one or two centuries. There was no 
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such opposition during the time when the Silappadikarmn 
and Manimekalai were written. The question now is “ When 
did the rivalry begin and why ”? This question will be 
considered later. 

When we take up the story of Rudra Pasupali 
jVayanar, we see clearly how clo . ! ■ South Indian Saivism 
was intertwined with the wor inp of the Vedic Rudra. 
The only thing to the credit of this saint was that it was his 
•practice to recite the Sri Rudram in a particular posture: 

u(f^LD(> 0 )jo R-l(ty;£fi)[T itIj QftirGssr® 

IDiriUQStyF jStUfT ID 60 IT & G>If. 6U(l££gjll5 
giriuGUGsr QijirQQ^fri^ir 1 9 wfl gvI z_ uj( rrj 6/ v, 0 t ® 

(3r5uuQr5(65@)6w{ tjtQ ujpQpirijl jdSso iBasrayir 01 

He thereby obtained the grace of Siva. 

The story of Nanda , like that of Kannappa, illustrates 
the cosmopolitan element in Saivism. He was a Pulaiya by 
caste. He used to make drums, etc., needed lor Siva 
temples :— 

&h.ifl(teo iu (7pdS(y>(5//9 ui j 6S)L-iu6m(Mr o) (3siraSlQ(tyjj)i id 

(3uifl6Vdb(3tL] (Lp$60friu (ip&<i&($6{il i3 jd&§$#&(&& 02 

It is evident that he was not allowed entrance inside the 
temple because it is stated that he stood outside when he 
supplied these things (Q<.%tru9eo aerfl idl /id iSdr ijy). Once he 
went to Tiruppunkur for doing such service. While he was 
singing songs of devotion from outside that temple, he felt 
a longing to see the god, but found that the Nandi hid the 


6 1 St. 4. 
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god from his sight. Yet, because of his great devotion, God 
asked Nandi to move aside so that Nanda’s wish might be 
fulfilled. 

(ourrGcr jdgmjd gGI 6tinua6ii(T$6rr qifiih^Q^Gtflu /_/60 uu ®65 ir /r 08 

From this, we see that at the time he lived, Siva temples 
had been constructed in the manner in which they now 
remain, with the Nandi in front of the God. Then he con¬ 
structed a tank for the benefit of Siva worshippers ((garih 
Qf5irL.L.rrir). This was another ' Tondu ’ or service of his. 
(That is also part of ‘ carya ’). After having in this fashion 
visited many shrines, he felt a desire to see the God at 
Cidambaram. But knowing that he would not be permitted 
by the Brahmans there to go to the presence of the God, he 
used to put off the journey every day saying that he would go 
the next day. Hence he got the name ‘ Nalaippovar ’ or 
‘ one who would go, the next day.’ Ultimately, he did go. 
When he approached the place, he felt grieved that he was 
born in the lowest of castes. Admiring the Vcdic rites, 
which were not for him, he went round the walls of 
the temple. He used to do this day and night, for some 
time, and always thought of what he could do to get a sight 
of the god within Siva knew of this Bhakla's devotion and 
so appeared to him in a dream and told him to get into fire 
so as to purify himself. The three thousand Brahmans of 
Cidambaram were also told in a dream to create a fire into 
which Nanda could descend for purification. The fire was 
made and Nanda got into it. He came out of it in the form 
of a sacred ascetic, with sacred thread on his shoulders. 
Then he went in only to be lost in communion with God. 


68 St. 17. 
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From the foregoing account, it is clear that the 
Brahmans were prepared to regard Nanda as a holy person 
when they had convincing proof of his holiness; but only 
when they had it. 6 4 For our purposes, Nanda’s story is 
useful in showing how Saivism which, far from being a creed 
adopted by a small cultured section ot the country, was 
capturing the minds even of the lowliest of the low, and 
opening out possibilities for them to attain the highest bibs. 

Tirukkurippullondar was a washerman by caste, and the 
service he did was to wash the clothes of Siva devotees. As 
usual in such instances, God Siva wanted to test him. So 
he appeared as a poor man with a very dirty rag. He was 
welcomed by Tirukkuripputtondar who offered to wash it 
for him. But that day a heavy rain poured incessantly and 
when the Tondar found he could not H ry the rag, he lost 
heart and out of his grief began to dash his head against 
the stone on which he washed clothes. Then Siva 
appeared in his usual form and gave him liberation. The 
story is another illustration to show how any one, whatever 
his caste might be and whatever his service, could gam 

Siva’s grace. 

In the story of Candesvara Nayanar , we have an illustra¬ 
tion of how a true Bhakta could get so lost in his intensity 
of worship as even to harm his father. He was a Brahman 
youth who learnt the Vedas in his fifth year, and went 
through the Upanayana (wearing holy thread) ceremony in 
his seventh year. One day he saw a cowherd belabouring 


TT^wni also be"secn Low the Pcriya Puri,am account dilTW, very much 
. , , „ n OV)t ra by (iopalaknshna Bharau 

from the current Nandan cl.ar.tam, bast-. • , Nam ,an permission 

(19th Cen.ury), where a Brahman master » .nt.oduo d 

to go to Cidainbaram. 
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the cows he was tending, and so from that time onwards, 
he himself began to take the cattle for grazing. He loved 
them so much that their milk increased and then he decided 
to use the overflowing milk for performing the Abhiseka 
(bathing) ceremony for Siva. He therefore sat down under 
an Alii tree, on the banks of the river and constructing out 
of the river sand a temple and an image of Siva began 
pouring the milk over the image. This matter was reported 
to his father, who could not understand the intensity of the 
devotion with which his son was doing this. The father 
approached and struck blows upon his son who was not 
conscious of the beating and so went on with his work. 
The father forcibly took away the milkpot from the hand of 
the son. Only then did he know, and then the son took 
the stick and delivered a blow at his father’s leg. The stick 
had mysteriously become an axe and so the father lay dead 
on the spot. God Siva now appeared and gave salvation to 
both father and son. 

Since this incident is often referred to in the Tevaram 
hymns, it must have happened before the time of Appar. 

The life story of Kdraikkal Ammaiyar is that of a VaiSya 
woman who became a goddess through her love of God. 
When she was living with her husband, God appeared 
to her in the form of a Siva devotee and she gave him food. 
Her husband had given her two mangoes, one of which she 
now gave the guest. Afterwards her husband came and 
when he had eaten the other one, he asked for the second 
mango. She then prayed and mysteriously a mango came 
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to her which she served. The husband recognised the 
difference in taste and after she had given the true explana¬ 
tion, he asked her to produce another if what she said was 
true. She prayed to God and the mango appeared, but 
only to disappear when it had been given into the hands of 
the husband. The husband then knew that his wife was a 
superior being and thinking that he was not right in remain¬ 
ing her husband any longer, he secretly decided to abandon 
her. Later, he went to another place and married another 
woman. He had a daughter through his second wife, 
whom he named after his first wife. Then the relations of 
Karaikkal Ammayar came to know of her husband’s condi¬ 
tion and so took her to her husband. But he, his new wife 
and the daughter fell at her feet and worshipped her saying 
that she was a goddess. She then requested God to make 
her assume the form of a demoness which request was 
^ranted. She then went to Kailas and from there to 
Tiruvalangadu where she spent her life singing of Siva. 
Her songs arc included in the Tirumurai , and form part of 
the canonical literature of the Saivas. 


J\fami Nandi Acligal must have lived before Appar 
because the latter has spoken of him as Anippon. The 
story of the saint is interesting because it shows how real 
Bhaktas who had some scruples about caste were influenced 
by God Himself to relax those rules in the case of real 
devotees. In this story, there is also evidence of Jaina 
hostility towards Saivas, which confirms the view, expressed 
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already, of the prevalence of this sort of hostility for some 
time before the days of Appar. 

Nami Nandi Adigal was a Brahman of Emapperur who 
knew the Saiua marga and practised it. It was his practice 
to worship £iva in the temple of Tiruvarur. Once he 
desired to light the very many lamps there. So he went to 
one of the neighbouring houses and begged ghee for lighting 
the temple lamps. That house belonged to a Jain who 
replied that if he was so anxious as to light the lamp, he 
might as well take water and use it instead of ghee. The 
saint got vexed and so returned at once to the temple, and 
when he was giving vent to his sorrow he heard a voice that 
he might go to the tank and bring water for lighting lamps. 
He obeyed, and the lamps began to burn brilliantly. This 
he continued to do for several days It was then that the 
Jaina faith lost hold upon men’s minds because the Jains 
were defeated by the pious Dandi AdigaJ. 

This part of the Puranam shows that there were Jains 
in the neighbourhood of Tiruvarur. 

Later, the Cola king appointed this saint as one of his 
officers at Tiruvarur to superintend the management of the 
temple. He therefore celebrated the festival of Panguni 
Uttiram. On one of such occasions, the God was taken to 
the place called Tirumanali and people of all castes flocked 
to sec Him. After the celebrations were over, Nami Nandi 
AdigaJ went home, but feeling that he had become polluted 
by the touch of all castes of people, he lay down on the pial. 
II is wife asked him to go in and perform the usual pujci , 
etc. He gave his reason, asked her to bring water but 
before the water was brought he had gone to sleep. Then 
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he dreamt that God appeared to him and told him that all 
those who were born in Tiruvarur vyere diva’s ganas (and 
so could not be regarded as impure). He woke up and 
realising that he had done wrong in not having entered his 
own house, performed his puja as usual and went to bed. 
In this way, to the last days of his life, he devoted himself 
to the service of Siva and his devotees. 

The allusion to Dandi Adigal in this t<i\[ c; i be 
understood, if we examine the account of that saint in the 
Periya Puranarn. Dandi Adigal was born blind in Tiru¬ 
varur. He was a staunch Dhakta who was always repeat¬ 
ing the Pancaksara (the sacred five letters). One day he 
desired to do the Carya Sadliam of digging a tank for the 
benefit of Siva devotees. But a blind man attempting to 
do it was bound to provoke the derision of Jains living in 
the neighbourhood. The saint told them that this was one 
of the sacred duties that ought to be done by lovers of 
God. They retaliated in their own fashion, and ultimately 
Dandi Adigal asked them what they would do if he gained 
vision and they lost theirs. They replied that they would 
leave Tiruvarur. Then the saint went to the temple and 
prayed for success in this controversy. Siva gave him 
promise of help and counselled him to request the king to 
be the judge. The Goja king stood as the judge the next 
day and the miracle happened. The Jains had to leave 
the town. 

In this story also, we have evidence of the conflicts 
between Jains and l^aivas that must have been matters of 
daily occurrence before the days of Appar and 
sambandar. 
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Murkha Nayanar. This saint was adopting, like many 
others, the practice of offering food to the worshippers of 
&va. He lost his all in such a good deed and so he 
resorted to gambling so that he might earn money to be 
spent upon 3iva devotees. The poet $ekkilar has felt some 
compunctions in speaking of it and so he has spoken of this 
gambling as ‘good gambling’ (ibrbf&gl) as if gambling 
could be good at all. The saint went further. He even 
killed with the knife those who opposed him in gambling. 88 

^UjITBiT ID JDIpiblJ miTdf &rif)rn fttLI(JJ>«Q<$(§<£$ 

ib in j3 >if Qf>if<iu,Qirg)iib Quiuif Qi ijj)(irjif. 

The only redeeming feature about him was that he himself 
would not partake of that food:— mb ffisitsTL-rnr) 
Practising this mode of Siva worship he at last gained the 
presence of Siva. 

1 his shows how much Siva worshippers were prepared 
to forgive in an ardent Bhakta. 

I he story ol Sakkiya Nayanar illustrates how a Buddhist 
was influenced in favour of Saivism. This saint was born 
in a Vejjala family and, after much learning, desired to 
find out the means by which he could get over birth and 
death. Thereupon he went to Kahci and sought many 
paths by which he might acquire true knowledge. He 
accepted Buddhism thinking he would find in it what he 
wanted. I his shows that Kahci was a place of importance 
as a cultural centre, and that Buddhism was in a flourishing 
condition there. Most probably it continued to be so 
ever since the time when Aravana Adiga} taught Maiji- 
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mekhalai. It was very likely that this Sakkiya Nayanar 
lived not very long after the days of Aravana AdigaJ. 
After learning all the sacred works of the Buddhists, he got 
dissatisfied with their doctrines and came to the conclusion 
that truth could be really found only in Saivism. In tins 
connection, it is worth while noting that the opposition 
between Buddhism and Saivism was not as frequent or 
fierce as that between Jainism and Saivism. It is interest¬ 
ing to notice the change in Sakkiya Nayanar which made 
him come to gaivism, for thereby we get to know the 
working of a cultured man’s mind. He came to the 
conclusion that the four real things were (1) the Almas, 
(2) their Karmas, (3) the results of those ICarmas and 

(4) Pali 69 

Qjujfflffl&riqty GUi lueuir ®W wgssnitu®n& (2#iruuir@)i 
QiDuiaumatutri&w air (gib el) ^iggQuirigQarasraQair mrSn 

It will be remembered that Buddhism does not take 
cognizance of the first and the fourth, i.e., the individual 
Atmas and Pali or in the language of the Penya 
Puranarn “ Q^iuQeurrm ” and “ (S&ituGl nrdsr . The 
Nayanar understood the spirit of Saivism, and did not pay 
any great heed to the form of it. His conviction was that 
unless the grace of Siva {Pali) was obtained, nothing was 
of any use:— 67 

<<■ 6T ibiS&Cu3 eof? err ® gs Qtc@ 4 T 60 ®®^ L ^ 

wssrssfliu&ir a til a tr Sir (ii/err iDiDeuirsniD QujtgQarssrQp 
garesfiiuGan-iB gssr&srg gljoeairdg ginuSleuis ^ 
gssr^ssriBg u>rari9©6sr mroeuirmw gSsoiBjbuirir. 

That was the reason why he did not give up his Buddhist 
externals.” * Yet, he developed a love towards the Siva 
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Lihga. Once, the Nayanar forgot himself in his admira¬ 
tion of the Lihga and threw a stone on it. 69 In fact, 
he did not know what he was doing. He was so much 
absorbed in his thought about Siva. The next day, he 
asked himself why he threw the stone, and, convincing 
himself that it was god’s work, thought that he ought hence¬ 
forth to worship god by throwing a small stone on the 
Lihga. 7 0 He continued offering worship in this manner 
every day. But one day, he failed to do it and just as he 
sat down for a meal, he remembered that he had not thrown 
the usual stone and so he hurried forward to do it. 71 It 
was then that God Siva appeared before him and took him 
into His world. 72 

There is nothing particularly striking in the account of 
Saint Sirappuli Nayanar of Tiruvakkur who gained the grace 
of Siva by ministering to the needs of Siva Bhaktas , 73 
reciting the Paticak§ara with great emotion 74 and per¬ 
forming all Vcdic sacrifices in honour of Siva. 75 The 
story of this Nayanar as well as that of Rudra-paSupati 
Nayanar who did nothing other than uttering the Siva 
Rudram in a particularly uncomfortable posture, is valuable 
in clearly evidencing the great harmony that subsisted 
between orthodox observers of the Vedic rules and the 
followers of Saivism. 

«» St. 9. 

70 St. 11 . 

71 St. If) 

72 St. 17. 

72 St. 4. 

7 ‘ St. 5. 
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When we pass on to the account of Ceraman-perumal 
JVayanar a contemporary of SundarainQrti, we get a point of 
importance relating to the spread of Saivism in the Cera 
country at that time i.e., there is evidence of the existence 
of many 5iva temples in that part of South India. It is 
stated that Sundaramurti Nayanar visited many of them 

®W66T £&T6S)lLllSl $11! T 46L.&l)QJ/f $lTl/>U-.ir 
Q&L-.(Lp(hsru uiriy. 

LD6srmir gjib (ipt-Gsr LD&lypijSlafi ^jan/niLf isirasT 
w8oOQf5($f5fTli QL-fhl(&)lb 
U6ST&5TdSlb IjffaSTLJUir LDIT $ 15 $ 0 LJ LJ G) 

L! 60 6lj l— 65T U 6Wifl Id G £ g $ 

QuitgstQgst® ih .^pQ^uSlasr ldGsit jb 

lj(&}ib tBGsr it 6U65rQ(nj6mL-ir. 7 6 

It is unfortunate that we do not have a list of those temples. 
From this reference, it is clear that Saivism had penetrated 
every nook and corner ol South India from the earliest 
times. The fact that Ceraman Perumal knew of Sundarar 
and they visited each other and became intimate in their 
friendship is significant also in showing how pilgrimages to 
the sacred Siva shrines in South India were quite normal 
in the early centuries of the Christian era. Further the 
friendly meeting between the Cera, Cola and Pandya kings 
in the company of Sundarar, and their joint journey to the 
several shrines in the Pandya country show how at the 
time of Sundarar, i.e , the eighth century A.D. the Siva cult 
had gained predominance over the rival cults of Jainism 
and Buddhism. These three monarchs (the Coja was not 
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a very powerful king) visited a number of places, e.g. 
Tiruppuvanam, 77 Tiruvappanur, Tiruvedaham, 7 8 Tirtip- 
pararhgunram, 70 etc. There were many more which are 
not named in the Periya Puranam :— 

.g/mnr lL®<5 r ©0UU^)<S6rr ueOei) LD&TS6r&5>l6tojD<gj@ 80 

The opposition to Saivism noticeable during the days of 
Appar and Sambandar is not very marked during the days 
of Sundarar and we may therefore take it that it was 
mainly due to the great work of Saiva propaganda done by 
Appar, Sambandar and their followers. 

The short Puranam about Kurruva Nayanar is valuable 
not so much for purposes of Saivism as for South Indian 
history at that time. This saint was a chieftain of Kajandai. 
Very probably he was connected with the Kodumbalur 
chieftains in the vicinity of Pudukotta. He made himself 
more and more powerful till at last he became strong enough 
to take possession of many places, belonging to the Colas 
and the Pandyas. He desired to be crowned by the three 
thousand Brahmans of Cidambaram, as seems to have been 
the custom with the Cola kings. But they refused to do it 
and expressing their loyalty to the Coja line, left 
Cidambaram in fear of persecution to seek shelter with the 
Cera monarch. Only one of them was left at Cidambaram, 
perhaps to serve the god in the temple. The Nayanar then 
felt miserable that he could not gain his wish, and when he 
was worrying himself about it, God appeared to him in a 

77 St. 99. 

St. 101. 

78 St. 102. 
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dream and crowned him by placing the Divine Feet upon 
his head. The saint was immensely satisfied and after 
performing the Puja in several Siva shrines ruled as one of 
the greatest rulers till he went to Siva’s world. Here the 
story abruptly ends. The claim of this person to become a 
Nayanar consists only in his having been favoured by Siva 
in his dream. As for the three thousand Brahmans who 
went to the Cera country, we have no account of their later 
movements in the Puranam. I hey may be taken to have 
returned to Cidambaram after the time of Kurruva 
Nayanar. His rule must be regarded as one of the usurpa¬ 
tions that should have happened in the days described 
as the Kalabhra interregnum in the Velvikkudi charter. 

Pugal Cola Nayanar was a Cola king having Uraiyur 
as his capital. He is described as one ot the ancestors of 
Anapayan, or Kulottunga, possibly the contemporary 
of Sekkilar. If the Penya Puranam account is true, tins 
Nayanar was able to command the respect of the other 
South Indian monarchs: 

u0«u6»(r^G^'r6n- QeuarjfluS)<<x)jb uir /raxSmr ir usaPSstlu 8 ' 

He did much to promote Saivism 

Sl(3LDenjD<3 : w&euih pmtfiuu winre’fl&gjuitiBirGrfleb 88 

It was his custom to show respect to the Siva devotees. 

iSffi»ff)6U6>r0<65 Q#i&& 6 S)t-iurir Sumy ff>eyireciuOu> 6 bsoir 
rBfmpQuczib dUeir*!* 

(gsmjDirfltrKgl GsueisrQevbsr gfluLlair 
dp^pqifhssi QfipQwjdGiu uireSuuirir. 88 
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He once went to Karur for collecting the tributes due 
to him from the Kongu kings and other western rulers. 
He came to the temple called Anilai and resided in one of 
the palaces there. This shows that at the time he was 
ruling the Coja kingdom, Karur was in Cola hands. 
Almost all kings brought tributes to him there. It was then 
that he had the interview with Eripatta Nayanar noticed 
above. On enquiry, his ministers told him that there was 
one person who had not paid his tribute. The recalcitrant 
chieftain Adigan had a mountain-fort as his hiding place. 
The king ordered the demolition of that fortress. The order 
was carried out and the fight that ensued was terrible. 
The battle seems to have taken place in the neighbourhood 
of Kurumboraiyur. 8 4 That expression means the town 
of small hills. It refers to Tagadur (or modern Dharmapuri) 
the capital of the Adigamans of the days of the Sangam. 
When the heads of the defeated people were brought before 
the king at Karur, he saw that one of the heads belonged 
to a Saiva devotee with the braid of hair on the top of it. 
This caused a feeling of horror in the mind of the king, the 
staunch Saiva, and he decided that he should not live 
any longer. So he ordered a fire to be made into which he 
entered joyfully bearing the devotee’s head on a gold plate. 
Thus he entered Siva’s world. 

from this story we see that the king who did so much 
for the cause of Saivism was prepared to commit suicide 

84 St. 27. Kufum-pofai means a small or pretty Cera prince as opposed to 
IVniin-poi\ti, a title of Cira Kings. Adigaman of Tagadur was related to the Coras 
in the Sangam Age. S. K. 
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when he had brought about the death of a Saiva devotee. 
It was this same king who had attempted suicide <n a 
previous occasion when he heard that this elephant had 
upset a basket of flowers gathered for the worship of Siva 
It is seen that the attachment to the cause of Saivism was 
bordering upon fanaticism. Such adherents to the religion 
were not likely to tolerate Jains and others who held Saiva 
devotees in contempt. Thus there was bound to be war to 
the knife between the rival sects, if ever such fanatics 
began to oppose each other. That was why hostility 
prevailed before and during the days of Appar. As for the 
time when Puhal Coja lived, we may gather that he should 
have been one of the few powerful Cojas, who lived after the 
Sangam period and before the end of the Kajabhra 
interregnum, i.e., in the third or fourth century A»..D. 

Narasinga Munaiyaraiya Nayanar was one of the petty 
chieftains having his capital in Tirumunaippadi. The 
name seems to suggest that he was the Araiya or ruler who 
was lord of Narasinga Munai or the border of Pallava 
Narasinga’s territory. 85 It is not improbable that the 
Narasinga may refer to Narasimha Varman Pallava, son 
of Mahendra Varman. In that case, he ought to have 
lived immediately after the days of Appar. In the story of 
the Periya Puranam relating to Sundarar, we find it stated 
that this king brought up that lad :— 

“ (ip&fir UjQ IT 65 T IBtrQSUIT l£(T & it 3> 653T (j? 8 ° a 

nr60 4h.iruuujib$edit ^louit jgi 

8 5 Narasinga, the frontier-chief seems to be the actual mcaninu of the term. S. K. 

8»a The Munaiyaraiyan was the ruler of the Munaippadi country, this being the 
name of the hilly region in the N. W. of the modern S. Arcot Dt. Nar. Munai. 
Nayanar Puragam, St. 1; El. vii, p. 136. K. A. N. 
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eSiT6Siu ibassTi-9igs)(360 (3 euemriy.an ir Qujbn)i$&foi& 

6ir(r®6iTfoJ(&jif)irji) (o & 16u an l3 (S3) asr logs an afiiD&Q&ir cror t— t it 90 

We shall have to notice this fact later on when we take up 
the date of Sundaramurti. As for the doctrine of Saivism 
that is revealed from the account of Narasinga Munai 
Araiyar, we can only state that the saint was observing the 
carya practice of offering food to 3aiva devotees, in what¬ 
ever grab they appeared. In the story, the virtue he is 
credited with is the respect he paid to a 3iva devotee who 
appeared naked, and who therefore aroused the apathy of a 
number of people :— 

Q&iuar (Lpw)jn L/flojrr Qirrr @< 5 ?< 75 surr$ 65 )p ihiTGiflasr 
Gid&st mu* QiB'ffilg dilsrr fhiQ iu Qurr ttrsdlCBuhQi 1 rrqp fSlGsr 

wrrwr ffi Sso iupasrcftifi gh(§ud &irLD<5>(Vjp$ LDGOirihgj 

fSdsij) <3 id atfUuir rr Qu jrrQi^SiJ rr fijDGwfliBgicbttribgjiTir 87 

This shows that even fiaivas came to appear in the days of 
the saint, (and therefore of Sundarar also), like some Jains, 
without any clothing. It was natural that one creed should 
be affected by another in external characteristics. But the 
fact that many were induced to look upon this naked 
ascetic with contempt indicates that such things were 
rare:— 

“ ijd/d JD®Jit$ld 6ut?.dil(njfh$i iiy. &mrQ LDQ^ihj^drsrr it rr 
sljdjd djlaip# ®uj it rrQ " 9 6 

Yet, as time advanced, the appearance of some Saivas 
as Avadiitas , or naked people, became more and more 
common. We have the instance of Sada^iva Brahmam, 

86 5. Ta^uttatkoij<,la Pura 5 am. 

87 St. 5. Narasiftga Munaiyaraiya-nayanar Puraijam. 

88 St, 6 , ibid. 
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the famous saint of a much later-period. The fact is 
noteworthy, because, in the Tevaram hymns, Siva is al¬ 
most always described as wearing the kaupln , or the loin¬ 
cloth. Since Saiva ascetics usually appeared in one or 
other of the forms of Siva, we notice m the Periya Purcinam 
descriptions about them, the frequent mention of the 
kaupin. We have seen how Amarniti Nayanar’s devotion 
was tested by a Siva yogi who came with a kaupin. The 
opposition between Jainism and Saivism that prevailed 
during the days of Appar and Sambandar was bound to 
make Saivas regard the kaupinas quite essential, for their 
hatred towards the Jains was partly due to the Jains appea¬ 
ring naked. But since Narasinga Mnnaiyaraiyar was a 
contemporary of Sundaramurti, the saint who lived a few 
generations after Appar and Sambandar, the opposition 
towards Jainism had cooled down and the Jains had also 
become diminished in numbers. So then, if a Saiva devotee 
chose to appear without any clothing, there would be 
some at least like Narasinga Munaiyaraiyar who would 
welcome him and do him honour. 

Adipatta Nayanar was a fisherman by caste, born in 
the Nujaippadi near Nagapattanam or Negapatam. 89 
This place was in the possession of the Cojas Being a Siva 
Bhakta, he used to give away to Siva one of the fishes 
caught- In other words, the fish selected was let into the 
sea so that it might live on. This he did even on days 
when only one fish was caught. That would mean that he 
went with no fish for himself. Siva wanted to test him as 

B9 St. 5 & 1. Nu|aippa{li=ward of fisher-folk. S. K. 

S—24 
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usual and so it happened that continuously for a number 
of days, only one fish was caught and it had to be liberated. 
His body became leaner and leaner, for want of food. 
One day a gold fish, so valuable that with its price he 
could purchase the whole world, came into his net singly. 
The saint let it go into the sea as usual. Then Siva was 
pleased. It rained flowers and the Nayanar had a vision 
of Siva. He was then taken into diva’s world. 

The point worth noting in the story is the fact that 
such low-caste folk as fishermen should be devotees of Siva, 
laken along with the accounts about the others who 
belonged to the similar castes, we can at once see how 
widespread the creed was and how cosmopolitan its spirit. 
The sadhana of Adipatta Nayanar, if it could be given 
such a high term, may be spoken of as Kriya in as much as 
it consisted of offering something (here, the captured fish) 
to God. I here was no worship of the lihga or of an image, 
or of any embodied being. The worship was quite simple 
in itself and was offered to the bodyless being, Siva. It 
differed completely from the worship of the Sea-God or any 
other God by means of religious rites, which ought nor¬ 
mally to be expected among men of the lowest castes. All 
this points to the fact that Saivism which had its origins in 
the Vedas themselves was capable of making its appeal to 
the lowest of the low, whatever their mental equipment, 
or level of culture might be. 

In the story of Kalikkamba Nayanar , a Vai^ya of 
Pennagadam, we see the brutal manner in which the 
Nayanar treats his wife for what he conceived to be an 
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offence against a Saiva devotee.. It was the Nayanar’s 
custom to welcome Siva devotees to his house and feed them 
after showing respect to them by washing their feet, his 
wife helping him to do it. Once it happened that one 
who had some time back been their servant came into the 
house as a Saiva devotee and when the Navanar began 
washing the guest’s feet, his wife did not help him. So he 
cut ofi his wile’s hands arid performed the service himself; 
This was his manner of showing his devotion, lie is said 
to have joined Siva at last as a consequence of this form of 
Carya that he practised. 

If Sekkijar, writing at the close of the eleventh 
century should have regarded this act (and similar 
other acts of others) as excusable in Siva Bhaktas, it 
means that the Saivas of his time were such staunch 
advocates of Saivism as to persuade themselves that ordinary 
rules of ethics and morality could not be applied to the 
Nayanars. Faith in Saivism had therefore taken very deep 
root in the minds of the ordinary Saivas. That was no 
doubt due to the great spiritual and literary achievements 
of Appar, Sambandar and Sundarar. 

Kalianayanar was born in Tiruvorriyur in the caste of 
the oil-mongers. His way of showing his devotion to Siva 
was to light the temple lamps with oil supplied by himself. 
In course of time he lost his all, and so he hired himself 
out as a labourer and bought oil from his earnings for 
temple use. But owing to competition, he could not earn 
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, ^ even in that way. He therefore sold his house and 

er possessions. That was also insufficient and so he 
°Ught of selling his wife. But none would purchase her. 
Then he got desperate and decided to offer his own blood 
in the place of oil. As he was attempting to do this, Siva’s 
grace descended upon him. 

In the story of Satti Nayanar of Varinjiyur (in the 
Coja country), we have one more instance of extreme 
bigotry. He used to honour Saiva devotees and he made 
it a point of cutting off the tongues of those who spoke ill 
of Siva devotees: 


. (prhfjiblLuibLjibsL-anir 

iff) 6U &) &jf5 rr 65 ) 61 / 61 / &Sl ft) <3F ft) IU IT ft) 

& <£ jg )iu itQ\ jg)i &r LDihpfflggierr rnt St. 3. 

Because of his ability to do it, he was called Sattiyar. 
This action of his was good work ($(njuumfi). Because 
of this, he is said to have reached Siva’s world. 

Aiyadigaf Kadavarkon could not have been much earlier 
than Sundaramurti, for he was a Pallava, ruling over 
Kanci. We do not find even a single instance in Sangam 
literature of Kanci being in any way connected with the 
Pallavas. AiyadigaJ is not one of the names appearing in 
the Pallava charters, and we can safely infer that his real 
name must have been different. If he is to be identified 
with any one of the Pallavas known to epigraphists, the 
fact ol his abdication for a religious cause and the succes¬ 
sion of his son in his place have to be taken into account. 
We do not have any evidence to enlighten us in this respect. 
As the data do not suit any of the kings of the Simhavi§gu 
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line, we can only guess, that Aiyadigal must have lived 
before the seventh century. If this inference is correct, we 
may conclude that even before the days of Appar there 
were some who went to the temple in South India and 
sang of god Siva in different places—for, Aiyadigaj is said 
to have done so. 

6usstsrt_iBifl&sr Gtiorrifl Qeu&sni !jir(2®jir Or//'«r(2^6U(y> i <s^/su/r/r' JO 

The king was also learned in the Sanskrit scriptures:— 

LDQST GST 61/ QJjLO IJ 68$f)Q & UJ IU GiJ L_ JJtff Q j7)GST IT) US! ip(l£gfr 61) fT lh 

u&rgp/a&v uafsfiQ&iu uj, U1 

The service he did to God was singing thus of Him 
in different places and visiting the sacred shrines—not 
different from the path pursued by Sundaramurti Nayanar 
himself. 

Kanampulla Nayanar was a wealthy person of Irukku- 
velur who made it a point of lighting the lamp in Siva 
shrines. He came to Cidambaram, and when he was 
continuing to do this, his property was all spent, and then 
he began to cut grass and purchase oil with its price. It 
came to pass that he could not find a sale and so he burnt 
the grass itself as such. Even grass became scanty and 
then he decided to burn his hair. It was then that Siva 
showed His grace to him and took him into Siva’s world. 
This was also a case of Cary a. 

The story of Kari Nayanar whose date cannot be 
now known, illustrates how there were some devotees 
who could earn by their songs enough money to build 
temples and thus do one kind of Carya. He used to go to the 
three Tamil kings and get money by singing Tamil 

"0 St. 4. 

St. 3. 
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Rovais . 92 This money was used for building c residences 
for Sankara’, i e. Siva shrines. 

It is also noteworthy that private individuals like Kari 
Nayanar who had only their learning to sell, should have 
done something of their own, for the purpose of temple¬ 
building, a very effective method of spreading the cause 
of Saivism. 

Apropos of temple-building, the story of Vayila Nayanar 
(or the dumb saint) illustrates how some Siva devotees were 
advanced enough to construct temples mentally and adopt 
the practice of what is called Manasa Puja or mental 
worship. This Nayanar of Mylapore was one such. He 
was a Sudra. His manner of worship is well described 
by Sekkilar : 

ID (Q SUIT MUD UJ IT (XT GRID <5 LD MT <56 Q <£ fT ll3 Q} GTT &fl 0 

U-ljDwirfd iL/mr(r$QtDfraf) g61qt6 B 0 # &l.(S[ rjbjS 

u.9jDGutr <£ eufr&srib^s G) ld my fb r ® 0 id( b $&mt LDrriltp. 

iljjdguit mrif<£ adrQuosr^iD(y>£M)LD$&)tr&&cm Q&u'joj rr it . 9 3 

“ He built the temple of non-forgetfulness, lit the shining 
lump of self-illumination, bathed the god in the immortal 
waters of Ananda and worshipped him with the elixir 
ol love . It was thus that the saint obtained salvation. 

The account of Muruiiyaduvar illustrates how there 
were some holy persons even among those who hired 
themselves out as professional fighters. This saint 
of Tiru Nidur, in the Coja country, was usually engaged 
as a fighter by thq vanquished. He fixed a wage for 


St. 1. One wonders if the Pdndik-kovai cited largely in the commentary 
to the I j-aiyanar AhapporuJ was among the compositions of this saint ! 

St. 8. 
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this service of his, and with the money so gained he used to 
offer rich food to Saiva devotees. That was his Sadhana of 
Carya. From these details, it is open to infer that warfare 
was pretty frequent between rebels and reigning monarchs. 
Such encounters must have happened mostly on the borders 
and it was in that kind of border warfare that this saint 
distinguished himself. 

In the story of Kala/cihga JdayanciT , we have an instance 
of the brutal manner in which Siva Bhakti displayed itself 
both in a Saiva devotee and in the king. This monarch 
was an < ancient ’ Pallava (Q$ijgo$sou uebsoev/r), one 
of the ‘ Simha ’ ancestors of Simha Visnu according to 
Professor Cj.J. Dubreuil s list possibly living in the beginning 
of the sixth century A.D. (or a little earlier). He is said 
to have won victories in the northern country . 94 He was in 
the habit of visiting many sacred shrines and once he came 
to Tiruvarur with his queen. There the queen committed 
an act of indiscretion by smelling a flower which had been 
gathered for the sake of Siva and which had accidentally 
fallen on the floor. The saint Scruttunai Nayanar at once 
lost control of himself and cut off the nose of the queen. 
The king came to know of it and gave an additional 
punishment to the queen by cutting off her hand also. 
Both these persons were applauded by the world for their 
great devotion to Siva. It rained flowers. Kajarcingar 
gained Siva’s grace in due time. 

St. 2: 

&rx.ua)rr (Lp&sr&6rr&ir uu QJUL/Q)fiuaQjrrib^G&ir6m®. 
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The account of geruttunai Nayanar confirms the story 
narrated above, and adds that Seruttunai was a native of 
Tanjai. From the two accounts it is quite clear that both 
these saints were incapable of governing their impulses. 
But in fairness to Jsaivism, we should be careful to 
remember that it was their merit of devotion to God and 
not their inability to control themselves that enabled them 
to obtain diva’s grace. The latter war undoubtedly a 
defect and would have been regarded as such in the days of 
Sekkilar, as now. The merits they had must be taken to 
have out-weighed their defects. Else Tama (control), Niyama 
(discipline) and such other things, as applied to the prac¬ 
tices of Saivas would become meaningless terms. 

Iclahgali Nayanar was also a saint with what may be 
called defects; but they consisted in acts of extravagance 
when Saiva devotees were concerned. According to the 
Puranam, he was the king of the Vejs in Kodumbajur in 
Konad, which may be taken to be the neighbourhood of 
Pudukotta. The Vejs of that place seem to have remained 
there from very early times as is seen from references in 
gangam literature. Kona^ is alluded to in the Pu^a- 
nanuru ." We cannot, however, state anything definite 
about the time when Idangali Nayanar lived. He was 
a staunch devotee believing also in the Vedic path. 

as)&<su Q& Qtuir®ih$anf£uu 

ld< suor & ffiqjjiBujbQrjir ldgstg^iu (o&r Qgiti£j 

QlDILJ CUifil LJ IT lL L- IT & & Sssr <35 .. 

(ip GG) JDLjrfilLj LD i rs IT Grfl 60 9 6 

0® [\ P. 54, 61, 167, etc. 

St. 5. 
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Once some one entered his granary, in the darkness of the 
night, and began to steal paddy. He was caught by the 
watchmen ; but when the king learnt on enquiry that the 
thief’s motive was to feed Saiva devotees, he not only 
liberated him, but called upon all Saiva devotees to freely 
enter his granary and take as much paddy as they could. 
This act must, from the commonsense point of view, be 
regarded one of extravagance productive of more harm than 
good. But it was thus that the king displayed his zeal for 
the cause of Saivism and gained in due time Siva’s blessing. 

In the story of Pugal Tunai Nayancir, we have the 
instance of God Siva helping a devotee to tide over the 
evil effects of a famine. He was a native of Seruviliputtur 
belonging to the caste of Siva Maraiyor, i.e., Adi Saivas. 
The Adi Saivas were the Brahman arcakas in Siva temples. 
The name gives a clue to the manner in which Saivism was 
introduced into the Tamil country. The term Adi Saiva, 
literally means the First Saivas. That the first Saivas 
were Brahmans is seen from the other name (applied to 
them in the Periya Puranam stanza referred to above) Siva 
Maraiyon. This latter expression literally means Saiva 
Brahman. Since these were the arcakas of Siva temples in 
early days and continue to be so even now, we may infer 
that these were the people who stationed themselves in 
different parts of India, including South India, for the 
purpose of performing the Puja in Siva temples. The 
references in the Puranas and the Epics (as noticed above) 
prove the existence of Siva shrines in many corners of South 
India. The number of such shrines must have increased 
S—25 
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as time advanced, owing to the increase of population, 
and also owing to the development of fSaivism. Thus if 
the people of the locality desired to get acquainted with the 
religion of Saivism, there was no difficulty at all for them 
owing to the existence of a number of 3iva shrines. We 
may very well take it that there would not have been any 
conscious attempt on the part of these arcakas or others who 
believed in the doctrines of Saivism to spread the doctrines. 
What actually happened must have been quite simple. 
They remained in different localities worshipping $iva in 
the shrines and performing the regular Pujas in accordance 
with the Agamas of which they must have had knowledge. 
Those who witnessed their performance went to the temple, 
and prayed to the deity inside the shrine for one thing or 
another, and if their prayers were granted, they were 
bound to believe in the deity more and more. It was 
unnecessary for them to get initiated into any rites or cere¬ 
monies, to learn any dogmas or doctrines or even to give 
up their religious or social practices. That was the reason 
why anybody and everybody, to whichever caste or com¬ 
munity he belonged, was able to have faith in 3iva, to get 
his desires satisfied through the grace of $iva, and in some 
cases to acquire psychic powers so as to perform miracles. 
In the majority of instances, the devotee, whether he was 
learned or illiterate, thought nothing of the miracles them¬ 
selves, because to him there was nothing wonderful 
inasmuch as it was his firm belief that that God could do 
anything however impossible it might be for a human 
being. 
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In the story of this Saint PugaJ Tunai, he was Pujaka 
of the temple, and he had the duty of bathing the image 
(uttering the holy manlrams) and doing several other similar 
things Once a famine swept over the land and he did 
not have the wherewithal to procure food, yet he was so 
fond of the deity (Siva) and of his duty to it that he did 
not have the heart to give it up and move away to places 
where there was no famine. 97 So he fixed himself in his 
own place and in spite of his fatigue, he fetched the needed 
water from a pot and poured it over the image. But in 
doing so, he dropped the pot on the Siva image’s head in 
sheer exhaustion. 9 8 He fainted away into a deep sleep 
and then it was that he saw a dream in which Siva assured 
him that he would find one kaku left by God for him every 
day in the shrine which he might use for purchasing food. 99 
When he woke up he found that his dream had come true, 
and he was thus enabled to get over the difficulty of the 
famine. 10 0 Finally he reached Siva’s world. 10 1 

Kotpuli JVayandr was a commander under a Coja king, 
whose name or date is not known, and the emoluments he 
obtained were utilised to purchase paddy to meet the expen¬ 
ses of the Siva temples. Once he had to go away on mili¬ 
tary duty. So with the object of making provision for the 
temple expenses during his adsence, he stored the paddy 
and laid injunctions upon all his relations that they were 
not to touch it. During his absence there was a famine 

97 St. 2. 

99 St. 3. 

89 St. 4. 

199 St. 6. 

•o* St. 6. 
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and his relations could not resist the temptation of taking 
paddy from the store to escape starvation. When the 
warrior returned, he heard of it and killed all of them not 
excluding even a baby. The Puranam goes on to state 
that for this ‘pious’ act > he was asked by ^ iva t0 & uarcl 
His world. 

The acts of this Nayanar were, it cannot be denied, 
those of a zealot. Yet we see in Kotpuli’s act his 
thorough conquest of the sentiment of filial and parental 
love. He did not allow such feeings to stand in the way 
of what he conceived to be his ‘duty’ to God. 

The account of Pus alar Nayanar is another instance of 
the efficacy of Manasa Puja or mental worship. He was 
a Brahman of Tiruninravur in Tondai Nad, who was 
famous for his knowledge of the Vedas. He had a great 
desire to build a temple for Siva but had no money for 
that. He did not think of his poverty. He satisfied 
himself with constructing the temple in thought. He men¬ 
tally gathered the necessary materials, fixed an auspicious 
day for commencing the work, and mentally did everything 
in accordance with the Agamas. Finally it was complete 
in his mind, and then he fixed the day for installing the 
deity in it. it was just on that day that the Pallava King 
(Narasimhavarman II, Rajasimha, who built the Kailasa- 
natha temple) wanted to consecrate the Siva image in the 
temple lie had constructed. On the previous night, the 
king had a dream in which Siva asked him to post¬ 
pone the ceremony, because He would be in Pu^alar 
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Nayanar’s temple. The king woke up and went to 
Tiruninravur to do honour to such a great devote :, and 
was surprised to find that it was a mental temple whose 
existence was not known to any one in the neighbourhood. 
Piifcalar Nayanar was greatly overjoyed that God Siva had 
blessed him thus. He continued to perform worship in the 
temple he had constructed till he finally went to Siva’s 
presence. 

The paucity of information available to Sekkilar 
about the Tiruttondar is seen in many of the stories in the 
Periya Puranam; but perhaps nowhere more significantly 
than in that of Nesa Nayanar,. He is spoken of as a native 
of Kampili, a weaver by caste, devoted to the uttering of 
the Pancaksaram and gaining God’s grace by supplying 
strips of cloth to Siva Bhaktas. The poet had no more 
information about him. This may be taken as evidence to 
show that the Saints who received God’s grace were innu¬ 
merable and their names and histories were unknown. 
Sundaramurti had a vision about some of them and he 
named them. Poet Sekkilar did his best to obtain as much 
information about them as he could and wrote out what he 
knew. He could not do anything more. That is the 
reason why the accounts are sometimes scrappy, frag¬ 
mentary and unsatisfactory. 

The story of Kd-ccehgan as it appears in the Periya 
Puranam is valuable as throwing light upon the history of 
temple-building by Coja monarchs. As for his date, it 
is doubtful if he lived in the age of the Sangam for the 
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reference about him in the Purananuru poem 74 is in the 
colophon and not in the poem itself. Yet, since there is 
that reference it may be presumed that he could not have 
been very far removed from derail Senguttuvan, the central 
figure of the Sangam period. 102 The story that Ko- 
ccengai) was pleased to hear the halavah read out to him, 
if taken to be true, will show that the monarch must have 
been the contemporary of the poet Poygaiyar who sang it. 
Dr. S. K. Aiyangar has argued that this poet was no other 
than Poigai Alvar and that the second century A. D. is 
the age of Poigai Alvar. 108 In that case, Ko-ccengan 
lived in the century of Seran genguttuvan, possibly a few 
years after him. Accepting these conclusions, we must hold 
that Ko-ccengan built some Siva shrines and some houses 
for the Brahmans of Gidambaram in the second century 
A.D.; for these are mentioned in the Perm Puranam . 101 As 
for the construction of houses for Brahmans at Gidam¬ 
baram, 10 ® the question arises as to whether or not 
there were Brahmans then at Gidambaram. The Brah¬ 
mans may be taken to be the “Tillai Three Thousand.” 
If they were there, when did they come there and why are 
they not mentioned in Sangam literature? In fact, the 
temple of Gidambaram is not referred to even once in the 
Sangam collections. If Ko-ccehgan was very near in point 
of time to Seran Senguttuvan and his Cb}a contemporaries 
and at the same time we do not have a reference to 
Gidambaram, only one of two explanations seems to be 
possible. Either the temple did not exist before the days of 


102 S. K. Aiyangar —Ancient India , pp. 255, 399. 

108 Early Ilisiory of Vai$navism South India , pages 72—75. 
104 St. 10 and 16. 

St. 16. 
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Ko-ccengan, or the poems referring to it might have been 
lost. The latter is possible, because we do not at oresent 
have all the Paripadals which, according to the traditional 
account, numbered 70. 108 Now we have only 24. As for 
the other works of the Sangam collections, they deal with 
matters which need not have had anything to do with 
Cidambaram. If we suppose that Cidambaram did not exist 
before the days of Ko-ccengan, we have to admit that our 
evidence for such a supposition is not clear. It is true, we 
do not find the place referred to in the Maha Bharata or 
the Ramayana. As for the iSiva Puranam and other works, 
as they now exist, we cannot be certain about their age. 
They are apt to contain information about earlier and later 
events inextricably mixed up. But for the mere reason 
that these pieces of literature do not mention the place, we 
cannot be positive about the comparative modernity of the 
place. It is perhaps safe to assume that it might have 
been old, but not so much known as other important 
centres. But somehow Ko-ccengan came to have some¬ 
thing to do with it, and it became the practice of the Cojas 
to get crowned there by the ‘ three thousand.’ This is 
evidenced by the story of Kurruva Nayanar in the Periya 
Puranam. 

glebSso ptbenw (Seuahru ajevqz&Q&ibrfhijrrpih 

Q$ir&)8eo iSQmitgjevqppCHeoirird&ebr$ t^iLCSuir qj>i^.Qiusst jy' 07 

If such was the custom during the days of the Sangam, 
we must have had some allusion to it, but we do not have 
it. Hence, it is likely that the practice began only after 


100 Srinivasa Pillai— Tamil Varalaru, Vol. II, page 2. 
107 St. 4. 
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the time of Ko-ccengan. This view seems to be supported 
by the Periya Puranam account about Ko-ccengan. 1 c 
relevant details are as follows Subha d5va the Coja king 
and his wife Kamalavati were spending their time wor¬ 
shipping God Siva at Cidambaram. Then the Queen 
prayed to God for a son, and since God was pleased, a 
spider which had done much religious work in the past 
came to be born as her son. The mother died after the 
child was born. Subhadeva brought him up with care 
and crowning him there, went away to Siva Loka (died). 


Now ‘ Subha Deva’ looks very much like a manufac¬ 
tured name. We do not come across any similar name 
among the Early Colas. It can be safely presumed that 
Sekkilar or his informant had no knowledge of Ko-ccngan s 
father’s name. Further SEkkilar does not give us any 
valuable information about the father. If he was the king 
of the ancient Colas, 108 why could he not be described as 
having had his capital at Uraiyur? It is therefore to be 
suspected that the Co}a power was on the wane at the time 
that this king came to the throne. That is not impossible 
considering the fact that he followed the last of the Sangam 
kings. We have it stated in the Padirrruppaltu and the 
Silappadikaram that Seran Senguttuvan defeated nine 
Colas at Nerivayil. This has been rightly taken by Dr. 
S. K. Aiyangar to mean the decline of Co}a greatness. 109 
Thus if the Co}as were no longer masters of Uraiyur, those 
who were descended from that line must have lived some¬ 
where in insignificance, and one of them was perhaps at 


103 Qpirdr umid <8© ® 9 it tp it (geo <s $r#Q)LO 3uj2$wasr, St. 7 
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Cidambaram. This man must have longed for some strong 
son who would rise to a position of importance ana re¬ 
establish the greatness of the Colas. His prayer was 
granted, and posterity knew only of the son Ko-ccerigan 
and not of the father, ^ekkilar, or some one else before 
him, gave the father of Ko-ccengan the name Subha Deva 
or ‘good lord’. Because it was the god of Cidambaram 
who blessed the poor father, the son got himself crowned 
there and that continued to be the custom even after 
• Uraiur was re-captured. This seems to be a possible 
explanation of the story. Further, because the prosperity 
was due to God’s grace Ko-ccengan mitght have done 
everything in his power to provide for the regular worship 
in the Cidambaram temple. He could very well have been 
the person who brought in the priests of the Cidambaram 
temple who became in course of time “the Tillai Three 
Thousand.” These were well versed in the Saiva Agamas, 
and formed a separate class by themselves. The freedom 
enjoyed by them was in the first instance granted to them 
by the king so that they might have all inducement 
necessary to stay on in Cidambaram; for, otherwise, 
Cidambaram might become deserted as other ancient 
temples (like Podiyil) became deserted. The fact that the 
worship conducted in the temple of Cidambaram differs in 
considerable detail from the Puja rendered in other temples 
is also significant. According to the Gazeteer “ the ritual 
in the temple more resembles that of domestic worship 
than the forms commonly followed in other large 
shrines.” 110 This shows that they must have come in a 


* 1 # South Arcot Dt, Gazeteer, p. 279. 
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body from some place far remote from the immediate 
vicinity of Cidambaram. Somebody ought to have invited 
them. Very probably it was Ko-ccengan. It is perhaps 
this fact that is alluded to in the Periya Puranam when it 
says that Ko-ceengan built mansions for Brahmans : 

6)J (Tfj 6U IT UJ 65) LD LD 65) JO ILJ 611 IT <& (8) LD (T 6lfl 65) <35 <35 61T U 60 <3F 65) LD 8) 3) (T Q5T 

Such deeds of the monarch were bound to have an im¬ 
portant effect upon the development of Saivism in South 
India. Cidambaram became a place of great religious 
importance in Saiva history. The god of that temple was 
worshipped and praised by all the Nayanars who made 
songs. Manikka Va£agar also composed a Kovai in honour 
of that deity. 

In this connection, it is interesting to note that the 
Barhmans who had the duty of performing the services to 
the God of Cidambaram are called in the Periya Puranam as 
the ‘Tillai-val Andanar’ which literally means the Brahmans 
who live in Tillai or Cidambaram. Now-a-days the 
Pujakas of Cidambaram go by the name of Dik$it,as. They 
now number only 250 and not 3000. 112 

In the Periya Puranam account of the Tillai-val 
Andanar, there is no reference to these Brahmans being 
initiated (or going through any Dik$a ceremony). Aru- 
muga Navalar, in his Periya Parana 'Vacanam describes the 
‘ Tillai three thousand ’ as having gone through the 
Sainaya Dik§a, Vise$a Diksa, Nirvana Dik$a, and Acarya 
Dik$d . 113 He goes on to say that they were masters 


>>* St. 16. 
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of all the Agamas . 114 There is no warrant in the text 
of the Periya Puranam for such statements. Yet, if we 
consider the life and work of Tirumula Nayanar, we can 
see how the Agamas must have been known to at least 
some of the people in South India, particularly, those who 
had the duty of performing the Pujas in the temples. 



CHAPTER IX 


TIRUMULAR 

Tirumula Nayanar was, according to the Periya 
Puranam, the author of Tirumandiram, one of the most 
authoritative works embodying the Saiva doctrine. 

He was one of the Brahman Yogis who had obtained 
the grace of Nandi who was the permanent door-keeper 
of Siva and who had the reputation of showing the way 
for Indra, Visnu Brahma and others. He had a longing 
to see sage Agastya on Podiyil hills and began his journey 
southwards. Passing through Kedara, Nepal, Avimuktam, 
the Vindhyas, Kajahasti, Kanci, Thiruvadigai, and 
Perumbarrappuliyur, he came to the banks of the Kaveri 
and found near Avaduturai, some cattle bemoaning the 
death of the cowherd Mula. Having compassion upon 
the cows, thejyogi got into the body of Mula and drove the 
pleased cattle homeward. On reaching the cowherd’s 
house, the late cowherd’s wife approached him, but he 
would not permit her to touch him. She spent a sleepless 
night not knowing what had happened to her husband who 
was unwilling to touch her or even to talk to her. Then 
those who saw him said that he was one of the great 
yogis whose greatness could not be understood by any 
one. Then he meditated upon God and wrote out the 
doctrines of Saiva philosophy in three thousand 
stanzas at the rate of one stanza in one year. After 
having thus lived 3000 years he went back to Siva’s 
world. Such is the miraculous story, useful only to 
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warn us how little was known of the real life of 
Tirumular. 

What Tirumular did was to render into Tamil the 
^aiva doctrines as they were found in the Sanskrit Saiva 
Agamas which were current both in Northern and Southern 
India for several centuries past. His work became the 
foundation upon which the later structure of Saiva Sid- 
dhanta philosophy was built. But it is very doubtful if the 
people living at the time of Appar, Sambandar, and 
Sundarar had any complete knowledge of the Tirumandiram. 
The Saints of the Periya Puranam were mostly uncultured 
folk whose outstanding virtue was their intense Bhakti which 
did not depend for its growth upon the Saiva philosophy as 
it found expression in Tirumular’s work. As evidenced in 
the accounts of Jaina conflicts with Saivism in the lives of 
Appar, Sambandar, Dandi AdigaJ and others, the victories 
won for the cause of Saivism were through miracles and not 
through controversies or philosophical disputations. The 
man in the street was not likely to be won over by theore¬ 
tical argumentation, but would need practical proof which 
could be afforded only through miracles. That was why 
miracles were performed by many of the Periya Puranam 
saints, and the argument by miracles served its purpose 
most effectively since low caste men like Kannappa and 
Nanda were regarded worthy of the greatest respect. The 
value of Tirumandiram came to be realised after the age of 
miracles passed away, when scholarship developed in the 
land and human intelligence widened so as to perceive and 
therefore be influenced by subtlety of reasoning. 
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THE PROBABLE DATE OF TIRUMULAR 

This point has been discussed by Dr. V. V. Ramana 
Sastri of Vedaranyam in his introduction to Mr. M. V. 
ViSvanatha PilJai’s edition of Tirumandiram. 1 2 Since the 
article is in Tamil and since the book itself is now out of 
print, it is better to note here the salient arguments 
advanced by the learned scholar. 

“Tirumular’s name is included among the names of 
of the Tondar in Sundarar’s Tiruttondattogai. Historical 
investigation conducted so far leads to the conclusion that 
Sundarar lived before the ninth century A. D. a Thus 
Tirumular must have lived before the ninth century A. D. 
It is not easy to settle how much earlier he was than 
Sundarar. 

“ Sekkilar’s Periya Puranam (which gives an account of 
Tirumular) had for its original, the Sanskrit work called 
Bhakla Vilasam , one of the minor Puranas based upon the 
Skanda Puranam. This Bhakta Vilasa appears in two forms, 
one of which goes by the name Upamanya Bhakta Vilasam, 
written by Upamanyu who initiated Krsna into Saivism; 
and the other called Agastyar Bhakta Vilasam said to have 
been written by sage Agastya. Upamanyu’s Bhakta Vilasa 
has not yet appeared in print. It is on that work that 
Sekkilar’s work is mostly based. But these Sanskrit works 
and the Periya Puranam do not agree in all points about the 
life of Tirumular. Yet there is agreement regarding the 


1 Ripon Press, Madras, 1912. 

2 ‘la an article written by me on ‘Who was the Pafldya contemporary of 
Ceraman Perumaj, in the Journal of Indian History Vol. VII, III f. I have stated that 
the Perumaj, a contemporary of Sundarar, lived in the eighth century. A.D. 
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detail that Tirumular’s soul ( jiva ) entered into the body of 
a shepherd and did penance. His having written the 
Tirumandiram and gone to Kailas afterwards is found in 
Upamanyu’s Bhakta Vilasam, but not in Agastya’s. 

“Examining the narrative of Tirumular’s life, it is found 
that he came to South India from Kailas. The name 
Kailas is applied to a high mountain range lying to the 
north-east of Kashmir. It was there that the Agamanta 
called Pratyabhijha Dardanam flourished. The Agamanta 
called Saiva Siddhanta is the essence of the 28 Sanskrit 
A gamas. Though this Agamanta is clearly told in the above- 
mentioned Sanskrit A gamas which deserve to be regarded as 
the true teachings of the four Vedas, its truths lie hidden in 
the Upanisads and the Brahmanas ; for Agamanta is the 
inner meaning of the Veda. Hence the seeker after the 
truths of the Vedas will get to know them to the extent to 
which he has exerted himself. It is for the purpose of 
making the meanings clear to every one that the 28 Agamas 
came to be written in Sanskrit in the valley of Kashmir. 
This Agamanta arose in North India long before Jainism 
came into prominence. There it went by the name of 
Pratyabhijha Dardanam. Then it spread westwards and 
southwards. In Western India it was known as Vira 
Mahedvara Dardanam , and in South India it was called 
Buddha Saiva Dardanam. Yet, it did not contain any one of 
the indispensable teachings of Agamanta. This spread of 
Agamanta in the South must have happened thousands 
of years before the rise of the four Saints, Appar, 
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Sambandar, Sundarar and ManikkavaSagar. Temple- 
worship is one of the external ceremonies advocated 
in the A gamanta. Hence, we may take it that the time 
when temple-worship began in South India was also the 
time when the Agamanta came to the South. Since Tirumu- 
lar correctly explains the rare truths and teachings of 
Agamanta, since the Tamil tradition is consistent that 
Tirumular came from Kailas, and since there is great 
similarity between Tirumular’s teachings and Pratyabhijha 
Darkana , it may be concluded that the time when he came 
to the South was one when the Pratyabhijha doctrines were 
flourishing in Kashmir. 

“ His time should have been several centuries anterior 
to the time when Meykanda Devar translated into Tamil, 
Sivajhana Bodham, a section of the Raurava Agama. This 
characteristic of rendering into good Tamil poetry the 
truths of the Agamas was not noticeable among Tamil 
scholars before his time. This was the special trait of the 
Bhaktas of the Pratyabhijha school. One of them was Soma- 
natha, the author of Siva Dr§t i (a book not yet published.) 
This work may be considered equal in merit to Tiruman- 
diram. Another was Abhinava Gupta, the author of 
Paramdrtha Saram. Tirumular was the predecesssor of 
both. 

“ Examining the internal evidence available in the 
Tirumandiram, it is possible to judge of its date with greater 
precision. It is possible to conclude that Tirumular was 
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by far posterior to the recognised authors of the six 
Dar£anas, Gautama, Kanada, Badarayana, Kapila, Jaimini 
and Patanjali, because he condemns their six systems in the 
18th Adhyaya of the 5th Tantra. Again, Tirumular has 
explained in the third chapter of the second Tantra the 
inner meaning of the Lihga Purana, which is held in great 
respect by the Vlra Mahedvaras.. He has also praised the 
two Agamas called VIram and Vatujam which are the chief 
Agamas of the Viramahe^varas. In the first part of the 
seventh Tantra he has brought out the rare meanings of 
Sad Sthala Vivecana , which is one of the cardinal tenets of 
the same Vlra Mahe£varas. Thus Tirumular must have 
come after the time when the Liriga Purana and the Vira 
Mahe^vara cult became very prevalent. From Mantras 91 
and 97 it becomes clear that when Tirumular came from 
the vale of Kashmir, the Tamil sacred literature was not 
flourishing, and that he was created for the purpose of 
writing in Tamil works throwing light upon higher philoso¬ 
phic truths. 

“ From the foregoing internal evidence, one may infer 
that Tirumular came to the south roughly in the sixth 
century A D.” 

Dr. V. V. Ramana Sastri is an accredited authority in 
Agamanta, and his opinion about the date of the Tirumandiram 
based upon the subject-matter of the book is therefore to be 
respected. It is possible to support his remarks by further 

examination of the book itself. 
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In the 2nd Tantra under the heading of Guru Ninda 
there is a stanza, 8 which has an allusion to the Pattini cult. 
The poet says that those who are worshippers of Pattini (the 
goddess of chastity), those who are satisfied with a know¬ 
ledge of the Tattoos, and those who do harm by destroying 
right beliefs will not live for more than a year. 4 We may 
take it that the Pattini cult was prevalent at that time. In 
that case, the time was not far remote from the days when 
3enguttuvan erected a temple for that deity according to 
the account of it in the Silappadikaram . 

But, we have, here and there, some hints in the Tiru- 
mandiram , about the nature of the temples in South India, 
and wc can infer therefrom that they were just brick and 
mortar structures, only the image inside being of stone; 
e.g., in the 7th Tantra, Section 2, stanzas 8 and 9 speak of 
temples;— 5 

(ip $j 1—6&T LD IT GSsfl <& cfB Q LD fT UJ g) U QJ 6TT (Lf) fhJ 
Qairg)$liL<&Q<3biribi / &)8so i%jpj Q&itid&t 
ID T, JD GST <$£)& ID LD 65T GST LDlflffiUJ IT 

(ip ilj & $ $ &rr iby, ldgsstgSI thi&(2 ld. 

gst dpiihtipiS !it Q/si/j uirnpjiuuJ QiD(Lp(&jU6$r 
aasrjfilQj Q&ldlj dEGsred a$(Q &gold 
< su gst jfi JD JD Q&waGb vuip. ei/ &s )l gB go gold Quit gst 
Q idgtt $ iu ieiQ&it dr gd jo @1 <oii ed fi>J &(o id . 


a No. 532. 
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The meaning of the relevant portion of the first stanza 
is “ All the following (things of the temple) constitute the 
Linga, the pearls, precious stones, the bead of corals, the 
carved wood , the stone image, the book of Agamas of Siva 
(Attan), the cooked and uncooked rice, etc., and the 
fragrance of flowers”. The meaning of the phrase 
“ Q&irgeji ” is not mine. It is the commentator’s. 

Evidently, it means some carved part of the temple which 
was not stone, but wood. It might be a beam. It is 
the next stanza that speaks definitely of the brick' The 
third line has the expression ‘ gm 6&r nfl jd jb Otfihiaeb’ 
which means the strong brick. This means that the temple 
alluded to in the stanza was built of brick and mortar. 
Now, we have evidence from the Mandagappattu inscrip¬ 
tion of Vicitracitta 8 that the king (Mahendra Varman 
Pallava, Circa 600—630 A.D.) constructed a temple to 
Brahma, Visnu and Siva, without the use of brick, timber, 
metal or mortar. This means that temples were constructed 
in stone at least as early as 600 A,D. Hence Tirumular 
refers to temples of the sixth century and earlier. That is 
to say that Tirumular could not have lived later than the 
sixth century A.D. 

Again, the 19th section of the 2nd Tantra deals with 
the evil consequences that would result from the neglect of 
proper worship in the temples. The 1st stanza states that 
if the king removes a ‘ Sthavara lihgarrC (Svayambhu opposed to 
a planted or Prati§ [ha lihgam) for the purpose of planting it 
elsewhere, the government will suffer and the •’king will be 


• Ep. Ind. Vol. XVII. p. 14. 
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visited with a great disease before his death. 7 This is 
good evidence to show (1) that the popular notion, now 
current that some temples have Svayambhu lihgams, or lin- 
gams which grew of their own accord, is well-based; and 
(2) that monarchs were interested, in the days of Tirumu- 
lar, in the construction of 3iva temples. The first inference 
is particularly valuable in effectively disproving the theory 
that the Linga represents the phallus. The second one is 
more to our present purpose. Literary evidence available 
from the Tevaram hymns, the Nalayira Prabandham, and the 
Periya Puranam proves that Ko-ccengan, a Coja king, con¬ 
structed seventy temples. 8 

We may therefore infer that the monarchs who suc¬ 
ceeded Ko-ccengan were in the habit of building temples. 
Some might have committed the mistake of uprooting 
Svayambhu lihgams for the purpose of building the Jsiva 
temple in another place. It is this that is condemned by 
Tirumular. Thus we get that Tirumular lived in the 
interval of time between Ko-ccengan and 600 A. D. The 
date of Ko-ccengan is disputed. The earlier date suggested 
on the strength of the note about him in the colophon of 
one of the Purananuru songs is the early part of the third 
century A. D., or the close of the second century. The 
later date suggested by Mr. P. T. Srinivasa Aiyangar in his 
Tamil book on the Pallavas is 450 A. D. 9 It is not neces- 


7 <$/T 6 W eOrii&ib u j&jdqjjlS <&&rr 

€0ir<su < 3 )Gsr(Lp&r(o(>w uj(T&r rS&oQ&Qib 
&tT(ipesiQ>m Qu (5 (2/5/nu® <55 $®ld. 

» Sambandar : Tiruvaikanma dakkoil Padigam \ Sambandar ; Tiruvambarperun- 
dirukkoyil Padigam. 

0 Mr. P. T. Srinivasa Aiyangar: Pallavas, Part I, Time-chart at beginning. 
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sary just now to say that Mr. P. T. Srinivasa Aiyangar is 
wrong. Both the dates are early enough to fix Tirumular 
in the interval between Ko-ccengan and 600 A.D. 

The second stanza goes on to say that if a brick of the 
temple wall is removed, the crowned king (who ought to 
protect the temple) will fall by the sword. 10 This reference 
is valuable in indicating what ought to have been the mon¬ 
arch s function so far as the temples were concerned; for 
Tirumular is here mentioning only what was the popular 
view. The preservation of the temple was the duty of the 
king. The third stanza goes further and states that the 
fighting power of the kings would diminish if the Pujas were 
not properly conducted in the Siva temples. 11 The fourth 
stanza speaks in the same strain. “ If the Puja in the fiiva 
shrines is not well done, evil befalls the king; the fertility in 
the land diminishes, thefts increase.” The immediately 
following stanza gives another interesting detail. It is to 
this effect:—“ If the god is worshipped by one who is only 
in name a Brahman, the fighting sovereign will have severe 
disease and the country will have famine ”. 12 When this 

10 II 19. 2. 
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stanza is read along with the one quoted above (No. 1719), 
which makes mention of the book of Agamas, it is clear that 
the Pujaka of the shrine was expected to have a good know¬ 
ledge of the Agamas. This in itself is an important point, 
since it shows that the Agamas were already well-known in 
the Tamil country, and were also preserved by the Pujakas. 
Another thing that we notice here incidentally is that the 
worshipper in the Siva temple was a Brahman, and not any 
one belonging to the other castes. 

From the foregoing stanzas, we get some proof to show 
that Tirumular lived in the sixth century A. D. or earlier. 
In section 21 of the same Tantra, we have a stanza which 
shows that there were some who regarded Siva as an impure 
deity. Tirumular says If low people disrespect I$a, 
and say that he is an outcaste from the Deva-loka, their 
fate will be like that of the parrot that is torn by a cat”. 13 
Now Tirumular refers here not to Non-Hindus like Jains, 
Buddhists, etc., but to those who believed in the Vedas, 
in the Deva loka, etc., but who regarded Siva as impure. 
The persons so referred to could only have been the Brah¬ 
mans who believed in the Smrtis (d.e., the Smartas), but 
whose orthodoxy stood in the way of their accepting the 
rather cosmopolitan notions ol the Saivas. That such an 
attitude of exclusiveness was noticeable among some 
Brahmans is evidenced by some passages in the Smrtis. 
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In the U^ana Samhita, Chapter IV, verses 23 to 26, the 
‘ Pankti Du$akas ’ or those with whom food should not 
be eaten are mentioned, and the Pa^upatas, etc., are 
definitely mentioned as heretics (Pasandis). The translation 
of the verses (as rendered by M. N. Dutt) is as follows. 14 
“ The following are disqualified to be present at a Sraddha 

ceremony-Those who sell the Smrti ; those who marry 

widows ; those who enter into a locked room without the 
permission of the owner ; those who officiate as priests for 
inferior caste; those who teach unknown persons ; those who 
• give instruction on receiving fees; those who study the 
Vedas by paying fees...are described as Vr takas. The 
Sramanas (Buddha ascetics), Nirgudhaas (a class of 
naked mendicants), those who know the doctrines of the 
Pancaratra ( a sect of Vaisnavas), the Jainas, the Kapalikas, 
the PaSupatas ; if these and similar other heretics, wicked 
souls pervaded by the quality of Tamas, partake of the 
havis, the Sraddha does not become successful, and it does 
not yield fruits in the next world. O! Ye leading Vipras , 
a twice-born man who does not follow an established 
order of life, as well as one who enters upon a false one, 
are to be known as Pankti Dii^akas, (i.e., those who are 
unworthy to sit at a dinner party).” 

From the above extract, it is clear that the Pa^upatas 
were denounced as heretics by the Smrti, It is difficult to 
state when this Samhita was written in its present form. 
‘Perhaps we shall not be wrong if we give the date fourth 


1 4 Verses 23—26. 
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century A. D. for most of the Sanskrit sacred writings 
including the Puranas. At any rate, the people alluded 
to by Tirumular in the stanza quoted above were believers 
in the Smrtis like the U&ana Samhita. 

In another place, Tirumular is equally severe upon 
people who speak ill of the Adiyars or devotees of Siva 
‘ Those who are the enemies of Saiva devotees who go 
about begging, will fall into Hell”. 15 From this stanza, 
we see that there were many who were Sivan Adiyar 
at the time of Tirumular, and that it was irreligious to 
speak ill of them. We know from the accounts of the 
Nayanars of the Periya Puranam, that numbers of people 
became saints because of the food they gave to these 
Adiyars. Very probably then, Tirumular lived in the days 
of the earlier Nayanars. 

We may also profitably examine one remark about 
South India made by Tirumular which may be taken as 
throwing light upon the time when he lived. Stanza 1646 
appearing in the 6th Tantra runs thus :—“ The five Tamil 
Mandalas are Tatvas (i.e. are regions where the truths 
have been fully revealed); there roam wise men whose 
minds have blossomed (lit. loosened), and who have 
known the ancient truth (‘ !£l ili $ey ’)• They have given 

utterance to their knowledge as easily as they would throw 
out water through their mouths and this knowledge has 

1 8 4>£ 6W7 UfTiM l^UJ 6U (T fT it <& (&} lb 6$ Q IT IT <$ 6TT 
^ GMT l-T&STlp- ILi 61/ 63) [T UJ (S LD jj) JJ)J 6537* U 611 ft 
^ 6WT L -ir GST Ip. ILi !T 65) [T (o 611 655T L-IT <gl Q U ® (jSS) it 

pfrigrrib 6®(i£>6ugi $irypeuir rbir&GtL. St. 537 ( LDQiu&ir i€hh&ng>-\) 
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spread over the whole of the five Tamil mandalas”. 18 In 
this stanza, Tirumular speaks of the spread of real know¬ 
ledge in the five Tamil mandalas The word Mandala 
means ‘country’. The question now arises as to which 
were the five countries. The commentator says that the 
expression refers to Tamil, Telugu, Canarese, Malaya}am 
and Mahratta countries. It is difficult to take that explana¬ 
tion as the correct one because from the epigraphical 
records relating to Malabar, we see clearly that the 
language prevailing there continued to be Tamil, at least as 
late as the ninth or the tenth century A.D Further we know 
that Ceraman Peruma} Nayanar, the friend ofSundara- 
murti Nayanar, was the ruler of the Cera kingdom and 
was one of the acknowledged Tamil poets. It is needless 
to state arguments in support of the view that Malaya}am 
had not become a separate language till that late period. 
So, this classification of the Tamil country into five parts 
on a linguistic basis is not quite correct. The real explana¬ 
tion seems to be that the word Mandala was the name 
given to an independent kingdom, and that, at the time 
of Tirumular, there were five such kingdoms in South 
India, where Tamil was everywhere spoken. In support 
of this view, we have the occurrence of the expression 
‘Mandala Makkal’ in the sense of kings, in an unidentified 
authority quoted by the famous commentator Adiyarkku 
Nallar when he gives the explanation of a kind of dance 
known by the name of ‘ujvari’. The passage occurs in 


LD6MTL-60 GS)LD(5 §]!5 IT sSl IU (QlTQSTLD 

SL-i£lip<5iigi(ourrG0 o/ so ih tfl qj it it . 

<jys LD65TQP Q LD lb l£> IT !§ IU jfil f 5 

$l3i£ LDmrL-<sOGS)i£>tz§iih gisu ld rrQ id . St. 1646 (VI 7.2.) 
S—28 
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the note on line 89 in the 8th chapter of gilappadikaram. 
The commentary rendered into English runs thus :—“UJvari 
is the name given to the dance in which kings dance either 
in their own real form, or in disguise.” 17 Adiyarkku 
Nallar states in that connection that ‘Mandala MakkaJ’ 
means ‘Ara^ar or kings’. 

The five Mandalas alluded to by Tirumular were Coja 
Mandala, Cera Mandala, Pandya Mandala, Tondai 
Mandala and Kongu Mandala. That there was a 
Mandala going by the last name is evidenced by Cola 
inscriptions of a later period. The point of importance 
is that Tirumular must have lived at a time when he 
Kongu Mandalam and Tondai Mandalam were well 
established. 

It is doubtful, if during the days of Sangam literature 
there were five Mandalas. We very often hear of the 
expression Mummu^i Vendar or the three crowned kings 
in Sangam literature and in the Tolkappiyam. It clearly 
means that there were only three Mandalas, or independent 
kingdoms at that time. The rulers of the Cera, Paijdya 
and Cola kingdoms alone could be called Mandala Makkal 
or kings. The others were called only Kuru-nila-mannar, 
petty chieftains or rulers, however great and powerful they 
might have occasionally been. But Tondainadu was fairly 
on its way to become a Mandala. It was under the rule 
of Tondaiman IJam-Tiraiyan who, according to Dr. S. K. 


1 7 


_ bir oil if! Qllj&t u gimr rf gj rhj air&O 
id mr l_ 60 LDir&<!£6rr lSI gir q^q^su iej 
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Aiyangar, was a viceroy of the imperial Colas and was a 
near relative of the Cola monarch. After the death of 
IJam-Tiraiyan, the viceroyalty passed on to Co}a IlamkiJli, 
the younger brother of Nedumudi Kijli. ‘After the 
viceroyalty of this prince, we do not hear of Kahci being 
under the Cojas. It was very probably then that it passed 
into the hands of the Pallavas.’ 18 Quite naturally there¬ 
fore the name Tondaimandalam came to be applied from 
then to the country around Kahci; for the Pallavas were 
not likely to be satisfied with calling themselves petty 
chieftains when they were independent rulers. Since the 
Cd}a country in the immediate south had the name Coja 
Mandalam, the Pallava kingdom must have got the name 
of Tondaimandalam. Such a name would serve the two 
purposes of giving independent status to the new rulers of 
Kanci and also of marking oil the respective jurisdictions 
of the Cojas and the Pallavas. 

A similar state of affairs must have prevailed in the 
Kongu country also. In the period of the Sangam litera¬ 
ture, the rulers of the Kongu Nadu were not strong enough 
to establish a kingdom of their own big enough or strong 
enough to be called a Mandalam. This is seen from the 
constant references in the Sangam literature to the defeat 
of the Kongu at the hands of the three powerful kings and 
also some of the Ve}s, e.g., in the Paditruppattu , we have 

1 8 Dr. S. K. Aiyangar, Contributions of South India to Indian Culture, p. 197. 

In the Tolkappiyam the Tamil Country is regarded as of 4 divisions including 
the Toijtfamaijdalam, though only 3 kingdoms.—Sutras 391—392. See also Evolution 
of Hindu Administrative Institutions, p. 12- S.K. 
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an account of Palyanaiccelkelu Ku|tuvan making a 
conquest of the Kongu-nad and giving it away to his 
brother Imayavaramban. Again in the Purandnii£u, Vve 
hear of the Coja called KurappalJittunjiya KiJJivalavan 
defeating the Kongu king 

“ uuufhj(§ Quqjjrh&iiT8o5r<& Qarrr£j(&i 
/_/jDibGlujbjD G)<5B/t jbjD (o6urh(o& ” 19 

We also hear of the chieftain Ay driving away the Kongar 
as far as the western ocean. 

“ Q$irib/&/rd(&ji- su(SeciriLi^.uJ ^irssrar<io ” 20 

Since the Kongu kingdom lay between the Cera and the 
Co}a kingdoms, it was natural that during the days of the 
powerful Ceras and Cojas, their fighting should have taken 
place in the Kongu country itself which would therefore 
be subjected to all the inconveniences of its geographical 
position. Thus before Seran fsenguttuvan’s death, there 
would be no chance of the Kongunad becoming a Kongu 
Mandalam. From the Puram references, we get to know 
that there was a powerful Cera called Mandaram Serai 
Irumporai who was defeated by the great Talaiyalanga- 
nattup-Pandyan. 21 This Cera must have been an 
immediate successor of Senguttuvan; but we have no 
account of his successors. There is even room to believe 
that the unity of the Cera kingdom itself was in danger 
in the beginning of the third century A. D. 

Thus there was scope for the petty chieftains of the 
Kongu region to rise into prominence without fear of 


1 u Puram 373, linos B and 9. 

20 Pufam 130, lines 5 and 6. 

21 Pujam 17. 
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opposition from the Ceras. The condition was such that 
the Cojas also had lost all their importance. This was 
surely due to their antagonism with the rising power >f the 
Pallavas. There was, as pointed out above, the absorp¬ 
tion of Tondaimandalam by the Pallavas. This meant 
that the Pallavas were on their onward march of Southern 
conquest. The capture of Kanci would inevitably lead 
to the conquest of the Tanjore delta also unless it was 
effectively arrested. In other words, henceforth the danger 
was not from the Cera on the west, but from the Pallava 
on the north. As long as it was the Cera who had to be 
watched, the capital of Uraiyur was valuable. But even 
the capital had now to shift to some place midway between 
Tanjore and Conjcevaram. That is why we find 
Ko-ccengan getting himself crowned at Cidambaram. 
In fact, his natural sympathies should have led him to 
crown himself at Tiruvanaikka, where, according to the 
popular legend he had been previously born as a spider. 
That was also very near the old Cola capital of Uraiyur. 
On the other hand, he goes to Cidambaram and the practice 
begins, from his time, of the Cojas being crowned by the 
Tillai Three Thousand. Tillai had no prominence during 
the days of the Sangam. The choice of Cidambaram, 
therefore was as important strategically, as it was religiously. 
But it had its own consequence. The attention of the Coja 
was withdrawn from the Korigu country. The chieftains 
of that region were given ample opportunity of expanding 
themselves in the east and north. We can well imagine 
that the major part of Salem came to be included within 
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the jurisdiction of the Kongu ruler. It was at that time, 
therefore, that the original Kurunila-mannan of Kongu 
established his undisputed sovereignty over what became 
naturally enough another Mandala, called Kongu Manda- 
lam, equal in importance to the other four Mandalas. 
Hence, we may conclude, that it was in the century 
succeeding the establishment of the Pallava rule over 
Kanci, that the Kongu Mandalam came to be formed. 
Accepting the date 358A.D. usually given to Virakurca 
Pallava, the ruler of Kanci, we may conclude that it also 
roughly marks the period when the Kongu Mandala was 
formed, for Virakurca was (according to Mr. Gopalan) 
the grandson of Kalabhartr, probably the first Pallava 
ruler of Kanci. Even if we do not take the date suggested 
as being quite precise, we shall not be wrong in dating the 
period in question as the fourth century A.D. 

Now the question may arise as to whether the Geras 
and the Cojas could have been the only powers that might 
have stood in the way of Kongu expansion. There were 
the Gangas who were the immediate neighbours in the 
north. We may straightaway answer that the Gangas 
never troubled themselves with the Kongus. Dr. S. K. 
Aiyangar points out, “the Ganga territory lay in the 
Anantapur and Kolar districts particularly, and later on 
extended to take in practically the whole of the Mysore 
District as well with an alternative capital at Talakad”. 22 
This means that they confined their operations to the 
region lying to the north of the eastern Ghats which must 
have served as a sufficiently effective barrier protecting the 
inroads of the Gangas into the land of the Kongus. The 


aa S. K. Aiyangar, Some Contributions of South India to Indian Culture, p. 189. 
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natural enemies of the Gangas were the Pallavas on their 
east and the Konkans on the west. • Their relations with 
the former are reflected in the account that “ Harivarman 
and Madhavavarman were installed on the Ganga throne 
by Simhavarman and Skandavarman of the Pallava 
family , 28 The conquests of the Gangas on the Konkan 
border are indicated by the titles assumed by the earlier 
Ganga monarchs whose names are found in what Fleet 
called ‘spurious’ records. “Thus they (the spurious 
charters) give the names of Harivarman with a date in 
A D. 248, of Visnugopa with a date in A.D. 351, of 
Avinita Kongani with dates in A.D. 454-55 A.D. 466, of 
Durvinita Kongani with dates in A.D. 481-2 and 513-14 and 
of Sri-Purusha-Prithuvi-Kongani with the dates of A.D. 762 
and 766-7.” 2 * Whether these names and dates are correct 
or not, we do have here evidence enough of the Gangas 
coming into conflict with and vanquishing the Konkans; 
for, the titles are sufficiently significant and speak for 
themselves. 

Thus, it is clear that there is nothing to invalidate our 
inference that the Kongus could have risen into prominence 
in the fourth century AD., so that the Kongu Mandalam 
could be ranked as one of the five Maijdalas of the Tamil 
country. For our purpose, this is very valuable in as much 
as we can fix Tirumular in that period. Previously we 
have seen that he could not have been earlier than Ko- 


a * R. Gopalan, Pallavas , p. 42. 
84 Fleet, Bombay Gazeteer, p. 300. 
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ccengan. Now the lower limit becomes the fourth century 
A.D. As for the upper limit, we have already fixed it as 

the sixth century A D. 

iii. Tirumular's explanation of some $aiva legends. 

Before proceeding to a critical examinatain of the 
contents of the Tirumandiram, we may notice the explana¬ 
tions furnished by Tirumular of some Saiva legends. It 
is in the second Tantra that the poet treats of the Puranic 
legends, some of which he rationally interprets in later 
Tantras in different places. It even appears as though he 
took up the main legends for the purpose of giving out their 
esoteric significance. It was natural that at the time he 
was writing, there must have been many who disbelieved 
in mythological tales because they appeared too fanciful for 
the rational mind to accept. Perhaps the most fanciful of 
them is the story of Siva destroying the three cities. Hence 
it is that we find the author mentioning in stanza 343 that 
the “three cities” mean three malas or impurities. 
Similarly when the author speaks of the legend about 
Agastya he takes care to explain its esoteric meaning. 1 he 
legend is that the earth was being overweighted in the 
north because all people flocked there and so Agastya was 
asked by Siva to go to the south and preserve by his weight 
the balance of the earth. This rather absurd account is 
rendered intelligible by Tirumular’s interpretation of it. 
He takes the upsetting of the earth s balance to mean 
people’s inability to preserve tranquillity. This 

28 (ipuq(r(w> Q&jbjDwQ^wuir&mr (tpi-ir&Grr 

(LpuqpiLfrsugi ibiLGQ&iriflujib. 
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tranquillity, ®@si/ r£l8s06S)LD, has been praised by him in the 
first Tantra . 20 Tirumular states that when God perceived 
that tranquillity was being destroyed in the world, he 
ordered Agastya to go and stand before the world which he 
describes as “ (tpQfisluj ”. This world means ‘strong’ and 
‘ opposing The idea is that people in the world, swayed 
this side and that by their strong desires, were unable to see 
the real truth. Agastya was asked to render assistance to 
them so that they might have knowledge and balance of 
mind. Then Tirumular proceeds to mention that Agastya 
is no more than the ‘ shining light ’. The true significance 
of this expression can be understood only if the Tamil 
expression used by the author is noted ; 27 literally the stanza 
means that “ the northern saint who raises the fire is the 
same as the shining light which grows everywhere and 
causes fertility ”. This expression ‘ Ilangu OJi ’ has a 
special meaning of its own, and is explained in another 
place. There it is called ‘ Er Oli ’ which literally means 
‘ beautiful ’ or ‘ shining ’ light. The special meaning of 
this expression is found in a stanza in the fourth Tantra. 29 
It is there said to be the central Agni’s light. “ ajQirrreif}^ 
&'&&!TU)i5t5®6i]6Gr6Gfl(oiu ” The commentator rightly gives 
the meaning of Eroli as the ‘ brilliant light of Agni which 
spreads from the Mulad/iara to the Kapala or the 

26 Stanzas 320 to 323. 

27 St. 337. 

28 Stanza 338. 

nil£l ilj<3)U.J ( 55 G)&uj Guuuirjb (nwoporfl 
Qtur£j(§ii> 6U6rrthjQ&trdr 6ifl60r£jQ&[T6ifl$rr(oGsr . 

29 4th Tantra, section 5, St. 1. 
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Sakasrdra\ 29 This shows that Tirumular means by Eroli 
‘ 1 tango li ’ the brilliance of the Mulagni or Kundalm 
SakliW hich, according to the yoga doctrine, functions in 
the Susumna canal. It is well known that real illumination 
is obtained only by rousing the Kundalini. This can be 
done only by stopping the activity in the Candra Nadi and 
the Surya Nadi, i.c., the Ida (-kalai) and Pingald, and thus 
opening out the Muladhara lotus so as to liberate the 
Kundalini Sakti lying coiled there. Thus Tirumular intends 
to state that the legend about Agastya means nothing more 
than the grace shown to mankind by God enabling people 
to rouse the fire of Kundalini, and Agastya means nothing 
more than the power which shines as Kundalini, in the 
Susumna canal. The expression f Nad urn Nilai ’ is especially 
appropriate because it literally means ‘ the central position. 
Now the Susumna is in the centre between Ida and Pingald. 
So when Tirumular states that the world loses its balance 
by not keeping itself in the central position he means that 
those who do not know the art of rousing th c Kundalini, 
or of remaining confined within the Kundalini, are swayed 
by the Ida and the Pingala, and thus turned worldwise 
instead of having their sight turned towards the god-head 
within. By doing the former, people who ought to be 
otherwise imperishable, perish; Q&CSiSldsr pgi ” 

that is, the world perishes. 30 

Likewise, Tirumular deals with the legend about 
giva drinking the poison and keeping it in his throat. He 


80 Tiru. p. 253, note on 1255. 
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says in stanza 521 “ People do not know the real meaning 
of the throat (of Siva) becoming black. People say that 
which was consumed was posion.” 81 In this place, Tiru¬ 
mular does not take the trouble of stating what exactly was 
consumed by Siva. But it is indicated in the 8th Tantra 
section 27 which has the name Visvagrasa, the swallowing of 
the universe. This is stated in stanza 2593; 3 2 which means 
“ Siva who swallowed the Jivatma, Paramatma, the (lower) 
Siva mentioned before, the Turiya (the four states) and 
all the universe which is beyond these. Siva swallowed 
these like the disease which pervades the Vila (wood apple) 
fruit and renders it black”. The next stanza states how the 
Parapara Siva (called also Nandi) sustains the swallowed 
universe in the Meyjnananeyantam ; 3 3 it means “ We do not 
know that the Paraparam (i.e. the Highest Siva) who is the 
beginning and the end, swallows us along with the Param 
(the universe beyond), and sustains us in the final end of all. 
knowablc knowledge”. 

Interpreting these stanzas along with the stanza in the 
2 nd Tanlra, we see that Tirumular takes the legend to 


81 ■ssssra.iii ajQi&gigi 
sL-mrug] ibdQQ&Gsr jyjanpruu it 

82 arfliLfwor eSlensBm a&rfKSurgyuSlqij 
Qprfttu u(T(ip(ipdr <?(65)d5/(65 glajqp 
ILlfllU gjlfliu Q LOGO §l60(LpQlLG060lT 15 
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explain Siva encompassing within Himself the whole uni¬ 
verse and sustaining it. This will become clearer if we 
examine the earlier stanza in its context. It appears in the 
section called Adhomukha Dardanam (lit. ‘ the sight of the 
downward bent face ’). Stanza 521 referred to above has 

as its first line 

« ^omi-Qwtr piriiifgib jqGpir (tpam'’ 

which means, ‘‘ The downward looking Person (Siva) who 
sustains the universe and the eight directions”. It is seen 
from this that in the Adhomukha condition, Siva bears the 
universe which he causes to disappear (i.e., swallows) in his 
urdhva mukha condition The figure of Siva with the black¬ 
ness in the throat thus represents the Adhomukha Sim—the 
sustainer. That is why in the legend about Siva’s swallow¬ 
ing the poison, the Devas and others who asked Siva to help 
them when the poison appeared, requested him also not to 
gulp it down, for if he did that, the poison would destroy 
Him also. This means that Siva of that form would be gone, 
and only the formless Siva would remain. There would 
then be no existence for the Devas too. So Siva retained 
the poison in the throat, i.e., kept the universe in its mani¬ 
fested state, himself undertaking the responsibility of sustain¬ 
ing it. Thus the blue-throated Siva is the Adhomukha 
Siva according to the explanation of Tirumular. 

Similarly Tirumular explains the real meaning of 
the story that Brahma and Visnu could not see the head 
and the feet respectively of Siva. Stanza 2425 explains 
that the head means * gnanam ’ and the feet represent 
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‘grace’. 84 It is seen from these that according to Tiru¬ 
mular, Visnu could not see the Sakti or power of Siva, and 
could not receive His grace. Brahma could not have 
Sivagnanam. This explanation seems to be rational so far 
as Brahma is concerned. Because Brahma may be taken to 
represent the ‘Veda’. If we regard Siva as the embodi¬ 
ment of Vedanta (Siddhanta, etc.), He could not be seen 
by the Vedas. That is why we have it stated in different 
places that Siva is beyond the reach of the Vedas. The 
same stanza gives incidentally an explanation of the image 
of Nataraja, or the god of dance ; for the meaning of the 
last line is “if the foot shows the gnana, (i.e., the head) 
liberation (d ?® or mukli) is gained”. In fact, the raised 
foot of Nataraja points to the head. Hence the image is 
intended (according to Tirumular’s interpretation) to 
represent Mukli or final liberation. 

iv. The Contents of the Tirumandiram. 

Analysing the subject-matter of the Tirumandiram, we 
get to know something of the religious thought prevalent in 
South India in the days of Tirumular. 

The three thousand and odd stanzas of the Tiru¬ 
mandiram are divided into nine Tantras and an introduc¬ 
tion or Payiram as it is called. It is seen that each Tantra 
deals with one separate topic, but there appears, at the 
outside, to be no connection between one Tantra and 

84 &[T§£jlk gj&OtLf LDfSuJfTir 65 60$<3S6rr 

&rr60rkg)&&$$ iu(§Qerrmuir &fr(T6mib 
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another. Yet, a keen observer may detect the unity of 
thought that lies concealed in the whole book. The first 
Tnntra begins with an c Upadedam or teaching which is 
too abstruse for the general reader to correctly comprehend. 
The rest of it is concerned with certain rules of ethics, 
morality and religion—such as abstaining from vices like 
killing, meat-eating, sexual passion, drinking, on the one 
hand ; and the cultivation of the virtues of showing respect 
for fire rites and for true Brahmans, the developing of uni¬ 
versal love, the offering of alms, the acquisition of know¬ 
ledge from books and learned men, and the preserving of 
equanimity of mind. The second Tanlra gives in a nutshell 
some accounts found in the Siva Puranas and the Itihasas, 

_such as the story of Agastya’s advance to the south, the 

eight valiant deeds of Siva, the appearance of the Linga, 
the sacrifice of Daksa and the Pralaya. It then goes on to 
enumerate the five-fold functions of Siva namely, creation, 
preservation, destruction, concealment and blessing. The 
same Tanlra deals with the three-fold classification of Jivas 
into Vijhanakalar, Sakalar and Praljiyukdlu)', and proceeds to 
state which people are deserving of respect and which are 
not; how sacred places are in the mind, how wicked it is to 
demolish temples, to slight Siva, the Guru and Mahesvara; 
and how necessary it is to remember that it is ‘ c the down¬ 
ward bent face ” of the Supreme that sustains the universe 
and the eight directions. It ends with an appeal to practise 
endurance and seek the help of the spiritually great. The 
third Tanlra is, by itself, a complete treatise on Yoga ; but 
it is not Patanjali’s system that is explained. Tirumular’s 
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account of it is far more comprehensive, and far more 
difficult to comprehend. It is eviden.t that he has made 
a science ■ of his own personal experiences which may 
perhaps reveal themselves to the adept in the art. He 
starts with an account of the eight-limbed Yoga (Astdnga 
Toga), and deals at length with Tama, Niyama and the rest, 
and concludes that part by mentioning the fruits that can 
be realised by going through each of these eight practices:— 
Through Tama one gains the blessing of Uma and reaches 
. Amarapati ; Miyama confers upon him Sivapadam; by Asama 
he will hear JVadam ; by Pranavama, he reaches the stage in 
which all the Devas begin to praise him ; by Pratyahara' he 
gains the form of giva, and the Devas become confounded 
because they cannot differentiate him from Siva; by Dharana, 
he becomes enabled to go everywhere including the worlds 
of Brahma and Visnu. In fact, he can walk into any 
place just as one can on earth. By Dhyana, he reaches 
the abode of Brahma, Visnu, Rudra, and India. Lastly 
by Samadhi he releases himself from all the Upadhis and 
unites with Tatparam. After thus finishing the description 
of the Toga, the state of the 16 K'alas, the science of conquer¬ 
ing one’s own body, the wheel of time, etc., the three great 
Togas called Khecari and Paryanka and Candra are ex¬ 
pounded in order. Thus this Tantra is an exposition of 
Yoga as Tirumular conceived it. The fourth Tantra, like¬ 
wise is a practical exposition of the Mantra Sastra or the 
Upasana Marga, It deals with the great Ajapa Mantra and 
the Bhairavl Mantra, and has very much to say about some 
cakras like Tiruvambala-cakra , Tripura-cakra, Eruli-cakra, 
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Bhairava-cakra, Bhuvanapati-cakra and Navaksari-cakra. It 
describes also what is called the Purm Sakti. From the 
manner in which the whole subject-matter is dealt with, 
one can readily perceive that the whole teaching is esoteric. 

The fifth Tanlra is much more intelligible than the 
rest, and is a general description of the different forms of 
Saivism. First, there is a mention of the four forms which 
he respectively calls Suddha Saivam, ASuddha Saivam, 
Marga Saivam and Kadum Suddha Saivam (or extremely 
pure gaivam). Then the poet gives an account of the four 
Sadhanas (or means), i.e., Cana, Kriya, Jnana and loga. 
Later, he mentions what exactly is sanmarga or the true 
path. This true path is then divided into its three aspects, the 
Sakha Aiargam, (in which God is conceived of as a friend), 
the Sal put ra Marga (in which God is regarded as a parent), 
and Dasa Marga (where the Lord is thought of as a master). 
Next come the four realisations, Saloka or living in the 
world of the Lord; Samipya or proximity to the Lord; 
Sarupya or attaining equality with the Lord in form; and 
Sayujya or union with the Lord. After this, the poet speaks 
of the descent of the Sakti (or Divine grace) in four forms, 
Mandatara, Manda, Tivra and Tivratara. The Tantra ends 
with a condemnation ol the alien Margas ( Puraccamayam ) 
and Niracararn (bad conduct), and the approval of the 
inside Margas or ( Utcamaya). 

The 6th T antra is perhaps the most valuable part of 
the book for ordinary people. It deals with Siva-Guru 
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Darsana (the sight of Siva as the Guru) ; the attainment 
of His feet (grace), the meaning of knowledge ; the knower 
and the known; detachment and penance; the necdless- 
ness of penance for a certain class of people; knowledge 
that springs from grace ; people who bear the m arks of sin, 
of penance, of Jnana , and of Siva ; the Tanlra ends with a 
description of worthy and unworthy persons. 

The seventh Tanlra opens with a description of the six 
Cakras or Adharas , and the traditional account of the petals 
etc., in these ‘ lotuses’. The poet also introduces the six 
adhvas well known to students of the Saiva Siddhanta 
philosophy. Then comes a description of the six Lihgas, 
Anda Linga, Pinda Lihga , Sadasiva Lihga, Alma Lihga, 
Jnana Lihga, and Siva Lihga. From the manner of their 
exposition, the poet implies that these Lihgas are taken to 
mean the characteristics by which the Anda (the universe), 
Pinda (the body), Sadakiva &c. are to be recognised and 
understood. After that comes a section * Sampradaya ’ so 
named obviously for the reason that it mentions the special 
religious teaching given to Tirumular by his preceptor 
Nandi. ‘The two succeeding sections deal with the special 
grace shown to Tirumular and the illumination he had 
thereby. Then there is a description of the worship that 
ought to be rendered to the Siva of the heart, to Siva 
conceived of as the Guru, and to Mahe^vara. Next follows 
a section dealing with the greatness of th Adiyars. But it 
is not ordinary devotees that are here alluded to. They arc 
the constant attendants rendering service to the Lord in 
His presence. Then there is a section about almstaking. 

S—30 
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The next deals with the different mudras. The poet then 
proceeds to speak about the worlds reached by different 
classes of yogis on their death, and about the manner of 
interring their bodies. He passes on to an abstruse descrip¬ 
tion of the Bindu (or the dot) and its evolutes, and the 
manner of conquering them. This portion is bound to be 
unintelligible to the uninitiated. The next section deals 
with five sorts of Adityas , and is intended to be a practical 
teaching to the yogis who wish to realise the truth through 
the control of the Ida. and Pihgala Nadis in the body. Then 
follows an account of the Atman, in the six forms of Prana, 
Purusa, Anu (atom), Jiva, Padu and the bodha. This leads 
on to a discussion on the manner of subduing the five 
Indriyas, and to a description of the true Guru. The conclud¬ 
ing sections are apparently intended as an appeal to people 
to follow the true path and gain knowledge 

The eighth Tantra has in its first section a detailed 
account of the five-fold constitution of the body , in the 
second, the way of withdrawing oneself from the body so as 
to enter into the Sivam ; and in the third a very elaborate 
description of the eleven Avast has or conditions. This last 
contains some of the fundamental teachings of all forms 
of Saiva Siddhanta. The fourth section deals with Jhano- 
day am or the dawn of knowledge. It is when we come to 
the fifth which deals with the six conclusions that we get a 
glorified account of Siddhanta , and its relation to the other 
schools and doctrines. The next section demonstrates how 
Pati, Pabu, and Pas a are essentially one. Then follows a 
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rational explanation of the Puranic legend about the 
inability of Brahma and Visnu to see the head and the feet 
of 3iva. . After this, we have accounts of ‘groups of tlnee’— 
the three faults, the three padas {Tat, Tvam and Asi), the 
three paras (beyonds), the three Turiyas (or fourth states), 
the three muktis or liberations, the three Svarupas , the three 
Karanas (inner organs of perception), the three Sunvas or 
vacuums and the three deserts (mup-pal). This is succeeded 
by an account of the Karya and Karana Upadhis (effect and 
cause limitation). Then comes Upa Santam (tranquillity). 
The next section is an exhortation not to speak ill of Siva. 
The next one is a vivid description of the lotus of the heart, 
the seat of the gods. Then comes the account of the 
JVavabhimani, or the nine-fold ego in the nine states (i.e., 
Jiva Jagra, Jiva Svapna, Jiva Su§upti, Para Jagra, Para 
Svapna, Para Su$upti, Siva Jagra, Siva Svapna and Siva Sufupti). 
Later on, there is an examination of the Maha Vakyas, 
Tatvamasi and Aham Brhamasmi. This is succeeded by a 
section entitled Viivagrasam or the swallowing of the world. 
The other topics dealt with in this Tantra are truth-speak¬ 
ing, conquest of desire, cultivation of devotion, aiming at 
liberation and purification. 

The first few sections of the ninth Tantra deal with the 
sight of the Guru’s matham and the Guru, the Pranava, Sthiila, 
Suk§ma and Ati Siik$ma Pancaksaras. Then the poet goes 
on to describe the different kinds of divine dances, e g., the 
dance of Sivananda, of Sundara, of the golden temple, of the 
golden Tillai (Cit), and of wonder. There he is evidently 
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giving expression to the Divine bliss gained by people like 
himself. The rest of the Tantra is devoted to an account, of 
the attainment of AkaiSa, the budding up of knowledge the 
bliss of true knowledge, the vision of one’s own real form, 
the sight of Siva and the realisation of His true form, the 
state of liberation, the great Siinyam or Void, the Samadhi of 
silence. The book closes with some praises of God and a 
description of the All-pervading. 

v. The Purpose of the Tirumandiram 

The foregoing lengthy account of the contents of the 
Tirumandiram has been given with the object of making 
clear the underlying unity of thought in the book that 
would otherwise escape the reader’s attention. The ojcct 
of the author is seen to be to give a thorough account of all 
the great paths pursued by his contemporaries or prede¬ 
cessors to attain Mukli, and at the same time, to establish 
the superiority of the Sanmarga or the Siddhanla path. 
From the manner of his exposition of the different M dr gas, 
it is clear that he was master of every one of them, not 
only in theory, but in actual practice. This renders his 
opinions all the more valuable for the Saiva Siddhantin, 
since he has one of the most competent authorities, if not 
the most competent authority, on his side. If this was not 
Tirumular’s motive in writing the Tirumandiram , there 
would be absolutely no need for him to go into the intricate 
and almost incomprehensible details about the different 
paths. 
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Now, let us examine in brief the various paths des¬ 
cribed by him. The first book (T antra) deals with merely 
the general qualifications needed for one to enter upon the 
path of realisation; for, it speaks of the ethical, moral and 
religious rules. The second treats of the Puranic legends, 
some of which he rationally explains in the later Tantras in 
different places. 

The third and the fourth Tantras deal with Toga and 
Mantrdpasana respectively. It is clear that there were two 
paths which had assumed great prominence during his 
time. The former was a very old path, and consequently 
must have had several accretions during the long process of 
time which elapsed between the time of Patanjali and the 
days of Tirumular. That, perhaps, accounts for the 
various new features in the Toga path as expounded by 
Tirumular. As for the latter, though one cannot be certain 
about the date of its origin, it had captured the minds of 
the people in the early centuries of the Christian era, if not 
earlier. It had become widely prevalent in South India 
also as is seen by the references to Durgd ao in the Silappa- 
dikaram. The influence of Sakta doctrines has been felt 
throughout India from the earliest times. We may say 
that the influence became particularly pronounced when 
special mantras came to be made for the worship of special 
deities; for all such mantras have what are known as Anga 
JVyasas and Kara Nyasas or certain prescribed formulae to 
be pronounced and certain mystic touches to be made 
with the hand in different parts of the body, for the 
purpose of preventing invisible Saktis from doing harm 
to the worshipper, and thus disturbing him when he is 


30 Sila. Canto XII; Canto XXIII. 11. 107 & 181, etc. 
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engaged in meditation. The most popular of all Kajidasa s 
religious writings is his prayer called Syamala Dandakam 
addressed to the goddess, Syamala. There She is described as 
having four arms, bearing the Pa^a, Anku^a, puspa and Bana 
and as residing in Manidvipa, in the midst of a forest of 
vilva trees, etc. Kajidasa lived, as we know, not later 
than the fourth century A.D. In fact, Sakti worship in 
its general aspects, as distinct from the special cults deve¬ 
loped by Sciktas has always been a part of Siva worship. 
Tirumular has, therefore, examined it in all its aspects 
and estimated its spiritual value at its true worth. He 
does not feel convinced that these two paths, however 
valuable as subsidiary mar gas to the Siddhanla path, can 
by any means replace it. Hence it is that he proceeds in 
the next Tanlra to a discussion of Saivism in its general 
aspects. 

We do not find him dealing separately with Nyaya, 
Tarka and Mimamsa, as he has done with Mantra and Yoga 
Margas, and we may therefore, conclude that these 
Darsarins could not have been regarded, by the people of 
his age, as practical paths to be trodden by people seeking 
Self-realisation. This does not mean however that these 
Darsanas were not objects of study, or even of esteem. 
They must have been studied for their theoretical as well 
as disciplinary value. We notice in the Brahma Sutra 
Bhasya by Sankara (who lived at least a century later 
than Tirumular) that he examines the teachings of Nyaya, 
Puma Mimamsa. etc., to establish the importance of the 
Advaita philosophy. This is evidence to prove that these 
schools of philosophy did have adherents in his time, as they 
do have even in the present day. Yet, it is highly doubtful 
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whether any one could have made the teachings, embodied 
therein, articles of religious faith. . Excepting perhaps the 
materialists, called ‘ Lokayatas ’ in technical parlance, 
there was no Hindu who did not from the earliest times 
have faith in one God or another. That was the reason 
why Tirumular did not trouble himself to give an exposi¬ 
tion of their teachings. 

The question now arises as to whether there was not 
. Vaisijavism in the land which had its own adherents like 
Saivism. Obviously there was. The earlier Vaisnava 
Alvars must have been contemporaries of Tirumular. If so, 
why does not Tirumular have a word to a speak of Vaisna- 
vism, either in approval or in condemnation ? The reason 
seems to be that there was absolutely no hostility between 
the two. There is plenty of evidence to prove it. In al¬ 
most all the Puranas, we have in some place or other 
accounts of Siva worshipping Visnu, and vice versa. The 
name of Siva is introduced as one of Visnu’s names in 
almost all the Sahasranamas of Visnu and, likewise, the 
name of Visiju is included in the string of thousand names 
recited in praise of Siva. Kings were worshippers of 
both gods and built temples for both; e g , even in the 
days of Seran Senguttuvan, we find the king accepting 
Prasadam from both Siva and Visiju temples. 30 Again, in 
Silappadhikaram Chapter XI, line 130, the devotee is 
asked to have equal reverence for the Pancaksara of Siva 


88 Silappadhikaram XXVI, II. 62, 30; II. 52, 135. 
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and the Astaksara of Visnu. 37 Ko-ccengan built temples 
for both Siva and Visnu Puranic legends give accounts 
of Siva receiving assistance in critical situations from Visnu 
and vice versa. The Siva and Visnu Puranas introduce the 
names of the same Rsis, as being the chosen devotees of 
Siva and Visnu respectively. The four great sages Sanaka, 
Sanatkuinara, Sanandana and Sanatana furnish an instance 
in point. Narada is another; and there are many others. 
There are also found some temples in which the image of 
the god is a combination of Siva on one side and Visnu on 
the other. The most notable example of it is the god of 
Tirupati. Peyalvar describes that god most beautifully, 
in the manner in which he evidently saw him in his days. 
“The descending Jata (braided hair) and the tall crown, 
the shining axe and the discus, the encircling serpent and 
the gold waistband, arc seen. So my lord of the sacred 
mount (Tirupati) surrounded by overflowing streamlets has 
united in Himself both the forms”. This is a very 
convincing piece ot evidence to show that he who 
erected the image there had the conception of only 
one God who could appear in the two forms of Visnu 

»■> gil. XI, II. 128-130. 
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and Siva. All those who went to the temple for worship 
could not but have imbibed the teaching thus silently but 
effectively given about the essential one-ness of the two 
great divinities. At the present day, the Tirupati temple is 
visited every day by a much larger number of people than 
any other temple in South India. That is incontrovertible 
proof of the popularity that the temple enjoyed from the 
remotest days in the past. Thus the bulk of the people in 
the country, at least in the time of Peyalvar and Tirumular, 
must have been perfectly aware of the fact that Visnu and 
Siva were but two names for one and the same god who 
showed Himself in two forms and discharged dissimilar 
duties in those separate forms. 

The very same fact is further evidenced by a stanza of 
Poygai Alvar The stanza runs : 39 “ (His) name is Hara 
(Siva) and Narayana ; (his) conveyance the Bull and the 
Bird (Garuda) ; (his) literature is the hidden lore and its 
commentary (Veda is, in Tamil, called ‘Marai’ which lite¬ 
rally means ‘that which is hidden’) ; (his) residence is the 
mountain and the water; the work done is destruction and 
protection; the weapon held in the hand is the spear and 
the discus; His form is that of fire and black cloud; but 
He is one Here we see from the last two words G>LD6afl 
epesr^i (body is one), that he is referring to the unity 

89 Iyafpa—1st Tiruvandadi, St. 5. 
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between Visnu and Siva. Clearly the poet refers to some 
image of Sankara-narayana like that described by Peyalvar 
in Tirupati. 

In this connection, it may be also noticed that at the 
time of Nammalvar, who, it is believed, lived later than the 
earlier Alvars (Poygai, Putam, and Pey) the Vaisnavas 
were having the same caste-mark that the Saivas then had, 
and have even now, that is, the sacred ashes. This is most 
unmistakably referred to by Nammalvar in two stanzas of 
the Tiruvaymoli. One of them states that Visnu was wearing 
sacred ashes, and the other says the same thing of the 
Vaisnava Alvars, then called Adiyars, like the Saiva 
Adiyars. That, again is another common point between 
the two schools. The 6th stanza of the 5th Tiruaymoli in 
the 4th ten 40 runs thus; “The beautiful Krsna on whose 
black body a little of the white ashes is rubbed”. The 7 th 
stanza of the 4th Tiruvaymoli in the 4th ten runs ; 41 “ This 
Tiru (or Lakshmi, the consort of Visnu) is so mad that she 
will say that all creation is Krsna’s and will run to 
welcome those who besmear themselves with sacred ashes, 
saying that they are the Bhaktas of Visnu ”. 

This being so, (how does it happen that the Saivas, 
not excluding Tirumular go on mentioning that Siva is 

40 GiLarfl i 3 & 5 )& QajffifUu i$jyj ®j&( 3 guSlCDib 
Quifhu (o&T60gguiib&amQ55r®r 
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incapable of being seen completely by Brahma and Visnu ? 
The other Alvars also frequently mention something or 
other to , show that Visnu is superior to 3iva. In fact 
TirumajiSai Alvar (who might have lived a little later than 
Tirumular and a little earlier than Appar) goes to the 
length of saying that those who believed in Siva were men 
of inferior understanding 42 The explanation is quite 
simple. Both the Vaisnavas and the Saivas had more or 
less the same general notions about the highest God-head. 
The only difference is that while the Saivas gave the name 
Siva to the Supreme God, the Vaisnavas called Him, 
Visnu. The Saivas developed the theory a little further 
and postulated the existence of Brahma, Visnu and Rudra 
as subordinate deities who discharged the functions of crea¬ 
tion, preservation and destruction in accordance with the 
orders of the Supreme Being. The Vaisnavas did not 
theorise in that fashion, though they also were not unaware 
of the difference subsisting between God in his manifestation 
as the Supreme Power, and God in his lower manifesta¬ 
tions. Whenever they wanted to emphasise this difference, 
they introduced Visnu in the form of the Vi^varupa or the 
‘Universe form’. In fact, even Tirumular is obliged to 
resort to the same expedient when he makes mention of the 
Supreme Jsiva. Not having any form, he has to describe 
Him in some manner which would be intelligible and so 


48 s/JlSiuirir &u>6mir s/ilut^s^it Quetrppir 
@tjfltuirit &QjLiUL.uirir Q&udila) 

Nanmukan Tiruvandadi, St. 6. 
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calls Him ‘‘the universe-swallower” and speaks of that 
action as VisvagrasamA 8 

In proof of the above, we have several stanzas written 
by the Alvars. Poygai Alvar himself says: 14 ‘the Highest 
are three; of the three, the first is the ocean-coloured 
(Visnu)’. This stanza appears in the same Andadi in which 
he has previously identified 15 Visnu and Siva. Thus it is 
clear that the Alvar means that ordinarily Brahma, Visnu 
and Siva are of equal rank; but Visnu is the greatest also. 
The Saiva would say just the same of Siva. Again, Pudat- 
talvar says of Visnu “You are not of any one form; your 
form is brilliance; people in the two worlds will say that you 
have two forms...one is the first”. 16 Here the poet distinc¬ 
tly refers to the commonly known Visnu and the Supreme 
Being which is the beginning of everything. 

When we realise this, we can easily perceive that the 
Saivas’ statements in apparent disparagement of Visnu refer 
to the lower manifestation of Visnu. The same applies to 
the similar statements of the Vaisnavas about Siva. 

If then there was so much concord, why should 
predominance be given to Visnu and Siva respectively 

48 Tantra 8, Section 27. 
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by the two classes of Bhaktas ? The answer is that it was 
due to the fundamental difference in temperament between 
man and man. To one, the terrible, the horrid, the 
gruesome makes a tremendous appeal. Beauty, sweetness 
and love can alone prevail with another. Karaikkal 
Ammaiyar, a J§aiva Saint, revels in the description of the 
horrid when praising Siva. “ The burning ground in 
which God delights to dance, is filled with the fleshy white 
heads of corpses which lie hidden by the eagles that flock 
about them, and which the jackals eat with relish, raising a 
howl at intervals. Kites hover around them and the owl 
stares on while its male drives it away. The Ori (a corpse¬ 
eating quadruped) rejoices ”. 4 7 Repulsive indeed must be 
such a sight. Yet it makes its appeal to the saint who is by 
no means a person of vulgar tastes. It is the very same 
person who says elsewhere : 

“ Those who see with love can see Hara, the originator 
of the universe, as Jyotis (brilliance) in their heart”. 48 
The frightful is distasteful to others who will like Arjuna ask 


47 11 tli Tirumufai, Mutta Tiruppadigam, 3. 
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God to show His pleasing form. 49 “ l am glad to see the 
form till now unseen; yet through fear is my mind 
distressed. O god ! kindly show me your previous form, O, 
the abode of the Universe! I desire to see you as before 
with your crown, the sceptre and the discus in your hand. 
O! Universe-bodied, thousand-armed! Show me your old 
form of four arms 4 9 Yet, it must be noted that Arjuna 
was no coward. He had to do his fighting with Siva to get 
his Pa^upata weapon. The truth is that neither fear nor 
love has anything to do with the terrible or mild forms. 
Higher feelings arc aroused in some through repulsive forms 
and in others through beautiful and mild forms. The Saivas 
belong to the first class, and the Vaisnavas to the second. 
The former attach greater prominence to pain in the 
world and therefore desire release from it. Hence they 
meditate upon Siva as the destroyer of the pain-giving 
universe, and as the God who removes them from it so that 
He may take them to the land of Bliss. On the other 
hand, the latter pay greater attention to the good things in 
the world of God’s own creation. Because they have seen 
happiness in this world which is after all limited bliss, they 
pray to the Supreme Lord that sustains the universe to take 


pmvam hf sitosmi df sfva 
bhayena ca pravyatliitam mano me 
Tadeva me dar^aya devarupam 
praslda deveSa jagannivasa || 
Kiri^inam gadinam cakrahastam 

icchami tvain dra^umaham tathaiva 
Tenaiva rupe^a caturbhujena 

Sahasrabaho bhava vi&vamurte || 


Bhag. Gita, XI. 45, 4(5. 
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them to the land of unlimited bliss. Roughly speaking 
these are the general differentiating characteristics between 
the two classes of Bhaktas. More should not be maue of 
these remarks than is needed to bring out the contrast in 
the two ways of looking at the world. 

Thus it is seen that Tirumular seeks to establish the 
superiority of ‘Saivam’ to every other path current in the 
country during his days. 

vi. The Saivism of Tirumular. 

In the 5th Tantra, Tirumular explains Saivam. The 
first point that strikes one as noteworthy in his treatment of 
the subject is that while he devotes the first four sections to 
an account of four forms of Saivam called respectively 
Suddha Saivam, Aduddha &aivam } Alarga Saivam and Kadum 
Suddha Saivam, later writers on Saiva Siddhanta do not 
make such a distinction. They do make a similar classifi¬ 
cation when they speak of Purappura Samayam, Pura Samayam, 

Ahappura Samayam and Ahum (e.g. Siva Ghana Siddhiyar_ 

Payiram-Polippurai). But they are not the classes referred 
to by Tirumular. This matter is particularly valuable in 
enabling us to understand something about the nature of 
Saivism in his days, and also about the time he should have 
lived. So, we shall enquire into it in some little detail. 

By Aiuddha Saivam, Tirumular apparently refers to those 
who were worshippers of Siva, but who were not entitled 
to respect, because they were inferior to the Sanmarga 
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Saivas. In stanzas 1423 and 1424 he describes them. 

“ They wear two kundalas (or ear ornaments), they besmear 
themselves with sacred ashes, and wear Rudrak$a beads, a 
necklace, and observe the rules of Carya and Kriya. They 
receive Upadesam after purification and will be chanting the 
instructed mantras". * 0 It is the very same people that are 
referred to in stanza 1435 as gaivas whose Upaya (means of 
realisation) is quite ordinary because their Siddhanta is 
devoid of Vedanta'* 1 What the poet implies here is that 
they do not have the knowledge which can be gained by a 
study of the Vedanta. The Suddha Saivas , on the other 
hand, are those whose belief in Saivism originates in a 
knowledge of the Vedanta. Hence Tirumular says that 
‘Vedantam is Suddha Saiva Siddhanta ,S2 Their doctrine is 
stated in a nutshell in stanza 1420 ; B3 ‘ They sec Sat, 

Asal and Sat-Asat ; they do not mix up Cit and Acit; they keep 


0 0 “ jjjJ) &wr tu it it fd (TjjGu isj ^ SI & @ O' w&d) 
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Suddham and Aduddham separate. For them the object to 
be known is Nityam and Put am **. • Fhc meaning of this 
stanza is that they sec the distinction between Pali, Pas am 
and Pasu ; they prevent Avidya or Acit from corrupting their 
knowledge, cit; they do not allow impure Maya to get 
mixed up with pure Maya ; and the characteristics of the 
Pati, according to them arc eternity and ‘bcyond-ness’. 
(Apara is of the universe, and Para is beyond the universe). 

The Marga Saivas are those who follow the Sanmarga. 
According to Tirumular, they accept the utility of golden 
3aiva ornaments (the kundala, etc.) and of the sacred 
ashes, as sadhana or means of realisation; but the real 
Sadhana of the Sanmarga Saiva is that knowledge which will 
not lead astray, i.c., into bad mar gas or paths. 54 Perhaps 
Tirumular intends to say in this stanza that the wearing of 
the kundala, etc., will lead to the realisation of the impor¬ 
tance of the Sanmarga ; i c., the Aduddha Saivas will, in due 
course, become Sanmarga Saivas, and then they would 
attach greater importance to ghana than to their externals. 
The faultless gtiani is he who attains Jtvan-mukli by 
imbibing the knowledge contained in the Siddhanta indicated 
by the Vedanta. He is the great among the wise; he is 
attached to Suddha Saiva, and he becomes the eternal 
being. 55 The Agamas are twenty-eight in number; they 
came from the nine manifestations of Rudra. They do not 
create delusion. They are divided into three parts [Karma, 
Upasana and Ghana ). But they contain the one imper- 

61 St. 1427. 

88 St. 1428. 

S—32 
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ishable truth and that is Vedanta Siddhanta. It is pure 
Saivism. 68 The carya of the Ghani is to prevent his mind 
( 0 / 56 B f «) from paying heed to the great {Siddhi- giving) 
yoga, and, transforming it into Siva, to stand in the true 
path by fixing it upon the Siva Yoga which will give 
Kaivalya. 8 7 The Siddhanta Siddhi is to become the one, the 
two and the none, to stand as the one, to refrain from 
condemning different paths, and to become Siva by follo¬ 
wing the path shown by the Parapara Sakti (the grace of 
Sivam as Para par am). 5 8 

From the manner in which Tirumular has spoken 
about Suddlia Saivam and Mdrga Saivam , it is clear that 
what he has in his mind is that real Saiva Siddhanta is to be 
based upon the Vedanta ; but it has to be rendered practical 
by following the Sudhanas of Carya, Kriyu , Toga and Ghana 
(of which the last is the most important), and by receiving 
the grace of God. This ‘grace* of god, he describes later 
on as Sakti Mipata. 

As for the Kadum Suddha Saivas, Tirumular describes 
them as “ people who do not have the external chara¬ 
cteristics of Saivas, who have no outward show ; but going 
straight to Vikrtam (or Siva) destroy their bondage of 
desires, annihilate the pain-giving Pasam and Pasulvam, and 
attain the knowledge of Siva. 59 They do not stay in the 
halting places marked out by Suddha Saivas ; to them the 
inner truth of the word of freed souls ( muklas) is the seed 

®« Si. 1429. 

»•» St. 1434. 

a® St. 1430. 

«• St. 1438. 
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which grows into the tree of Mukti. Such souls cross the 
bar and become pure Sivam. 60 They cannot be spoken of as 
“ He or I ”. 6 1 When they reach the Tatva which is beyond 
expression, the inexpressible five ( Indriyas ) subside ; superior 
knowledge will shine like the flame of a lamp and their 
state will be Para Sayujya ”. 62 

The glorious description of the “ severe Pure Saivas ” 
applies to a class of people about whom there is no mention 
in later Saiva Siddhanta literature. The reason is obvious. 
The later literature was concerned only with the Sanmarga 
or the good path of Saiva Siddhanta. This path had 
nothing to do with the Kaclum Suddha Saivas who were 
beyond it. Very probably there was no one who could be 
termed such. The description, it is evident, applies to 
those Saiva saints of the Periya Puranam, who obtained the 
grace of God, spiritual illumination and final mukti, not by 
following any one of the paths. Many of the Periya Purana 
saints had the high quality of devotion which led them on 
to infinite bliss without their subjecting themselves to the 
discipline of any Saiva path. But what is to be said of 
Sambandar who gained illumination, if the story be true, in 
his third or fourth year ? His was too tender an age to make 
him understand what Bhakti meant. All that can be said 
of him with certainty is that he was a Kadum Suddha Saiva. 
So were Kaijnappa and 3akya Nayanar. 

•0 St. 1440. 

61 St. 1441. 

St. 1442. 
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Since Tirumular has given his opinion of this class 
of Saivas, it becomes easy for us, at this distance of time, to 
understand why many of the 63 Nayanars were given the 
high position of saints. From the accounts we have of them, 
we find in the case of many of them apparently nothing 
really valuable or great. One commits the most hideous 
deed of cooking up his son to feed a Saiva devotee. 
Another chops olT the nose of a queen for the simple mistake 
of smelling a flower intended for the worship of Siva. A 
third goes on lighting the hair of his head when he was too 
poor to purchase oil for a lamp before the god. A fourth 
burns himself to death when he realises that one of his 
soldiers has killed a Saiva. In fact, the majority of the 
great Nayanars are, from the materialistic point of view, 
huge fools. But if that is to be our verdict upon them, it is 
in reality a verdict upon the whole body of Saivas who have 
been, during all these twelve centuries and more, ‘foolish’ 
enough to regard those ‘absurd’ individuals as holy men, 
next, in point of reverence, only to God Siva Himself. 
Thanks to Tirumular it becomes now clear that these great 
personages were known in their day to be great souls who 
could at one leap transcend conventions of morality, ethics 
and religious doctrine, and gain, by means unknown to us, 
the grace of God. 

The fact that these Kad uni Suddha Saivas are not 
mentioned in later literature while they are mentioned 
by Tirumular, leads to the inference that Tirumular 
lived at a time when he could see some of them and 
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could hear of others. 03 This confirms our conclusion, 
arrived at on other grounds, that .he lived in the fourth, 
fifth or sixth century A.D. 

In the four sections immediately following, the poet 
speaks of the four Sadhanas, Cary a, Kriya Toga and Ghana, 
and therein he incidentally alludes to three kinds of 
Dik§as: —Samaya, Vi^esa, Nirvana. He calls Carya, the 
life (s-idlrr) of Sudd ha Saiva . 84 That would mean that 
without the practice of Carya, Suddha Saivam would die ; that 
is, no one not going through it would be entitled to be 
called a Suddha Saiva. He carries the metaphor further 
and says that the life within the life (of Suddha Saivam ) is 
the Ghana Puja, that is, Kriya ; that the light (epsifi) for the 
life is the great Toga Puja, and the external Kriya consists 
in the creation of Vahanas (vehicles) for the life of Suddha 
Saivam by erecting temples, etc. 65 It is seen from this (the 
poet elaborates it further later on) the Carya is of four 
kinds:— Carya in Carya, Kriya in Carya, Toga in Carya and 
Ghana in Carya. The first consists in erecting temples, 


68 It is necessary to state here that one who does not read the first four sections 
referred to above with great care is likely to miss the points herein mentioned. It is 
the headings that are misleading. Under each of those sections something is said 
about the Mdrga Saivas, and the Suddha Saivas , and hence the real import of the 
stanzas must be perceived so as to verify the statements I have made. It is in 
stanza 1435 under the section Aldrga Saivam that we have the statement that the 
Saivas who have not ‘seen’ Vedanta are quite ordinary folk. This must be taken to 
refer to the Atiuddha Saivas; for the other two (excluding Kadwn Suddha Saivas) are 
described as having a knowledge of the Vedanta. 

84 St. 1443. 


66 St. 1444. 
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cleaning them, etc. ; the second is to perform Puja {Arcanas, 
etc.); the third is to be lost to all the external world by 
contemplating upon the inward Jyotis or light; and the 
fourth is to become the inward light itself (i.e., to become 
the ‘life’ of Carya in the poet’s language). 06 But this light 
is not the ultimate, and so by Carya alone, the Suddha Saiva 
does not gain final release. Only Salokya is vouch-safed for 
him. 07 It is the Ghana in Carya that leads to Salokya (the 
world of $ivam), the Ghana in Kriya leads him on to 
Samipya (Proximity), the Ghana in Toga confers upon him 
Sariipya (likeness in form) and the Ghana in Ghana leads 
him to Sayujya as (Merging or Absorption). 

In stanza 1447 Tirumular says “ Nandi (ISvara) made 
the four beginning with Carya and the Ghana in each one of 
them, the six extended Vedantas, and the six Siddhanlas, for 
the benefit of ignorant folk”. 09 The real meaning, as 
shown by the commentator, is that the four Ghana parts of 
the four Sadhatias were made for the benefit of discerning 
people and the rest for the ignorant. As the commentator 
points out the six developments from the Vedas were the six 
Dans anas , Nyaya, Vaikeyika, Sahkhya , Toga , Mimamsa and 
Vedanta, flic six that came out of the Agamas were 

«« St H 14 & 1147. 

97 St. 1507. 

69 St. 1507. 
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Bhairavam, Vamam, Kalamukham, Mahavratarn, Pasupatam 
and Saivarn. The inference to be made from Tirumular’s 
stanza is that the Vedanta Siddhanta, or the Saiva Siddhanta 
and its truths, are revealed to one who understands the 
grace of god, the Ghana part of the Ghana Sadhana. 

Here, we see the manner in which Tirumular establishes 
the reconciliation between the Vedas and the Saiva 
Agamas. One may conclude that this was done by him 
for the purpose of making clear to his contemporaries the 
true value of the Agamas, and perhaps also of the Vedas. 
Sankara had not yet come forward to establish the superiority 
of the Advaita doctrine, though some at least could not have 
been ignorant of it even before his time. Even during his 
days, he had to combat with the followers of the Mimamsa, 
Sahkhya , etc., as is amply seen from his commentary on the 
Brahma Sutras. It is therefore reasonable to suppose that 
they existed a few centuries earlier also. Men like Tiru¬ 
mular would not be satisfied with the teachings of these 
systems, because, according to them, they were incomplete, 
and, such, were not productive of much good. Vedanta 
too was equally incomplete because it was, after all, 
theoretical, and needed for the realisation of its truths, a 
path like that advocated by Tirumular. Likewise, the six 
Saiva sects enumerated above were presumably existing in 
the country from the earliest days. W e see that the 
Paiupata Vrata is greatly extolled in the Siva Mahapurana. 
It states : “The great Saiva Dharma is the greatest anu^tliana 
(practice). It is spoken of in the Itihasas and the Puraijas. 
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It is described in the Ahgas and the Upahgas of Saiva 
Agamas. Its Samskaras (purificatory rites) and Adhikaras 
(qualifications) are well stated. The well-made Saiva 
Agamas themselves, arc of two kinds; those based oil the 
Srutis, and those which are not. The former have their 
origin in the Srutis', the latter have had an independent 
existence. The latter were originally ten in number. 
Later eighteen were added. Those named Kamika, etc., 
arc called Siddhanta. As for those which contain the 
essence ol the Srutis, they number a hundred crores. The 
Supreme Pasupata Vrala is also called Gtidnam It is 
described by Siva Himself, in the form of a Yoga Acarya 
to disciples in the recurring Yugas. The teaching has been 
delivered in a condensed form to the four great Rsis, Ruru, 
Dadhici, Agastya, and Upamanyu. They have spread the 
knowledge of the Pasupata. Gurus descended from them 
number in hundreds and thousands. The great Dharma 
stated therein is of four kinds, Caryd, etc. To those pract¬ 
ising the Pasupata It oga, Siva is certainly made manifest. 
Hence that Anusthana which is most sacred is the Pasupata 
religion. 70 The ) oga of eight names has been established 
by Siva. 1 hrough that 1 oga the knowledge of Siva is 
born. 1 hrough this knowledge the Supreme Knowledge 
(Para Gnanam) is soon obtained. Siva bestows His grace 
upon him in whom this knowledge is well-established. 
Through Grace the direct vision of Siva is obtained. 
1 hrough this direct perception of Siva, he gets released 
Irom the root cause of Samsara. When later he becomes 

70 Siva Parana, Yayu Samliita, Purvabhaga, Ch. 32, SI. 17 & 18. 
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liberated from the cycle of birth and death, he becomes 
equal to Siva ((Siva-Sama).” 7 1 

From the above extract, it is seen that Pasupata , 
Mahavrata and Saiva are all commonly alluded to under 
the name Pasupata Vratam. It is also seen that this 
am§thana is also called Siddhanta. But, if we are to accept 
the interpretation of Tirumular’s commentator, these three 
had become differentiated into three branches of the 
Siddhanta. The three others were, Bhairavam , Kalamukharn 
and Vamam. Though we may infer that the Puranas, as 
they now exist, were grouped about the fourth century 
A. D., the subject matter must have been very old. The 
great antiquity given (in the foregoing extract) to the 
Pasupata justifies the conclusion that that form of religion 
was prevalent in the land for centuries. It was natural 
that in course of time, what started as a single religion 
got split up into different religions, each with its own 
votaries. Thus at the time that Tirumular wrote, there 
were six Siddhanlas relating to Siva. The Purana, it will 
be observed, has nothing but high praise to confer upon 
the Saiva religion. It is also described as being essentially 
a religion of J liana t or knowledge, and not one of pure 
external rites and ceremonies. 

But it is clear that, in course of time, the different 
branches of the Saiva religion got into disrepute because a 
number of hypocrites began to lead a very bad life in the 
name of religion. They put on the garb of Siva Bhaktas 
for selfish ends, and by the iniquity of their lives aroused 
social opprobrium. This is seen from the farce called 
Mattavilasa Prahasana by the Pallava king Mahendra 


1 7 ibid., Slokas 9—22. 
S—33 
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Varman (A.D. 600—630). The play was evidently written 
for the purpose of casting ridicule upon such men. When 
we remember that it was this king who was converted by 
Appar from Jainism to Saivism, his work becomes specially 
valuable. From the opening Sloka invoking the god Kapali 
(Siva), it is seen that the king wrote the play only after 
becoming a Saiva. It is a strong believer’s expression of 
opinion upon one of the degenerate and disreputable forms 
of the creed. Fwidently he saw before him many parading 
as Pailupatas and Kapdlis (Kapalikas) leading very vicious 
lives and he wrote this satire on them. The Kapalika 
speaks in derision of other cults, howls out the sacred Siva 
Mantra, “ Namas-Sivaya ”, and goes immediately to the 
drink-shop in company with his prostitute. He says that 
the tavern resembles the Ydgaiala, hall of sacrifice, and 
after prattling in this fashion, he misses his begging bowl He 
thinks that it must have been cither carried away by a dog 
(because of the smell of meat in it), or stolen by a ‘ Scikya 
Bhiksu', or Buddhist monk. He then comes across the 
Buddhist monk; an alterecation ensues, but no settlement 
is reached when a Pasupata appears on the scene who is 
equally unable to end the dispute. Then an '■unmatta’’ 
or a mad man comes with the bowl in his hand. He had 
recovered it from a dog which had carried it away. The 
mad man seems to have delighted in eating the remnants 
of what was eaten by a dog :—“ Kukkuta Khadita^esam 
Marhsa Kluindam Svadisyami ”. 7a He too is a Saiva 


72 Malt. p. 25. 
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folllowing one of the degenerate Saiva paths, as is seen from 
his song identifying himself with Siva :—“ Gahida sula. 
bahavesa dhalino 3adam pi£a a ndaje vahamti me sadam 
ca vagghana nisaggamisanam muhena muncami aham 
mahola e ”. 7 8 

Thus we see the king is satirising the different ways in 
which Siva sects degraded themselves. This process of 
degradation must have gone on for some centuries, and if 
Tirumular lived between the fourth and the sixth centuries 
A. D. he would have witnessed several similar absurdities. 
Perhaps, therefore, Tirumular desired to instruct people 
about the true $ aim path or the Sanmarga. That was why 
he laid special emphasis upon Jnana or wisdom among those 
practising the four Sadhanas : Cary a, K'riya, Toga, and 
Jnana. In the Tantra we are now dealing with, he states 
definitely “ there is no path in the country superior to that 
of Jnana', there is no practice superior to it; the paths 
untouched by Jnana will not yield Mukti (liberation); 
those who do not have jnanam arc useless for the country”. 7 4 

We have seen before that Tirumular divided Carya 
into four paths so as to make it partake of the nature of 
Kriya, Yoga and Jnana. Similarly he divides the other 
three also. For example in Stanza 1474, he speaks of the 


78 Matt. p. 25, 
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four sub-divisions of Jhanam. “ The kriy'a of Jnana is the 
seeking of liberation, the Toga of Jnana is the shining light 
coming from Nadanta, and the jnana of Jnana is the state 
of denying T’ and ‘mine’ : 7S Likewise he applies the three 
Dik$as also to Jnana (as he has done already for the other 
three). “ The Samaya Diksa of Jnana is the seeing of 
oneself as the seeker ; the Visesa Dik$a of the same is the 
sought-for Parddayam (or the dawning of supreme wisdom); 
its Nirvana Diksa is the grace of the Supreme Knower, 
and its Abhiseka Dik$a is the reaching of the supreme 
Guru’s feet”. 76 

After discussing these preliminaries of Saiva Siddhanta 
or Sanmarga as he calls it, Tirumular proceeds to describe 
the Marga itself under the four headings of Sanmarga, Sakha 
Marga, Satputra Marga and Dasa Marga. Of these, 
Sanmarga, is briefly defined in stanza 1477. It says “ San¬ 
marga is (1) the sight of the brilliance described in the 
Srutis, which takes the forms of the Tatvas of Tat Siva”; 77 
(2) the becoming of a Siva Toga Siddha who rises above 
passion and wins a victory over Death; 78 Stanza 1479 says 
who obtain this. “ Sanmarga will of itself give Mukti 
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to those who see, worship and reflect upon, touch, praise 
and adorn their head with the feet of the Guru ’ ; 79 Later, 
he says that of these four, Sanmarga is the most praisewoi diy. 
The other three are for the less advanced. 80 The same 
idea is more clearly expressed when he says that the other 
three come quite naturally to those who seek Sanmarga. 51 

After discussing in the succeeding three sections Sakha 
Marga (the path of being the friend of god), Satpulra Marga 
(that of becoming his son) and Dasa Marga (that of being 
his servant), the author describes the four realisations of 
Sdlokya, Samipya, Sarupya and Sayujya, and then comes the 
account of the Sakti JVipata , one of the essential tenets of Saiva 
Siddhanta. ‘■Sakti Nipata’ means "the descent of Sakti’ (or 
God’s grace), and is divided by Tirumuiar into (1) Manda , 
(2) Manda-tara, (3) Tivra , and (4) 'Tivratara. These represent 
the different degrees of grace shown by God to Siva Bhaktas 
according to their stage of development. Before closing 
the chapter, Tirumuiar takes occasion to expose the fallacy 
involved in the six ‘ external ’ religions. The chief reason 
why he condemns them is seen in stanza 1535 where he says 
that the followers of those paths do not attempt to get over 
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their desires. <sjib (gjldld) £_67 rrfiwrjr)] spfiiu (Lpiuekr- 
fjSeoir v \ This shows that the one thing needed for the 
realisation of the ultimate truth was an effort to get over 
desires. In the poet’s opinion, the rival systems do not pay 
heed to this practical side of Bhakti. As regards the 
utcamayas (or the inner paths of Saivism), the poet is lenient. 
He states that all these lead to the same goal, and those 
who discriminate between them for the purpose of conde¬ 
mning those which they did not follow are like dogs 
barking at a hill . 82 

In thus speaking about the Puraccamayas external 
creeds) and the Utcamayas (the internal creeds), the poet has 
taken particular care not to name them. The learned 
commentator has named the former as Bhairavam , Jainism , 
Pancaratram , Bhattdcaryam, Lokdyatam and Siinyavadam . It 
is clear that he has gone wrong in this particular, for 
Tirumular speaks of the followers of the six paths his those 
who seek God ’. 83 We know that the Lokayatas were 
atheists and they could not have been meant In the days 
of Siva jnana siddhiyar’s Supaksam , the ideas got somewhat 
changed as seen in some of the tenets of Saiva Siddhanta con¬ 
tained therein ; and so, we cannot be sure that the views of 
the Saiva scholars of the later days about the six external 
and the six internal, Samayas can be aecepted as applying 
to Tirumular’s classilication. Even if we do that, we find 
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a difference between the list given by Mr. Tiruvijangam 
Pillai in his commentary on Sivajnana siddhiyar on page 3 
of his book and the list supplied in Mr. Yisvanai ha 
Pijjai’s commentary on Tirumandiram , cited above. Yery 
possibly Tirumular did not think of separate sects when he 
was speaking of the external and internal Samayas. He 
was, I believe, referring to one and the same set of six 
which he refers to in stanza 1449 as the six Siddhantas, 
along with the six Vedantas. The six Siddhantas , or the six 
3aiva systems, which arose from the Sain a Agamas, became 
Samayas because they required the Diksa or the ceremony 
of initiation for people to accept them as religious paths. 
We have seen how Tirumular has used the word Samaya in 
the sense of ordinary Diksa. Therefore when Tirumular 
speaks of people following the external and internal Samayas, 
he refers to people who make much of the external as 
opposed to internal Diksas or purifications. According to 
him, all those who pinned their faith upon mere external 
initiation or purification were to be classed as people who 
could not have final liberation or mukti, and all who went 
through inward purification were entitled to reach the 
highest. To him, it did not matter whether one was a 
Pasupata or a Bhairava or a Kalamukha in external form. If 
that person gained knowledge through inward cleansing, he 
was on the right path. That is why he says <l All the six 
Samayas lead to the same goal” 84 and that it is delusion 
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that makes people speak of the Samaya as this or that. He 
urges that the “ god transcending the songs ( Vedas or 
Stotras) should be searched for and He alone is the faultless 
form. ” 85 The explanation given above about the identity 
of the six samayas (except in the manner in which they 
were viewed) is well brought out in stanza 1537 where the 
poet says “ In truth, there are a hundred Samayas; the six 
Samayas are also similarly paths (for realisation). The 
higher path which does not stop with these accepted 
Samayas is the path leading to Moksa ”. 86 Here, we must 
notice that he speaks only of six actually prevalent Samayas 
which are both external and internal Samayas. 

vii. Tirumular's exposition of Siva-Bhakli. 

From the foregoing account of the fifth Tanlra, it will 
be seen that Tirumular rendered into Tamil (for the first 
time) the cardinal principles of Saiva Siddhanta which were 
expounded later on to Aral Nandi and others in the light 
of some verses taken from the liaurava Agama. The sixth 
Tanlra is essentially an illuminating book on the Siva-Bhakti 
path in general. If we read it, we cannot but feel convinced 
that the essence of the teaching contained therein got 
finally rooted in the minds of the Siva-Bhaklas who lived 
after Tirumular, particularly of such advanced souls as the 
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Tevaram hymners For that reason the teaching has to be 
examined at least superficially. The first section on Siva 
Guru Darkana begins with a categorical statement that God 
alone is the Guru who shows Siva ; the reason given is that 
He shows Sat ( Sivam ), As at (Bondage) and Sal-As at (Atma)\ H 7 
The next stanza identifies Sat-guru with Ambulant or Gidakasa 
Siva . The object here is to make the reader understand 
that the Guru is to be sought for, not externally, but inside 
one’s own heart. Then it is stated that through the grace 
of Siva as c Nadan\ the eight Siddhis, the purification 
(which makes the soul Siva), the purity effected by the eight 
powers ( Sakti ), the Togic powers, the realisaton of the 
mantras, knowledge and Bhakti are obtained. 88 It is 
necessary here to note that the poet speaks of different kinds 
of powers, e g., the eight Siddhis of the first line are 
mentioned as being distinct from the ‘ Togic powers’. Thus 
it is clear that the poet did not think of the Yogis who had 
the eight powers of Anima, etc , as Siddhas. That was why 
he did not remain satisfied with the teachings of the Yoga. 
He wanted to transcend those stages attainable by Yoga , 
and attain higher powers which he later on describes 
(though not very intelligibly) in the 8th Tanlra . The grace 
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spoken of before is (in the next stanza) said to descend 
upon good men’s minds. 

In that state, the Guru is called Suddha Siva or Pure 
Siva who helps the man aspiring for final release from his 
Pas a or bondage. When Sivam becomes Guru Param, His 
function is to reveal by Upadesa the Siva Guru (of stanza 
1573) and the Suddha Guru (of stanza 1575), within the 
three-fold Pali-Pasu-Pasam , and to remove the Pasu’s Pasa 
by instructing it in the paths leading to Mukti. 

From these stanzas, it is found that the person aspiring 
for final release from his Pasa or bondage has to pass 
through several stages. First of all, he gets help from Guru 
Param who instructs him in the path leading to Mukti 
{(Lp.ipSiui.HTeo). Then, Suddha Guru appears to confer upon 
him Divine Grace. When he receives this Grace he 
obtains several powers, namely, the ability to comprehend 
the Mantras , the Togic powers, the purity conferred by the 
eight Saklis, and the eight higher Siddhis. In the next stage 
the Sal-guru reveals himself in the Cid-AkaJa and breaks all 
the three bonds (Anava, Karma and Maya), and leads the 
aspirant to the land of Mukti. Later still, $iva-Guru 
presents himself and manifests Sat, Asat and Sat-Asat. 
When the individual soul gets finally established in this 
knowledge, it becomes Sivam. Thus, the first thing needed 
is to see the Guru Param. But Tirumular takes care to state 
once agein that the Guru to be seen (in the earlier or in the 
later stage) was none other than Siva Himself. “ Nandi 
said:— Guru is Siva Himself. People do not remember that 
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Guru is Siva. The Guru will remain as Siva, and as the 
leader. The Guru alone is the leader.transcending the Veda 
and Agama, Pramanas The influence of this teaching 

will be seen later on, when we examine the Tevaram hymns 
where God is called by the name of Guru . 9 0 

Having spoken of the manifestations of Jsiva as Guru, 
Tirumular devotes the 2nd section to praise the ‘ holy feet ’, 
which means only the grace conferred by God. This grace 
is received by the Bhakla when he meditates upon the god 
locating Him in the heart, in the junction of the eyes and 
nose, and in the head (i e , in the lotuses called respectively 
Anahata, Ajna and Sahasrara). It is this that is stated in 
stanza 1596 ; 91 “It will be impossible to explain how 
Nandi placed his feet on my heart, my eyes and my head, 
and showed me tnoksa , truth and the teachings of the Vedas 
and Agamas ”. Finally there is the glorification of the ‘feet’ 
(grace) in stanza 1604 where the poet says “The holy feet 
of my lord are Mantra, medicine, Tantra , Danas (gifts), 
beauty and truth ”. 9a 

so S. 1581. 
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This teaching also has like the previous one affected 
the thoughts of the Tevaram hymners; for we have several 
songs in praise of the holy feet, e.g., the last line of each 
stanza in Appar’s Tirukkadavurmayana padigam 5th 
Tirumurai, each verse of which ends with ‘ Peruman 
Adigale 

In the next section, Tirumular discusses the group 
Ghalr-Ghana -Gheyarn or the knower, the known and 
knowledge. One stanza in this section contains the entire 
teaching in a nutshell. It runs thus :—“ Those who reach 
(theya will obtain Ghana, etc. ; the Ghatr of Gheya is the 
Moksa in Gheya ; those who gain Gheya in Gheya will gain 
the true knowledge resulting from the combination of 
both. ” U3 The explanation of the above stanza is as 
follows :—Those who stand rooted in Siva Ananda will gain 
knowledge and Mukti. The Alma who knows Siva Ananda 
finds release in it, and makes it his permanent abode. In 
Siva Ananda, people gain Siva and Sakti. Such people 
obtain the true knowledge which is only a union of Siva and 
Sakli. This explanation is based upon the commentary oi 
this stanza by Mr. Vis van a th a PiJJai. The author intends 
to teach through this stanza that Gheya is Siva Ananda 
which itself is a product of Siva and His Grace, Sakli. 
The Ghatr is the individual soul dwelling in that 
Ananda, and by doing so knows it (or obtains Ghanam). 
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Thus, actually there are only two, the knower and 
the knowledge-to-be-known ; in other words, the Jiva Alina 
and the Paramalma. The latter is separated from the 
former when conceived of as Gheyam, or something to be 
known. These two are mentioned in the in the next stanza 
as he ‘ <S 5 fT 6 sr ’ arid He ‘ jyswejr ; ‘ he ’ is Jiva Alma, and ‘HA 
is Paramalma. But in reality both arc one. This is 
explained in the next stanza, l'hc poet says “The tatva is 
two-fold, being known as ‘ hr' and ‘ Hr If both are seen 
in oneself, and the ‘ he ’ is joined to ' He ’ as a flower is 
placed at the feet of the Lord, then the ‘/’or ‘he’ and 
the ‘ He ’ will become one”. 9Sa The point urged here is 
that as long as the individual Alma is conscious of the 
difference, there will be Dvaitam or tff, ‘ Two-ness but 
when the individual Alma is merged in the universal Atman 
the ‘ two-ness ’ disappears as a flower becomes a part of the 
image on which it is placed, and only ‘ one-ness ’ remains. 
Here we have the teaching of ‘ Advaitam ’ which is at the 
root of the Visis tadvaita doctrine of Saiva Siddhanta, and 
hence it is that it is spoken of Siva Advaitam. It is this 
teaching that finds expression in Appar’s song in the 5th 
Tirumurai, 94 i.e., ‘‘He stood as one in all these worlds. 
He cannot be known by those who stood as two (i.e., who 
stood separate from ‘ Him’)”. 
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Tirumular then passes on to speak of what he calls 
c Turavu which is seen to be nothing more than ‘detachment’ 
or, as the Gita puts it ‘ Karma-phalatyaga \ Here again the 
central idea is briefly expressed in one stanza. It says 
“The God of brilliance ((§&trfEluiSlrrirdr) who is seen 
by those who practise the penance of detachment after 
avoiding birth and death and the two worlds, is He who 
shows the Mukti path to those who, without forgetfulness, 
praise Him always”. 95 From this it is seen that Tiru- 
mular’s meaning is that those who praise the Lord and 
perform Puja„ etc., to Him are shown the path which leads 
on to Mukti ; whereas, those who get over their desires and 
give up the fruits of those desires, i.e., birth in this world as 
also in the other world of Svarga , become qualified through 
their penance and detachment to see the Lord as the Supreme 
Brilliance. Stanza 1616 describes Siva Himself as the 
Sanyasi , who is without birth, without friends and relations, 
who dwells in the forest and eats Bhiksa offerings. He is 
spoken of as the ‘ mad man ’ who cuts away the cycle of 
births to liberate those who have abandoned their desires. 
There is also a suggestion in this stanza that Siva took this 
form for the purpose of instructing people as to how they 
were to be Sanyasis . 

This teaching is imbibed by the Tevaram hymners like 
the rest We find Appar saying “ I did not follow the 
Sanyas?s pure path ”. 96 

00 St. 1614. 
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Naturally this section leades on to the next one on 
penance itself. The nature of the penance as explained 
by Tirumular is revealed to be merely the fortitude needed 
to resist the attraction of perishable pleasures. v< Those 
who seat themselves with the determination to go through 
severe penance will not be tempted by Indra or any one 
else, but will finally fix their thoughts on Sivam” 07 The 
story of Indra and others disturbing men who devote them¬ 
selves to penance is very frequently mentioned in the 
Puranas. Dhruva and Vi^vamitra had to undergo such 
troubles. The implication is that, when rigorous penance 
is resorted to, several powers are gained, and Indra and other 
Devas become afraid that their position would be endange¬ 
red thereby. Therefore, they cause obstacles by offering 
several celestial pleasures. But the Yogi does not care for 
these, and will feel satisfied only with the supreme bliss that 
can be gained through union with Sivam. So Tirumular 
gives the following advice Cast off the pride resulting 
from the ability to recite the Sastras . Look inside your¬ 
selves for a minute. This inward look will keep you as 
firmly rooted in truth as the nail driven in the green tree. 
The birth you have got (the bondage in the body) will fly 
away from you.” We can notice similar advice given by 
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the leva ram hymners. There is even verbal similarity 
between this stanza of Tirumular 98 and one of Appar. 99 

Then we notice that he has nothing but high praise to 
bestow upon the Tamil land, which according to him is the 
land of knowledge. He says that wise men wander about 
here and there with their minds fully developed and 
singing songs as easily as they would spit out water. To 
whom does he allude when he speaks about the scattering 
of wisdom in this fashion ? It is certain that he was 
referring to men who had already produced a literature full 
of' religious and philosophic truths. Since we know that 
the Tevtirarn hymners lived only after him, he must certainly 
have referred to only such works as the Paripadal , Tirukkural , 
Naiadiyar , the songs of Avvai, Nakldrar and others. We 
can well imagine that the sacred Kura / had sunk deep in 
the minds even of the ordinary folk, and because of its 
exceedingly popular nature, the couplets must have been on 
the lips of the common people The Tamils have, for ages, 
been soaked in that literature, and even today we 
can see that quite ordinary people without any pre¬ 
tensions to high culture or scholarship quote (often 
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unconsciouly) from the Kural. The well-known couplet 
extolling the virtues of Tirukkural and - Naiadiyar is known to 
every Tamil speaking person :— mirQii£hrsfcrQib Q^irsO ^l i> 
(§&$> <%<S$]ibQ>6i)§£iLb u go g$i d, '§ ,p $ i.c., “ The four and 

the two give strength to speech as the banyan twig and the 
vel twig strengthen the teeth”. Here, the ‘ four ’ and the 
‘ two ’ refer to Naladiydr and Kural respectively. The 7 im- 
rnurugarruppadai sung by Nakkirar forms now part of the 
11th Tirumurai (sacred texts) of the Saivas, and is highly 
valued. Eevery one who desires to become a 1 amil poet 
gets it by heart and reverently repeats it every day. There 
is not the least doubt that it was written by the Nakkirar of 
the £>angam age. (I shall revert to it later). The Paripadal 
contains among other matters, praises of Visnu and Snbrah- 
manya. Both are pregnant with the teachings of the 
Puranas and evidence a thorough assimilation of Sanskrit 
and Tamil culture. 100 


1 00 Note —It is not quite proper, in this place, to demonstrate by means of tedious 
argument that the late scholar SwamikanQu Pillai was wrong in fixing the date of the 
Paripadal as the seventh century A.D. But it may be briefly mentioned that hr 
bases his astronomical arguments on the description ot the planetary positions as 
found in Poem 11 of Paripadal. Dr. Swamikaijiju Pillai also recognises the fact that 
the poet is endeavouring to place all the planets in their respective houses; but since 
the planetary combination mentioned in the text becomes impossible because 
Mercury is placed in Mithuna instead ol'Kanni, Dr. Swamikatjipi Pillai makes his 
own corrections which ultimately result in placing the Sun in Mithuna, which is not 
the Sun’s house, and dating the event as Friday the 17th June, 034 A.D. It can be 
very easily seen that if the real correction is made by altering the text in the sixth line 
by substituting ‘Kanni’ for ‘Mithuna’, the result would be that the object of the poet 
would be gained by giving all the planets their own respective houses (except of 
course the moon which could not in cither case be in Kanaka) and the very correct 
date of the flood, 17 A.D. (suggested by Dr. Swamikaijnu PiJJai himself) would 
become acceptable. 
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Besides these great pieces of literature, the value of t the 
$ilappadikaram and Manimekali could not have been ignored 
by Tirumular. We can also infer that at the time 
Tirumular was writing, the text of the Tamil Mahabharata 
sung by Baratam-padiya Pei unde vanar must have been 
available, and so it was not without any justification that 
Tirumular bestowed so much praise upon the Tamils. It 
is doubtful if any other peoples such as the Telugus, the 
Maharastras, or the Karnatakas, or the Tujus could have 
had, at that remote age, a literature as rich in high philoso¬ 
phical thought as that of the Tamils. 

Passing on now to the other matters discussed in the 
Gth Tantra of the Tirumandirarn , we notice that the poet deals 
with the external appearance of (1) men of vanity, (2) men 
of penanc e, (3) men of wisdom, and (4) men of devo¬ 
tion of Siva. Wc need not enter into details but we may 
notice that not one word is found which would apply to 
Sakya Bhiksns and Jains. This is a point of some importance, 
since we notice the contrast in this particular between the 
writings of the Tevaram hymners and that of Tirumular. 
The former do not lose any opportunity to speak of the 
Jains, and at least one word of censure is found in every one 
of Appar’s and Sambandar’s Padigams . This clearly shows 
that the Jains had not become as unpopular in the days of 
Tirumular as they were in the later period. We can there¬ 
fore argue' that Tirumular must have lived at least a century, 
or a century and a half, earlier than Appar. Wc cannot be 
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far wrong therefore if we state that Tirumular lived in the 
fifth century A.D. 

vii. The Central Teaching of the Tirumandirarn 
It is when we pass on to the later Tantras that we get 
at the central teaching of Tirumular. Jn the 7th Tan ha, 
we notice that it deals with a variety of topics that do not 
at first sight have any relation with one another. But when 
closely examined, one perceives that it deals with what will 
be revealed to the Togi who follows the Sakha Marga 
noticed in the fifth Tantra. The first section gives a general 
description of the six Adharas or Supports’. They are the 
six cakras ;— Muladlmra, Svadhis t liana, Manipur aka, Anahata, 
Visuddhi, Ajna. The poet says that by the purification of the 
Adharas, the jSaclis get purified. 101 Along, with the Adharas, 
the poet also speaks in the same section of the nada, birnlu , 
etc., and also of other purifications. In the next five 
sections, five different l.in gas arc described, and we have to 
infer that by the necessary purifications, the Sakha Margin 
perceives them one alter another. I he Ianga hcic mciclv 
means the sign or the mark by which the reality can be 
perceived or grasped. First of all comes the And a lihga or 
the form by which the And a or the universe can be 
recognised. In the opening stanza the poet says, “ None 
knows the Lihga. The Lihga becomes the eight directions. 
It becomes the six Kalas (sciences). It became the earth”. 102 
As the commentator points out, the meaning of this stanza 
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is that the whole universe is to be understood to be the 
form of the Siva-Linga , or the true form by which the 
unknowable Sivam is to be recognised. The rest of the 
section deals with the same subject more exhaustively 
identifying every moving and immovable thing with Siva- 
Linga. Read in the light of the stanzas dealing with the 
various Siva-gurus described in the first section of the 
6th Tantra , we have room to infer that the Para-guru men¬ 
tioned in stanza 1577 points out to the disciple this Ahcla- 
Lihga first to teach him the way of liberation. The unillu¬ 
mined disciple usually thinks of objects in the universe as 
things apart from God, and so he has to be told that the 
universe is but the mark through which God is to be seen, 
for God’s linga is the universe. When he sees it, he reflects 
upon the under-lying unity in the apparent multiplicity of 
creation and seeks further knowledge of the same. 

In this connection, it is worth while remembering 
Upamanyu’s remark in the Mahabliarata (alluded to above) 
that all beings in the universe, movable and immovable, 
are marked by Mahadeva’s lihgarn . There he is referring 
to the Anc/a Linga mentioned by Tirumular. 

When the spiritual disciple has had a good conception 
ol the And a Linga , he becomes fit enough to receive 
the further instruction that the And a, or the Universe, 
is reflected or even contained in the Pin da , i.e., the body. 
Hence, the poet passes on to describe the Pinda Linga. 
He says 4 The form of the human body is Siva Linga’. 103 
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] his instruction is given apparently by the same Guru, 
called Guruparam above. This teaching enables one to 
perceive the identity between oneself and the external 
universe, and the aspirant is no longer deluded in the 
belief that he must search for his god outside himself. 

1 he god, it is here indicated, is to be looked for inside 
oneself. lhat in reality is the special province of the 
} ogi following Sakha Marga as opposed to the work of 
the one who practises worship through Cana and Kriya , 
and because he now begins to regard God as staying 
.always within himself like a constant companion, the term 
Sakhyarn , or companionship, is quite appropriate in 

describing his relation to God. Having advanced so far, 
he begins to perceive God within himself in God's 
perceivable form, as Sa da-Siva. Hence, the poet 

next mentions Sadakiva Lin gam, or, the characteristic or 
form of Sadadva. He secs Him as having two feet, ten 
hands, five faces, and fifteen eyes: 104 The esoteric 
meaning of the two feet, etc., will be known only to 
whose who follow the path shown by Tirumular and 
others. They are not to be taken to be physical forms, 
as Tirumular himself states:—“ Sadasiva is formless . 1 
This knowledge about Sadasiva is apparently given by the 
guru called Sadakiva guru. 106 Having had a realisation of 
Sadasiva 5 the Sakha Margin passes on to the stage when 
he gains a knowledge of the Atman. Hence it is that 


104 3n.ly.lU LJ fJ' 3) iB IT 630^ (7J) U) / I iy.lB 3 : 

uiny.iu it mrQuil®ib 1 1J&Q 

(2 c$(/J)(ipc3S G5)U)lb<3jl Gl3 IhJ 65) S tl5l6GT (IJ) 60)617 ib 3jJ 
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Tirumular deals next with the Atma-Linga. But the author 
becomes particularly abstruse in his teaching because he 
is dealing with the fairly unintelligible. The Atma is the 
reflection of Cit in Sat-cit-Ananda (as Sadasivam may be 
taken to be a reflection of the Ananda in it). It is this 
that is referred to in the first sutra of giva Sutra VimarSini. 
‘‘ Caitanyam Atma Tirumular explains the Alma-Lihgam 
symbolically 107 by saying that “The (Sound) ‘A’ will 
stand as the first and as the all. 1 U ’ will first manifest 
itself in the Jiva (a_tf-5?/f); if both ‘ A ’ and ‘ CP are to 
be known, both arc the IAnga (i.e., Atma-Linga) ”. It is 
certain that Tirumular does not refer to the sounded or 
unsounded sound e A’ or ‘IP in stating this. These are 
conventional expressions, the real import of which is 
grasped by the initiated Yogi. The rest of the section is 
an exposition of the Bindu, Nada , etc, helpful for the 
realisation of the Atma Lingo. The guru who instructs the 
disciple in this Almaghanam is the ‘ Nada-Guru ’ mentioned 
in stanza 1575. After one gets well established in this 
knowledge, one gains complete knowledge, and he sees 
the ‘ Ghann-Lihgam ’ dealt with by Tirumular in the next 
section. This knowledge may be called in the language 
of the Gita, Adhyatma Ghanam. It is an understanding of 
the ‘ Svabhava ’ or the ‘nature’ of Saivam (or Brahmarn). 
The central idea of Tirumular is hinted in stanza 1768 
where lie says “ The pure Jyotis (ojirQsurr6rfi) which is 
beyond Sakti, and in the heart of Para Sakti, which is the 

lu 'St. 1733. 
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abode of that which is indicated by the Lord Suddha Sivam\ 
which is beyond the ‘ beyond’ of His grace, and is equal to 
(or may be stated to be more or less the same as) the Truth 
which Ha becomes”. 10 8 The meaning may be rendered 
clearer by translating these ideas in the terms of Sat, Cit, 
and Ananda. The Suddha Siva is Sat. Ananda is the stage 
reached by one who has had Divine grace. So the poet 
says that Suddha Sivapada, or Sat, is beyond (cit), the beyond 
of (Ananda.) His Grace. That Suddha Siva pada is Ghanam. 
It is this that is instructed by the Guru called Sal-guru in 
stanza 1574. When the spiritual student gains this highest 
knowledge enabling him to understand Suddha Siva or Sat 
by his. characteristic of Ghana (hence the term Ghana- 
Lihga), he rises higher and dwells in the Sat itself. The 
only mark of Sal that he distinguishes is Siva-Lihgam. He 
has now transcended Ghana also. Thus it is that liru- 
mular devotes the next section to Siva-Lihga. There the 
Sakha Margin sees himself as one with Sivam . 109 

The foregoing is the central teaching ol the iiru- 
mandiram, and it is interesting to notice that it bears a 
close resemblance to the teaching contained in the four 
Mahavakyas , which arc believed to be the essence of the 
teaching of the Upanisads. When the Paraguru instructs 


& $ 650 (old Q sc Lnrfr&$6) par err Gar 
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the disciple that the Siva in the Ahcla, or the universe, is the 
same as the Siva in himself, we are at once reminded of the 
expression Tat Tvam Asi, i.c., ‘ That art thou 5 (the 9th to 
the Kith Khandas of the 6th Prapathaka of the Chandogya 
upanisad are worth comparison in this respect). The next 
stage when lie secs the Sadasiva-Lihga , and receives Divine 
grace corresponds to the truth in the Mahdvdkya , ‘ A ham 
Brahmas mi \ The stage at which the Atma-Lihgam is seen, 
and the student rests in pure Oil, has its parallel in the 
realisation of Brahmaivaham . The next one where the 
Ohaiia-Lihga is seen is the same as the stage indicated by 
Braghanam Brahma. The still later one in which the Siva 
Linga is seen is the final union of the Jivalma and the 
Paramatma which is beyond ‘ Pragnanam Brahma 5 but about 
which there is no Mahavakyam, because there is neither 
master nor disciple there. 

The two sections dealing respectively with Tiruvarul 
vaippu , and Aral oli are mere elaborations of the experience 
of Divine grace. Then follow a few sections relating to 
Siva-Puja, Guru-Puja and Alahesvara-Puja. The last is 
somewcat important in enabling us to form an opinion of 
what Tirumular thought about the feeding of real Siva 
Bhaktas. What he means by Malickvara-Puja is merely the 
feeding of Saiva devotees. The poet bestows high praise 
on such acts of charity. He says “ What does it matter if a 
thousand villages are given to Brahmans ? What does it 
matter if a thousand towers (of temples) are constructed ? 
These do not bear the fruit borne by the gift of a mid-day 
meal to a Chani”. 110 This stanza is valuable in its 
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own way. It shows that in his time, there was the practice 
of making large gifts of villages to Brahmans, as well as the 
practice of building temples. As for the former, we know 
that it was a very old custom. The Velvikkudi grant 
makes mention of the fact that Palyagasalai Mudukudumi 
Pandya had given a village in this manner, and that 
the Kajabhra conquest ol the country was responsible for 
the loss of the Brahman’s right over the land 1 1 1 As for 
the building of the temples, we know of one king who did 
it, i.e, 5 Ko-ccengan. Perhaps there were others too. In any 
case, Tirumular must have lived at a time when the 
monarchs could have afforded the luxury of building 
temples. In other words, he must have been nearer the 
fourth century in point of time than the sixth century. 
Again, there is another stanza which says “One handful 
of food given to the ashes-wearing Siva-Bhaklas gives more 
fruit than the food given to a crore of sacrificing 
Brahmans”. 112 While this evidences the wide popularity 
of the sacrificial ritual, it also shows how a few like Tiru¬ 
mular were averse to it. 

In the succeeding sections, Tirumular speaks about 
the sanctity of Acliyar , and states for the benefit of the 

110 jy<55/r LDfT U$! (T LLlhgQtoT /fdB 
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Saiva mendicants, the manner in which they were to obtain 
alms and cat. One section deals with the Mudras, or special 
Togic contrivances they were to practise. A few sections 
deal with minor matters, including the manner in which 
saints were to be buried. Then there follows an account of 
what is called Adilya Nilai, or the position of the sun. In 
this are given some details of And a- Adilya, Pind a- Aditya, 
Mana-Adilya, Ghana-Adilya and Siva Aditya. It is seen from 
stanza 1996 that the word Aditya is used in the sense of the 
“dispellcr of the darkness of ignorance, which is the cause 
of birth.” He says, “The moon, fire and the sun remove 
physical darkness. The merciful Nandi, on the other hand 
removes birth-producing darkness”. Thus it is seen that 
these descriptions arc like the description of the lihgas 
intended to help the Yogi, endeavouring to conceive of God 
as the remover of the cause of birth. The remaining 
sections need not be taken up for examination, though in 
themselves they are valuable. 


Similarly, we may leave off the teaching contained in 
the 8th Tantra as being highly technical and purely philoso¬ 
phical in character. But two stanzas are worth notice, as 
showing what Tirumular’s opinion was about Vedanta , 
Siddhanta, etc. One says :—“ Pasu , which is the ‘ Tvam ’ pada 
of the Vedanta is said to be the Pati when it casts off the 
Pasa (bondage) which lies beyond Nadantam. The ‘ Tat ’ 
pada which is the final knowledge of Bodhantam uniting with 
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the Pali (mentioned above) is Siva-Sayujya 118 The other 
says “Becoming Siva is Vedanta-Siddhanta. The remaining 
four are vain (teachings). If Sadadiva that becomes Siva 
reaches one-ness, the wonderful Vedanta knowledge 
becomes Siddhantarh’'A 14 The other four Antas, or teach¬ 
ings, are found to be Nadantam , Bodhaniam , Yogantam and 
KalantamA 15 Thus it is seen that these were six funda¬ 
mental systems prevalent during the time of Tirumular, 
and that according to him the really valuable system was 
Vedanta Siddhanla. 

That is the reason why Tayumanavar sings highly in 
praise of the saints who have understood the essence of 
Vedanta and Siddhanla: 

(o6U&>rrih@ &ih^B tfiLfTtf thhsr&AicisoQu jbjD dildiSj&A 
Sidj&ir a5&m(oLD 

and it must be noticed that Tayumanavar speaks of his 
Mauna-Guru as one who was descended Irom lirumular:— 
“ u)/ 5 f «(r® 0 (? 6 M (oiurra @(3®6ii ldijiSso e vc$ 

QiDGrr&sr (§c^(Sqi ” 

The later portions of the Tirumandiram deal with the 
relations possible for those who follow this great path of 
Vedanta-Siddhanta. The student of South Indian Saiva 
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philosophy has ample material in them for investigation; 
but since we are, here, concerned only with the history of 
the Saiva religion, we need not take it up for enquiry. We 
may pass on to see how the country was influenced by the 
songs of the Tevaram hymners; but to understand that, we 
shall have to know the nature of the songs themselves. We 
shall take them in the order in which they are placed in the 
Saiva Tirumurai. 



CHAPTER X 


SAMBANDAR 

i. The Jaina prominence at the close of the 
sixth century A.D. 

The first feature that strikes one who reads the 
Tevarams of Sambandar is that, in every one of his padigams, 
he makes it a point to condemn the Jains. The same 
tendency is to be noticed in Appar, though not to such an 
extent. We do not find any such attitude taken up either 
by Tirumular or Sundaramurti. The obvious inference is 
that Appar and Sambandar lived at a time when the Jains 
were powerful enough to cause trouble to the 3aivas. They 
were not perhaps occupying any prominent position during 
the days of Tirumular. Their power had gone during the 
time of Sundarar. In the previous chapters, we have seen 
that Tirumular lived between the fourth and the sixth 
centuries, very probably in the first half of the fifth century. 
From the contemporaneity between Mahendravarma 
and Appar, it has been rightly argued that Appar and 
Sambandar lived in the first half of the seventh century A.D. 
Thus, it may be taken for granted that the sixth century 
was the period of Jaina prominence in the land. The 
question naturally arises as to what could have been 
the contributory causes for this Jaina upheaval. 

From the Silappadikaram, it is clear that the relations 
between the Hindus and the Jains were quite cordial, 
though their religious opinions were different. For instance, 
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in canto 11, we are told that when Kovajan and the saint 
Kavundi Adiga! were on their way to Madura, they came 
across a Brahman returning from that city, and when they 
asked him the route, he gave them a description of two 
routes with an account of the Hindu gods and of the 
several Siddhis that could be obtained by worshipping them 
in the prescribed manner. After listening courteously and 
patiently to the entire narration, Kavundi Adiga! replied:— 
“ O, Brahman of good conduct who is learned in the Vedas, 

I have no desire to go through the cave (on the route 
suggested by the Brahman) for realising the ends you have 

described.You go ahead to worship the gods you 

love ; we shall also go our own way”. It is clear from the 
context that the relations were very friendly, each tolerating 
the other. 

The Jains who were settled in the Tamil country from 
the earliest days, were steeped in Tamil literature, and had 
therefore great respect for the Tamils. The difference 
between them and the Hindus was not much more than the 
difference between the Hindu Sanyasi and the Hindu 
Grhastha. They did not condemn the Vedas, but they had 
their own literature which they valued most. 

But the Jains of the sixth century A.D. who disliked 
the Hindus and whom the Hindus disliked were, if we 
are to believe Sambandar, disbelievers in the Vedas and 
were ignorant of Tamil literature. He speaks of them as 
people ‘ who wander about like monkeys without knowing 
either Tamil or Sanskrit’. 1 

1 3rd Tirumufai Padigarn, 297, St. 4. 
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We may, therefore, conclude that these were new Jains 
who came into the country during this period. Sc, it is 
worth while examining the possibilities for the arrival of 
Jains into the Tamil country in the sixth century A.D or 
even earlier. 

Dr. S. K. Aiyangar has utilised the chronological 
datum in the Loka Vibhaga to show that Simhavarman 
was the name of inc Pallava king ruling at Kanci in Saka 
380, and that it was the 22nd year of his reign. He 
deduces therefrom the conclusion that the starting year of the 
Pallava king was 436 A. D. He writes:—“ The work was 
supposed to have been first given by word of mouth by 
Vardhamana himself, and is said to have been handed 
down through Sudhaman and a succession of other teachers. 
Rsi Simhasuri or Simha^ura made ;t translation of it, 
apparently from Prakrit to Sanskrit. The work is said to 
have been finally copied, some considerable time before 
the date of the copy by Muni Sarva Nandin in the village 
of Patalika (Guddalore New Town) in the Pana Rastra 
(Bana country) ; then follows the date of the completion of 
the task. It was in the year 22 of Simhavarman, Lord of 
Kanci”. 2 

From the above extract, we get the information that 
Patalika was a great Jaina centre in the middle of the fith 
century. We know that Kanci was from the earliest 
days a great centre of Sanskrit culture. In the time of 
Mariimekhalai, it was the seat of Buddhistic learning. In 
the days of Mayura barman (Circa 475 A.D.) it was a place 
of Brahmanical learning. We may believe that with the 
coming of the Pallavas to Kanci, it became a great Hindu 
University. From the Velurpajaiyam plates, we get the 


fl Contributions of South India to Indian Culture, p. 193—4. 
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information that Skanda £isya, son of Virakurca, ‘‘seized 
from king Satyasena tlie ‘ghatika’ of twice-born”. 8 It was 
only natural therefore that they should be the patrons of 
such a college at Kancl. So then, we can legitimately 
infer that the Pallavas were not patrons of the heretical 
Jaina institutes like the one at Pataliputra. But condi¬ 
tions might have changed in the fifth century. We know 
that Mahendra Varman (Circa 600-625 A.D.) was a Jain 
before he was converted to Saivism by Appar. That he 
was not an illiterate person is seen from his very entertaining 
Sanskrit farce called Matta Vilasa Prahasana. His 
predecessors might have been greatly influenced in favour 
of Jainism. II that was so, the Jaina learning must have 
flourished in the fifth century. The fact that the Loka 
Vibhaga was copied out with elaborate care may itself be 
taken to be indicative of such a spread of Jaina culture. It 
is undoubted that the fourth century was the period of 
Sanskrit culture. Men like Kajidasa were bound to inspire 
their contemporaries with a love of Sanskrit learning. 

I he eagerness with which kings like Skanda^isya ‘seized’ 
a ghatika, evidences it. The fourth century, again, was, it 
is commonly believed, the century in which many of the 
Puranas got their present Sanskrit form. The Guptas were 
the promoters of Sanskrit culture in the north. The 
Vakatakas did the same thing in the south. Pravarasena II 
was either himself the author of the Setubandha Kavyam or 
had it written for him by Kajidasa. 4 Till the Vakatakas 

» S.I.I. Vol. II, p. 510. 

4 Dr. S. K. Aiyangar’s Vaka/aka Supplement , p. 21. 
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were eclipsed by the Western Cajukyas, we may be certain 
that they did everything to encourage Sanskrit culture in 
the Dekkhan. Thus in North India, in the Dekkhan and in 
South India, the fourth century was a time of Sanskrit 
culture. It was indeed the golden age of all India. 

If we examine the information contained in the 
Velurpajaiyam plates relating to Nandi Varrnan III, we 
shall notice that verse 9 states that ‘a host of kings, including 
Visnugopa had passed away ’ before Nandivannan ‘ caused 
to dance a powerful snake whose poison was in (its) eyes ’. 
The next verse states that Simhavarman came afterwards, 
and he was the father of Simhavisnu, who was the father of 
Mahendra Varrnan. Thus the genealogy after Nandivar- 
man I becomes very clear ; that is:— 

Nandi Varrnan 1 

l 

Simha Varrnan 

i 

Simha Visiju 

i 

Mahendra Varrnan, etc. 

But who were the previous kings? From the Velur-pajaiyam 
plates, we have the following table :— 

A & oka Varrnan 

l 

others 

l 

Kalabhartf 

l 

Cuta Pallava 

l 

VIrakurca 

l 

Skanda Sisya 

I 

Kumara Visiju 

I 

Buddha Varrnan. 

S—37 
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From Buddha Varman onwards, we do not have a clear 
account. The ‘ host of kings, including Visnugopa ’ come 
between Buddha Varman and Nandi Varman I. This 
information has been utilised by Dr.S.K. Aiyangar and 
others, and, on comparison with other genealogical lists, 
several tentative lists have been framed. 8 Whatever might 
be the order of succession between Buddha Varman and 
Nandivarman I, one thing is clear—it was a period of 
confusion and disorder. The Pallavas were not secure on 
their throne. Order was established only by Nandivarman 
who made a powerful ‘ snake dance and by Simha Visnu 
who wiped off the pride of his enemies, and extended his 
kingdom by ‘ seizing the country of the Colas, established 
by the daughter of Kavira (i.e., the river Kaveri) ’ 5 6 

Now let us examine the dates of these monarchs. We 
know from the Velurpalaiyam plates themselves that from 

‘ Mahendra was born Narasimha Varman I. who took 

the pillar of victory standing in the centre of Vatapi’. 7 
Since we know that this is an allusion to Narasimha 
Varman’s capture of Pulake^in IPs Vatapi, and since 
PuIakeSin II was a contemporary of Hiuen Tsang, we can 
infer that Narasimha Varman ruled between A.D. 625 and 
650. So Mahendra Varman should be given the date 
Circa 600—625 A.D. Assigning the usual twenty-five 
years for the preceding monarchs, we can arrive at the 
result that Simhavarman and Simhavisnu should have 
reigned between 550 and 600 A.D. Then Nandivarman 
I’s date would be A.D. 525—550. So, we see that the 


5 Dr. S. K. Aiyangar’s Contributions , pp 184 — 89. 

0 S I.I. II, 510. 

7 V. 11. 
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confusion above referred to, the reason for which has to be 
found, terminated with 525 A.D. roughly. 

From the Penugonda plates of the Western Ganga king 
Madhava II referred to by Dr. S. K. Aiyangar 8 and by Mr. 
Gopalan, 9 we know that Ari Varman Ganga and Madhava 
Varman Ganga were installed on their throne by Siinha 
Varman and Skanda Varman respectively. As pointed 
out by both Dr. S. K. Aiyangar and Mr. Gopalan, Dr. 
Fleet has assigned A. D. 475 for the document. This 
Simhavarman could not therefore have been asssigned the 
date 550—575 A. D. He was certainly an earlier king. 
We can infer that he was the Sirnha Varman referred to in 
the Loka Vibhaga datum noticed above, where the date of 
his accession was calculated to be 436 A. D. Thus we can 
legitimately infer that Simhavarman ruled between 436 and 
460 A. I). This monarch has been called by Dr. S. K. 
Aiyangar Simhavarman II. The Skanda Varman menti¬ 
oned in the Ganga record might have been, as Dr. S. K. 
Aiyangar suggests 10 the grand-father of Sirnha Varman II. 
Between these two there was the younger Maharaja 
Visnugopa. There was another Visnugopa who was the 
son of Simhavarman II. Perhaps it was the latter that is 
alluded to in the Velurpajaiyam plates. If he came to the 
throne after Simhavarman II, we may give him the date 
460 A.D. We have to infer that he did not reign for long 


8 Contributions , p. 1B5. 

9 Pallavas , p. 42 

1 0 Contributions, p. 169. 
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because, the Pallava line gets into disorder and confusion 
with him. Thus the period of confusion began very 
probobly within a few years of this Visnugopa’s accession, 
i.e , by about 465 A.D., and continued till the rise of 
Nandivarman I in circa 525 A.D. It was thus a period of 
sixty years covering the latter half of the fifth century A D., 
and the first quarter of the sixth century. 

The question now arises as to who was the chief enemy 
of the Pallavas during this interval of time. 1 believe that 
whichever dynasty ruled, it must have been a Naga dynasty. 
This is almost certainly indicated by the Velurpalaiyam 
plates, verse 9. It runs, according to the translation in 
South Indian Inscriptions, Vol. II, page 510:—“ After a 
host of kings including Visnugopa had passed away, was 
born Nandivarman, who with the favour of (the god) 
Pinakapani (Siva) caused to dance a powerful snake 
whose poison was in (its) eyes (Drsti Visa) ”. But the 
real point of the original is not well brought out by 
this translation. The original is t£ Anugrahadyena 
Pinakapaneh pranarttito drstivisah Phanindrah The 
word ‘ Phanindrah ’ cannot be tamely translated into a 
‘ powerful snake’. It is to be understood to mean ‘the lord 
of serpents’, i.e., the ‘Naga king’. The attribute 
1 Drstivisah ’ would then mean ‘ whose very look is poison 
(to enemies) ’. The significance of these remarks will be 
seen when we notice the previous occasion in the same 
record where the word ‘ Phanindra sutaya sahagrihid 
rajacinham akhilam vasodhanah ’. In the translation, the 
verse runs “ who simultaneously with (the hand of) the 
daughter of the chief of serpents grasped also the complete 
insignia of royalty and became famous”. 11 If the word 

11 S-I.1. Vol. II, p. 510. 
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Phanindra could mean the ‘ chief of serpents ’ in one place, 
why should it not mean the same in another place in the 
same document ? Thus the inference that I make is that the 
very same Naga family in which Virakurca took a daughter 
as his bride, now got so powerful as to have mastery over 
the Pallavas between circa 465 A.D. and 525 A.D., and 
this mastery was put an end to by the rise of Nandivarman 
in that year (i.e., 525 A.D.). If so, which was the Naga 
family with which Virakurca made an alliance ? 

Dr. S. K. Aiyangar has investigated the question of 
VIrakurca’s Naga alliance, and his opinion is that the 
Nagas referred to were most probably the ‘ Cutu Kula 
successors of the Andhras in the territory immediately 
adjoining that of the Pallavas, and that Virakurca was able 
by this marriage alliance to make good his position as ruler 
of the south-eastern viceroyalty of the Andhras 12 As for 
these Ciitukulas or the Ciitus, they were previously the 
feudatories of the Andhras and, calling themselves Satak- 
arnis as well as Nagas, ‘ had for their capital Banavase 
(Vaijayanti). 18 He proceeds to state “their inscriptions are 
found in Kanheri, in Kanara and in the Shimoga district 
of Mysore. From their inscriptions so far made available 
to us, we know of three generations of these and two reigns, 
namely, that of Haritiputra Visnukanda Cutu Kulananda 
Satakarni and his grandson by the daughter $iva 
Skanda Varman, alro called Siva Skanda Naga gri in 
the Banavase inscription and Skanda Naga Satavahana in 


13 Contribution, p. 180. 
18 Contributions, p. 179. 
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the Kanheri inscription. These two rulers appear to have 
preceded the Kadambas almost without any interval. It 
would appear as though the Kadambas made the conquest 
of the territory which became associated with them from 
this 3iva Skanda Varman himself. 5,14 Thus we get to 
know something about the Nagas with whom Virakurca 
made his marriage alliance. They were the Cutu Nagas. 

If we enquire into the matter a little further, we shall 
discover that the Cutu Nagas, the Kadambas and the 
Cajukyas were all of a common stock. We have seen that 
the Cutu Nagas called themselves Haritiputras. One of 
the inscriptions found on a pillar at Majavalli in the 
Shikharpur Taluq, Mysore, relates to a king named 
Haritiputra Satakarni of the Visnupada Cutu family- 
Fleet says that this record further tells us that he belonged 
to the Manavya Gotra . 15 Thus we get the Gotra also of the 
Cutus calling themselves Haritiputras. We notice the 
Kadambas calling themselves Haritiputras, and stating that 
they belonged to the Manavyagotra. The inscription obta¬ 
ined from Tajgund in Mysore, issued in the time of $anti 
Varman gives the following acccount:—“There was a 
family of Brahmans, Haritiputras, and born in the Manavya 
gotra, who always planted the Kadamba tree ”, and so 
on. 19 Later Kadambas also speak of themselves in the same 
way. The Western Cajukyas of Badami say the same thing. 
“ As stated in the opening lines of all the copper-plate 


1 4 Contributions, p. 179. 

15 Fleet, Horn. Gaz., pp. 277—8. 
1 6 Fleet, Bom. Gaz., p. 286. 
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grants of this family, the Cajukyas belonged to the gotra or 
race of Manavya, and were the descendants of Hariti 17 
They vyere also like the Kadambas under the guardianship 
of ‘the seven mothers’ and were worshippers of god 
‘ Karttikeya Thus, it is clear that they were all of the 
same race of Nagas and all their kings could with equal 
propriety be called ‘ Phanindra ’ or ‘ Lord of serpents \ 

With this explanation, the statements in the Velur- 
palaiyam plates become intelligible. From verse 6, we see 
that he made an allianfce with the Nagas. presumably the 
Cutu Nagas. As Dr. S. K. Aiyangar has explained, the 
king thereby obtained the right of governing all the territory 
originally within the sway of the Cutu Nagas. It is certain, 
that it was gained only though conquest. That is why he 
is spoken of as ‘ VIrakurca of the celebrated name ’. 18 The 
Cutu Nagas were of the Manavya-gotra as seen above and 
the Pallavas were of the Bharadvaja gotra. 19 So the 
marriage was permissible. Then came Skanda Sisya who 
is said 20 to have seized from King Satya Sena the Ghatika 
of the twice born. Who was this Satya Sena, and why 
was his Ghatika seized ? This statement remains unint¬ 
elligible as it stands. We have necessarily to infer that 
immediately after Virakurca’s time, troubles began. Some 
territory was apparently lost, and possibly Kanci and the 
Ghatika or Brahman college there, also passed into the 
enemy’s hands. The person who had the Ghatika , and 

17 Bhandarkar. Bom., Gaz., p. 180. 
i» V. 6. 

19 Fleet. Bom. Gaz., p. 316. 

a° y. 7 # 
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probably Kanci also, was Satya Sena. His name indicates 
that he was one of the Vakataka chieftains. Skanda 
Sisya was able, when he came to the throne, to get back the 
Ghatika. But KancI had to be recovered by his successor 
Kumara Visnu. This interpretation of the situation will 
become acceptable if we look at the genealogical list in the 
Vayalur pillar. Between VIrakurca and Skanda Mula 
(apparently a variant of Skanda Sisya), we have three 
names—Candra Varman, Karaja and Visnu-gopa. These 
might have been the viceroys of the great VIrakurca. 
They were not able to retain the vast territories which 
came into the hands of the great VIrakurca, and so they 
were attacked by their neighbours and presumably one 
Satya Sena got the Brahman Ghatika (very probably in 
Kanci). This Skanda Mula or Skanda 3isya, and his 
successor Kumara Visnu were therefore instrumental in 
restoring order in their dominions. 

After the re-establishment of order by Kumara 
Visnu, his son Buddhavarman extended the Pallava 
dominions by carrying on war into the CoJa country, 
particularly because they were very weak, and that was 
why Buddhavarman was called ‘the submarine fire to the 
ocean-like army of the Colas.’ 21 This again opened new 
trouble. The kingdom had become too extensive and 
the Pallavas who were advancing in the south could be 
easily attacked in the north. We have assigned 465 A.D. 
to the accession of Visnugopa, son of Buddhavarman. 
The enemies who had become troublesome now were no 

21 V. 8. 
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longer the Cutu Nagas, nor even the Vakatakas who had 
lost their greatness. The new rivals were the Kadambas. 
They were also Nagas, as seen before. Calculating back¬ 
wards from Mrge^avarman to whom Rice has assigned the 
date 570 A.D., and giving roughly twentyfive years to each 
of his predecessors Santi Varman, Kakustha Varman, 
Bhagiratha, Kangu Varman and Mayura barman (the first 
of them), we get the date circa A.D. 450 for the originator. 
The enemy who was thus the opponent of the Pallavas was 
Mayura barman. According to the account about him, as 
seen from the inscription of Kakustha Varman, he is said to 
have come to the Ghatika at Kahci for studies, and then 
getting into quarrel with a Pallava officer, he gave up his 
studies, became a warrior causing havoc to the Pallavas and 
laying the great Bana under contribution. From the time 
of the alliance between the Cutu Nagas and Virakurca the 
insignia of royalty were nominally in the hands of the 
Pallavas. But, as w'c have seen, the Pallavas themselves 
were not quite safe immediately after Virakurca. Yet, 
Kumara Visnu and Skanda Sisya had re-asserted their 
power and Visnugopa (son of Buddhavarman) was probably 
the Pallava contemporary of Mayura Jarman. He was in 
great difficulties, because of the new Coja conquest. So, he 
thought it wise to enter into a league with this powerful new¬ 
comer, and, recognising in him the ability to act as viceroy, 
he assigned to him the Bana country, till now ruled by the 
nominal feudatories, the Cutu Nagas. Mayura Sarman 
wanted no more because he was just then coming up. He 
was the fittest person to rule the Bana country, because he 
was himself a Naga. Thus the Kadamba kingdom came 
into existence. The power of Mayura Jarman must 
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necessarily have increased enormously, and he and his 
successors were not likely to remain feudatories for any 
length of time. So within the half century of the establish¬ 
ment of Kadamba power, the Kadambas had made them¬ 
selves masters of the situation partly owing to the geogra¬ 
phical difficulties of the Pallavas, and partly also owing to 
the weakness of Visnugopa and his successors. The Pallavas 
were thus more or less throughly eclipsed by persons like 
Kakustha Varman, till Nandi Varman I came forward 
in circa 525 A.D., and made the Naga‘dance.’ 32 This 
assertion of Pallava superiority was probably possible 
because the Kadambas were troubled by the Ca}ukyas of 
Badami who had just then come into prominence. Calcu¬ 
lating baewards from the date of KIrti Varman circa 570 
A.I)., 23 we n?.ay conclude that PulakeSin I SatyaSraya 
reigned in 550 A.D., Ranaraga in 525 A. D. and Jaya 
Simha about 500 A. I). Of these Kirtivarman is known to 
have ‘attacked and possessed the Kadambas of Banavasi’. 24 
llis brother MangaleSa (Cajukya) is said to have ‘carried 
his arms to both the eastern and western seas.’ 25 Thus, we 
may take it that towards the close of the sixth century and 
the beginning of the seventh, the Kadambas were over¬ 
thrown by the Western Cajukyas of Badami. This period 
of their eclipse was beneficial to Simhavarman and Simha 
Visnu, the Pallavas. They could conveniently advance 

22 v. 9 . 

28 Fleet, Bom iiaz., p. 193. 

24 Fleet, Bom (.l<iz. t p. 335 

25 Ibid page 81. 
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into the south as far as the Kaveri. 26 But when Mahendra 
Varman came to the throne, the Cajukyas had made them- 
selves aggressive, and Pulake^in II is said to have ‘marched 
with a large army against the King of Kancipura and laid 
siege to the town. He then crossed the Kaveri and invaded 
the country of the Cojas, the Pandyas and the Kerajas. 
But these appear to have become his allies. 27 The reason 
why the Tamils welcomed the Cajukyas was that they had 
been troubled by the Pallavas before. Then came Nara- 
simha Varman I who rallied his forces and defeated the 
Cajukyas at Vatapi. But the Calukyas were not finally 
crushed. The fighting continued during the succeeding 
centuries. 

Thus it is seen that the chief power in the south between 
the fourth and the sixth centuries was that of the Pallavas, 
and that they had from time to time to encounter the 
opposition of the sub-branches of the Naga race, to wit, the 
Cutu Nagas, the Kadambas and the Western Cajukyas. 
Of these, the last two were the most serious rivals. Now, 
let us enquire into the religion professed by these ruling 
dynasties. 

From the inscriptions, we have clear evidence to prove 
that the later Kadambas were, if not themselves Jains, at 
least ardent supporters of Jainism. There are three records 
of Mrge^avarman. “One from Devagere records a grant 
of land, at a village named Brihat Paralur to the ‘gods, 
the supreme Arhats’. Another also from Devagere records 
that a village named Kalavanga was divided into three 
portions, which were given, one to ‘the gods, the divine 


a# v. to. 
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Arhat or Arhats and the great Jinendra,’ one to the com¬ 
munity of the ascetics of the Svetapata Sect, and one to 
the community of the ascetics of the Nirgrantha sect. 
And the third, from Halsi records that Mrge^avarman 
caused a temple of Jina to be built, and gave some lands 
to the divine Arhats, for the Yapaniyas, Nirgranthas, and 
Kurcakas, at PalaSika.” 28 Thus it is found that this 
Kadamba king was a staunch advocate of Jainism. His 
son Ravivarman was perhaps a little more in sympathy 
with Jains. 

Fleet continues, “Of Ravivarman, we have two grants; 
one from Halsi records various Jain ordinances that were 
established by him at Pala4ika, including provision for the 
celebration, every year, on the full moon day of the month 
of Karttika of the eight days’ festival of the god Jinendra; 
and the other, also for Halsi records a grant of land to 
the god Jinendra. 29 

We cannot help concluding from the above extracts 
that these two Kadambas were themselves Jains. Mr. Rice 
has given the date 570 A.D. to Mrg^avarma. 30 This 
would mean that Ravi lived about 600 A. D. Thus we 
have clear evidence of Jainism being the religion of the 
Kadamba monarchs towards the close of the sixth century. 

Besides these, there arc two more Kadamba kings 
named Krstjavarman and his son Devavarman. The 

»• Ibid. |>. '-'till. 

29 Fleet, Bom. 289 

;» o Fleet, Bom. Uaz.< 291, footnote. 
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grant relating to the former states that he celebrated the 
A^vamedha sacrifice. This shows that he was not a Jain. 
But the grant relating to his son records the gift of some 

land to the ‘ Yapaniya communities. for the purposes 

of a temple of the divine Arhat’. 31 The shows that lie was 
in sympathy with the Jains. Mr. Rice has assigned 420 or 
438 A.D. to Krsnavarman. 82 This would mean that we 
may assign about 460 or 470 A.D. to Devavarman of Jain 
sympathies. We have no means of discovering how these 
were related to Mayura Sarman’s Kadamba successors. It 
is perhaps safest to accept Dr. Fleet’s explanation that 
these were ‘ two or three synchronous reigning branches of 
the family \ 33 If so, it was quite probable that some were 
more in sympathy with the Jains than the others. When 
they became powerful, they did everything to establish 
Jainism on a firm footing in the country. Thus in the sixth 
century Jainism nourished in the Kadamba country. It 
was from there that it came over to the Tamil country in 
that period. 

Likewise, we sec that among the Western Cajukyas, 
Pulake^in I was a strong supporter of Jainism if the A{tem 
plates relating to him are to be believed. 34 This king has 
the 3aka date corresponding to 488 A D. But the prevalent 
opinion is that the record is spurious. Hence it is that we 


31 Fleet, Bom. Gaz , p. 290. 
82 Fleet. Bom. Gaz., p 291. 
88 Ibid. p. 291, Footnote 2. 
84 Ind. Ant. VIII, p. 310. 
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find Dr Fleet stating that ‘ the first king, PulakeSin I, esta¬ 
blished his power about 550 A D , and his rule was 
apparently confined to the territory surrounding Badami’. 

But one cannot be quite certain that the record as a whole 
is spurious. The names of PulakeSin’s father (Ranaraga), 
and grand-father (Jayasimha) are found to be all right. 
This Pulake^in was the grandfather of the PulakeSin II 
who was visited by Hiuen Tsang in 639 A.D. Considering 
the interval of time between 490 A.D. and 640 AD i.e., 
about 150 years, it does indeed appear that there is some¬ 
thing wrong somewhere. Yet, the other facts relating to 
the document need not be false. Pulake^in I is spoken of 
there, as having as his feudatory one Samiyara, the son of 
Sivara, who was the son of the Raja Gonda of the Rudra 
Nila and Saindraka families. The Sendrakas were surely 
the feudatories of the Western Cajukyas because we have 
Vinayaditya’s stone inscription at Balagamve in Mysore 
mentioning that fact. 30 These Sendrakas are believed by 
Fleet to have been Nagas. 87 They were also people of 
Jaina leanings, because we find that one Bhanu Sakti of the 
Sendraka family requested Harivarma (Kadamba) to ‘allot 
a village for the purposes of a Jaina temple which belonged 
to the community of ascetics called ‘Aharsti’. 38 The 
spurious inscription of Satya^raya Pulake&in I (referred to 
above) records the building ‘ of a Jaina temple and the 
allotment of certain grants to it, and gives the line of Jaina 
teachers Siddhanandin, Citakacarya, Nagadeva and Jina 
Nandin’. 89 

86 Bom. Gnz., p. 335. 

80 Fleet, Bom. Gaz ., p. 369. 

87 Ibid., p. 281, note 3. 

88 Ibid., p. 290. 

80 F,p. lnd. VII. App- p. 2. 
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Hence we see that the latter half of the sixth century 
was a period of Jaina prominence! That was the reason 
why we find even Mahendravarman being influenced by 
Jaina teachings. Now, we have to discover why there was 
this Jaina reaction against Hinduism. The causes are not 
quite obvious. Yet, we may arrive at some probabilities. 
We have seen above that the Jains began to translate their 
prakrit scriptures into Sanskrit (e g. Loka Vibhaga). This 
movement must have begun in the fifth century. The 
general reason for that was merely a spirit of emulation. 
The cultured Hindus had done everything to promote the 
popular forms of Hinduism by collecting the Puranas, and 
writing other Sanskrit works. This naturally induced the 
learned Jains to do the same thing for Jainism so that their 
religion might not suffer. For this we have a parallel in 
European history. When the Renaissance movement 
brought Protestantism in its turn, the Roman Catholics 
re-organised themselves and, introducing changes among 
themselves, established what was called the Catholic 
Counter-Reformation. But there appears to have been a 
special reason also. That was the popular reaction against 
the impure lives led by several pseudo-Bhaktas, particularly 
by the Kapalikas, etc. It is this that is borne witness to by 
the Matta Vilasa Prahasansa written by Mahendravarman 
Pallava. The opening scene presents the disgusting 
spectacle of a drunken Kapalika dallying with his sweetheart 
and disgracing himself in different ways, though now and 
then he utters praises of $iva. He compares the tavern to a 
Yaga Sala or place of Brahmanical sacrifice. The Sakya 
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Bhiksu who is presented to the reader is no more respectable, 
when he says that those who laid down rules of conduct for 
a Buddhist monk were servile and envious folk because they 
did not allow sexual pleasures, and drink. 40 The Paiupata 
appears like a fool. He hears both sides and says I am 
not able to settle this dispute ”. 41 The goodly company is 
completed when an uninalta or ‘ mad man and a dog are 
made to appear. The object of the author is thus to express 
contempt towards these people who pretend to be Bhaktas 
but are in reality shams. The author does not introduce 
any Jain; because, apparently the Jain was neither a meat- 
eater nor a drunkard. That was also the reason why 
Jainism came into prominence during this short period of a 
century and a half. But after the Tevaram hymners, 
Sambandar and Appar came up, Jainism had a natural 
death. The weakest point in the Jains was their disbelief 
in the Vedas. However much people might be disposed to 
condemn the actions of individual Brahmans who led 
worldly lives giving full liberty to all their passions and 
desires, society as a whole could not bring itself to disbelieve 
in the Vedas and the sacred scriptures. When therefore 
Saivism was revived by these saints, it made a strong appeal 
to the people. Naturally enough, something in the nature 
of a rivalry also began when worshippers of Visnu began to 
teach devotion to Visnu as their religion. There was no 
real animosity between the two religions. On the other 
hand, there was a healthy rivalry which made the 
devotees of the respective gods vie with one another in 

40 Matt a Vila mi, p. 12. 

41 Nayam Yyavahiro Maya paricchettum 3akyate, p. 23. 
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their devotion. The praises they sang in honour of Siva 
and Visnu respectively evinced a great deal of similarity in 
form arid subject matter. Thus the seventh, eighth and 
ninth centuries were centuries of devotion in the Tamil 
country. The Bhaktas attached greater importance to 
sincerity and righteous conduct than to doctrine. Many of 
the Tevaram songs reveal a fairly thorough knowledge of 
the Saiva Siddhanta philosophy, but it is subordinated to the 
virtue of self-surrender to God and his chosen Bhaktas. 
When we come to the tenth century, philosophy is given 
more prominence and popular interest centres round the 
teachings of the doctrine. 

ii. The Nature of Siva worship in the days oj 
Sambandar. 

First, let us consider the nature of Siva worship 
prevailing in South India as it is revealed in the songs of 
Sambandar and Appar Siva worship, then as now, 
consisted in going to different temples, worshipping or 
taking part in the worship of Siva there, singing songs, 
conducting religious festivals, and so on. We find the 
Tevaram saints moving about from place to place, and 
singing of God Siva in each one of the temples they visited. 
The number of temples visited is exceedingly large, and 
they happen to be scattered all over South India. Sam¬ 
bandar has sung of about 24 places in the Tondaimandalam, 
the northern-most being Kajahasti. On the whole in this 
region, only 32 places have been celebrated in song by the 
hymners. The Periya Puranam states that he was staying 
there for some time ( Tirughanasambanda Puranam st. 
1025). The chief places of importance visited by him in 
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this region were Kalahasti, Tiruvorriyur, Mailapur, 
Tiruvalangadu, and Kanci. In the region called Magadai 
Nadu or Nadu Nadu (central country, practically the South 
Arcot District), Sambandar has sung of Siva in 15 places, 
out of a total Tevaram list of 22. The chief of them are 
Tiruvannamalai, Tiruppadirippuliyur, Tirukkoyilur, Tiru- 
mudukunram (Vriddhacalam) and Tiruvadigai. We need 
not mention the Coja country, for the places left out by 
Sambandar arc very few. In the Pandya country, he has 
sung of 13 places out of 14, only Tiruchuliyal has been left 
out. The places included in this list reach as far south as 
Tinnevclly and Kurralam (near Tenka^i). In the Kongu- 
mandalam he has sung of four out of seven. The rest have 
been sung about by Sundaramurti. Appar has sung of 
only Kodumudi in the Kongu country. Sambandar has 
evidently gone along the bank of the Kaveri as far north as 
Bhavani. Thus only the Ceramandalam was left out by 
Sambandar. The gap was filled up by Sundarar. 

So we find that Sambandar visited 200 to 250 temples 
at least. On the whole we have Tevaram songs for 275 
temples out of which about ten lie beyond the limits of the 
Tamil country. In this connection it is very interesting to 
note the difference in point of time between the days when 
the $il(ipl>adikaram was written and the days of Sambandar. 
Looking at the list of temples visited by Sambandar in the 
Coja country, we see that throughout the lower course of 
the Kaveri there were as many as 190 temples, and the 
distance between one temple and another did not in the 
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average exceed three to four miles Between Gidambaram 
and iSaykkadu very near Kaveripattinam or Puhar, that is, 
within a distance of roughly thirty miles, there are ten 
temples (appearing in the Tevaram songs), namely, Cidam- 
baram, Tiruvetkajam, Tirunelvayil, Tirukkalipalai, Tiru- 
nallurperumanam, TirumahendirappalJi, Tiruttcnmullai 
Vayil, Tirukkalikkamur, Tiruccaykkadu and Tiruppalla- 
vaniccuram. The same is the case elsewhere also. This 
may very well be contrasted with the condition of the 
country during the days of SilappadiktiraM. Kovalan is told 
by Kavundi AdigaJ., that the route that led to the Pandya’s 
country from the Cola country 42 was difficult and 
dangerous. Again she says to the same effect. “ Hear O!, 
Kovala, this path will give different kinds of troubles. ’ 4 3 
Then follows a graphic description of the dangers themselves, 
all of which point to the fact that the route lay through an 
unfrequented country. 41 She concludes thus “There is 
no broad road there so that we may avoid the fields and 
the groves. ” 

On the other hand, there is an account in the 
Periya Puranam about the journey of Sambandar and 
others from the Cola country to the Pandya country. 
First the saint and his followers go visiting several 


42 <s/rif6sn_ iiStlL/5/r® i?it aiplpjbaiflgi ” 

Silappadikaram. Canto 10, line 53. 

48 (8<gsrr<S)J6V6Gr arr<m)ULJ Qarr otlJ/sQ/s rfil& 

Cc5^/5<$06Ub5r ujrrihj(3)ib u 60 Qtt mr (old rr 

3ilappadikaram. Canto 10, lines 64—65, 

44 rfloOlL] LD 60 60$ UJ IT fhJ dB 

id tu60uL.<& Q/5 nffiurrihiSlefo&o. 

Silappadikaram, Canto 10, lines 66—67. 
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shrines lying to the south of the Kaveri, lying between 
Tiruvarur and Vedaranyam. From there he goes to 
Piranmalai or Tirukkodungunram. The journey from 
Tiruvu^attanam and Tirukkodununkram was not at all 
unpleasant. On the other hand, all along the way there 
were ‘ Madams ’ or rest-houses, houses of Bhaktas , Yaga da las 
or places where sacrifices were performed for villages. 45 
True, this was written a few centuries after Sambandar. 
But it is not to be dismissed on that account as altogether 
inadmissible evidence. 

This disafforesting of the country must have been 
largely due to the increase of population and commercial 
prosperity. But it is just these that arc responsible for the 
growth of temples also, for temples satisfy a more or less 
universal need among the people; so, the greater the 
population, the greater the need for temples and they 
cannot be constructed by people who are themselves 
struggling for their ordinary means of livelihood. 

The question now arises as to when these temples 
arose. We know that Ko-ccengan was responsible for 
the construction of seventy temples. Presumably there 
were not many temples before that time, although from 
the Silappadikaram , we have clear evidence of there 
having been some temples. That is the inference we 
must arrive at if we arc rightly to interpret the stories 
of Ko-ccengan and Kannappar. In the legend about 
Ko-ccengan, we arc told that there was a l.ihga at 

45 loigmrrrsGerrrr gi Sles)i_iu it stSSso 

iauQ id iii (§:i, Q $ it iiisr l ir (<5 tp /r u>?mQiuiii(yjLc> LjPmeugianeii 

G) id ir «.V (2 iu r eu ir rspu jSarir <si_/s^/. 

Sambandar Puranam , st. 627. 
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Tiruvanaikkaval, and that a spider desired to protect the 
God from the sun and the rain, and so wove everyday a 
cobweb over it. An elephant thought this was a sacrilege 
and so poured water over it every day. This shows that 
the Linga was exposed, and that there being no wall or 
anything of that sort, an elephant could easily go near the 
Linga and do what it chose with it. Again, if there was a 
temple in Kajahasti it would not have been possible for the 
hunter to go near the God and offer his meat to it. The 
Brahman priest, who got irritated with this unseemly 
conduct would have locked up the door of the temple. But 
since there was no such building he could not do it. Further 
we have some legends even now current that a cow was in 
the habit of freely pouring its milk over a linga. This 
would be possible only if there was no structure. From 
such accounts, we may legitimately conclude that there 
have been innumerable such liiigas which were not housed 
in temples. That also accounts for the fact that even 
to-day every Siva temple regards a tree as the K$etra 
Vrk$a, or the temple tree. In fact, it was the tree alone 
that provided the necessary shelter, not for the God 
(for He needed none) but for those who went to worship 
the deity. We can well conceive of a time when people 
flocked together to worship a deity, and after finishing 
their worship, took rest under the shade of a tree in 
the neighbourhood. That would become inseparably 
associated with the deity itself and so, in time, could 
come to be regarded as the temple tree. The sanctity 
thus attaching itself to the tree would stand in the way 
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of its removal even after the temple was constructed. 
That is why we find the trunk of a Kadamba tree pre¬ 
served with great care in the Kadamba Vana Ksetra i.e. 
Madura. This ought not to be taken for tree-worship, as 
may easily be done. If tree-worship was prevailing among 
the Saivas of olden days, it is impossible to understand why 
all kinds of trees, including the palmyra, became K§elra 
Vrk$as. and also why our ancestors had no scruples in 
cutting down or utilising in any manner they chose such 
trees as the Marudam. It is well known that the cow is a 
sacred animal with the Hindus, and that no believing 
Hindu will dare to kill it. This should have been the 
manner of treating the Maruda trees also, because the 
Maruda tree is the Ksetra Vrksa of a large number of 
temples. But it is the very same tree which was and is 
being largely used for house construction. Even as regards 
the banyan tree, it is almost certain that popular respect 
for it is due to its great usefulness in offering shelter for 
weary travellers. If small stone GaneSas are placed 
underneath it, it only shows that those who began the 
practice were desirous of making travellers entertain godly 
thoughts when they rested under the tree. 

Thus, if there were temples before Ko-ccengan, they 
must have been very few in number. This is still further 
proved by the fact that even at the present day, most of the 
temples in Malabar are only Kavus. There are few temples 
in Malabar which can compare favourably with the 
magnificent structures of the Tamil country. In fact the 
Malayalam word for a temple is ‘ Ambalam ’ or ‘ open space ’ 
as opposed to the Tamil word ‘ Koyil ’ or ‘ the house of (A'o) 
God ’. Now, ‘ Kavu ’, or ‘ ka ’ in Tamil, merely means ‘ a 
tree ’. It proves that the purpose now served by the temple 
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was in olden days served only by a tree. We have several 
temples going by that name, e.g. Tirukkoddda, liru- 
kkolak :ka, TirunelliHa, Tiruvanadda, &c. The expression 
Tillai Ambalam very beautifully expresses the idea. It lite¬ 
rally mean the “Tillai Open Space, or the open space 
surrounded by the Tillai Vana, or the forest of Tillai trees. ’ 
Later on, a philosophical interpretation was placed upon it. 
Ko-ccengan had already built the temple and so the word 
‘ Ambalam’ could no longer mean ‘open space.’ So the 
word had to be interpreted as meaning the ‘ open space ol 
the heart ’ (CidakaSa or Cidambaram). 

So then, it will be reasonable to conclude that most 
of the temples visited by the Tevaram hymners were 
constructed after the days of Ko-ccengan. It is even 
doubtful if temples had been constructed in all the places 
visited by the saints. It does not mean that worship was 
not conducted there. From the earliest times, several 
sacred places ought to have been visited, and the god there 
should have been worshipped. But the temple was not 
inevitable for worship. As a matter of fact, it would be 
impossible to construct temples in certain holy places, 
because the god there was invisible, not being a Litigant. 
There is a big impenetrable forest immediately to the east of 
the Mookambika temple (Kollur in South Kanara) exten¬ 
ding to a distance of roughly live miles, and the forest is 
called ‘ Amba Vanam ’, or the forest of Ambika. The people 
of the locality believe, even at the present day, that it is the 
residence of Ambika. Such must have been "lillai Vana 
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before Ko-ccengan built the temple of Cidambaram. The 
truth of this remark will become plain if a few names of the 
sacred shrines are taken up for examination, e -g. Tiru 
Alangadu, Tiru Idumba Vanam, Karaikkadu, Kollikkadu, 
gaykkadu, Talai Alangadu, Talaiccangadu, Maraikkadu, 
Tiruvenkadu, Tiruverkadu, clearly were forests. If temples 
were constructed there, that could have happened, generally 
speaking, only after they became villages. Some of these 
should have developed into villages and towns for the reason 
that they were holy places. We can be sure about Sayk- 
kadu. This was the place where, according to the Pcriya 
Puranam the saint Iyarpagai Nayanar lost sight of Siva 
who had appeared before him demanding his wife. 
Similarly other Tevaram names show that they were only 
resting places, (Turai ^5'5JQju5/L_d) / ). 4 6 Usually these were 
under some tree. Hence the name is generally connected 
with a tree; c.g. Aratturai, Anbilalandurai, Tiruval- 
andurai, Avaduturai, Kadambandurai, Kurangaduturai, 
Sorrutturai, Paraytturai, Palaitturai, &c. The origin of 
these villages and the temples in them, is seen in the word 
‘Turai' which means a “resting place”. When people 
were going long distances, they had to halt somewhere and 
usually the shade of a tree was very valuable for that pur¬ 
pose. The tree itself should be a big one having a number 
of branches. The ‘ A1 ’ tree was the most valuable of all 
such trees and that is the reason why we have a number 
of Alandurais. Realising the importance of such 
places, philanthropic souls would have first erected 


48 Tamil Lexicon 2005. (Madras University). 
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small structures with the image of a deity within, and when, 
in course of time, the place became sacred on account of 
the deity, a village would grow round it. There were, 
therefore, several such villages in the period of the 
Tevaram. The point of importance for us is that these 
villages were possible because of the existence of pious men 
whose devotion induced them to erect temples in such 
convenient places. That is a consequence of the spread of 
the Bhakti paths of Saivism and Vaisnavism. In fact the 
Carya Sadhana included such works of piety. 

The Tevaram hymns reveal the manner in which 
worship was being conducted. Many of them speak about 
songs sung in the presence of 3iva both in Tamil and in 
Sanskrit. The songs themselves were not mere poems 
containing spiritual truths. They were written in such a 
way that they could be sung by a company of people, some 
of whom played upon musical instruments, and some 
performed dances. This is seen from the hymn which 
speaks of ‘ the sound of women’s feet, of the ornaments in 
those feet, of the (lute, of the drum and of the festivals 
conducted at Pugalur (Shiyali) V 7 Here we have allusion 
to the playing of the flute, the beating of the drum and the 
conduct of festivals. Padigam 6 of Sambandar mentions the 
devotional practices of the Brahmins of Tirumarugal. 
“ The Brahmans who make it their practice to chant the 


47 *giaS(3(g)«i)^ SsOLbiSssT Qt^edGiurren# aed&'SU uuSsb&irasflsb 
(gpiLuirifli-ib Quit jbjoa (9j?sflg>gjirrRi- GlLD&ruif 
eBj£eQ(3^)as)& uji^iuit ir ifiasusy fbgl eB(§ii>iSlu Qurr&ShhQpihitgw 
OfiifieSI(Stamen& (ipisii ir iuirQsutu$ Li&gpirCiir. 

Sambandar, Padigam 2, St. 6. 
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Veda and the Vedanga, praise your feet every day.” 48 
Again, *• The thread-wearing Brahmans who with ghee light 
the three sacrificial fires, praise you ”. 4 9 “ The fire raised 

by the Brahmans wearing the sacred thread and the deer¬ 
skin”, 50 etc. It was not only the Arcakas (worshipping 
priests) that conducted the Siva Piija in the temple It 
appears that in some places any one could do it. This 
seems to be the meaning of the stanza which runs; 
“ Validayam where stands the great God. The Bhaktas and 
others pour water over Him and place flowers on Him and 
men of the world praise Him with suitable words. ” 5 1 The 
same thing is evidenced by another stanza in a different 
place which says‘ The devotees who worship Him always 
with plenty of water.’ ’ 2 In speaking of Tiruvavur, 
Sambandar uses very significant expressions to bring out 
what must have been the practice in his time, the constant 
singing of songs 5 3 Some who took part in such singing 
seem to have been women folk. That is indicated in 


48 . 9/ IbJ <55 (iplb (o GU ti)Qp(o LD IT lb IT GU(T A) 3j605T IT 15 IT (Gfl) LDlp.lJ ET GU. 

Il>id. St. 2. Qkilj : $6Uip (tpQGUifl & it gu (2 60 it /i)// Gfbiri-fifl .QfTffl 

ID 63) IT) UJ IT 6rr(o IT ;i (o ‘ b 

v ibid. St. G^/rQ60/r® jyr&Swiy) (S&rribp idit/tuit Qprr 0 
LD66)/d(o UJIT IT&GYT GUGITlfJ)^ Q<J!b$. 

51 St. 1 of Padigam 3 Sambandar. 

u p it it ® n60(§ii> Qi.jit&SIujw logo? liiwau i j m <so gir gQ 
u o / b pQ & IT 60 6® iLjGQ*<i$Mtr &IT ihQ prrqpCo ppp iu if Q & gst Gsfl 
IDfyftlb 65)61/ JQTfLDir WT I 9 ifl IU IT 63) JT) Q GST JT) GU &Sl 3) IT UJ LD . 

s " i®6S)fDLjGsr&) Qd>ir($$clxr iQ&srQ&iirQ t8iup(yub gu iflu® idl^ujgu it . 

Pad. 21, St. 4, 
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‘ uireShueb uiri^G0(nj6 5 gut^it ’ etc. 
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another stanza of the same padigam : “ In the gates surroun¬ 
ding the temple can be seen festivals in which women clasp 
each others’ hands and sing songs”.' 54 The nature of the 
festival is hinted in another stanza which says “In the 
joyous festival, young girls with waists like creepers enter 
the arena with young men and praise Him with sweet 
songs. ” 56 In a stanza referring to the god at Tiruninriyur, 
we have a mention of diflerent kinds of drums and other 
musical instruments, one of which is characteristically 
indigenous to the Tamil country, viz. the Parai. I hue 
must also have been processions of the God in the streets. 
The Padigam on Tiruvilimilalai has an allusion to it. 
“ Tiruvilimilalai, where the streets are full of the sound of 
the great festival (procession). ” 57 During such processions 
flags were also carried. 58 In some places, there must have 
been car festivals also, as at the present day. Shiyali was 
one such. Its streets have been described as ‘‘ long streets 
along which the car passes.” 59 It was natural that 


Q&rr 6 m id it' id 

apfliuaiireefim irnr^if eBipir&Q&n JO neBum- pirwisebxi i 
ujbjfliu &»<%il5Imtit surrQ^iDir^ir . ibid., St. h. 

5 (2 & ir dil a) g rr dil gw ir fKJdEQ $ $ a Q&ir i^u3 sinuLDr $ir xmr mining 

(o it ir ® ld i JirQ<50 mi (3QJ Qw/riJdft(o@@&i/iDrr<iij,r. ibid., St. J. 

16 u&s)jDi^drQ(^)&5l ^ihiQdrQ(^S)&Sl lj ir (hi & ir r ld ri tr 
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places like Kalumalam (or Shiyali) which were very old 
towns, must have been important even during the days of 
the Sangam, and rich enough to conduct the annual festivals 
with great pomp. The old city of Puhar had got trans¬ 
formed into Pallavaniccaram during the time of Sambandar, 
and it had also its regular festivals. From one of the 
stanzas it becomes clear that different kinds of musical 
instruments sounded every day in the temple of that town. 
The music resounding from the rocky hills of Tiruvannamalai 
is also described. 61 In Kumbakonam dancing to the 
accompanimeet of songs seems to have become a well- 
established practice. 02 We may assume that the places 
where there were regular festivals and daily music and 
dancing were towns of some importance. These practices 
involve expense and require co-operation. Numbers of 
people must join together for conducting the car festival. 
Similarly if there should have been dancing and music in 
front of the temples, there must be professional singers and 
dancers maintained by the temple. That was why 
small villages could not afford it. On the other hand, 
almost all rich towns were adopting the practice, e.g. 
Sambandar speaks of its prevalence in Kahci. 68 


«° Qs/tll qpLpeutr<£ 

&tpi$(o(!oS)t>v)& lurnf&a eurr(^ihj &L-6ijGifl(T$ftg>G6lL~tb. Pad. 6 j. b. 
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Madura was one the cities which could very well afford 
these. But we do not find Sambandar mentioning it. 
That is.because Madura was being ruled by a Jain during 
Sambandar’s days, and all his songs about Madura relate 
to the Jains alone. 

In none of the Tevarams singing of places ending in 
‘ Turai ’ do we find a mention of music or dancing. That 
is evidence of the fact that such places were petty villages. 
Mayiladuturai, however, is an exception. But it had 
become very populous. That is also indicated by the 
change of its name into Mayuram. In other words, it was 
no longer a village. It was even in the days of Sambandar 
an important town. So, in another place the poet calls it a 
t Pati’ or town. 84 Judging from the nomenclature we may 
infer that Shiyali was a more important place than 
Mayavaram; for Sambandar calls the former Venu puram , 
« Brahma puram ’, &c., while he speaks of Mayavaram only 
as a Pali. That also explains why there was a car-festival 
in Shiyali during the time of Sambandar. We do not 
find Sambandar speaking of music or dancing in places 
ending in ‘ Kudi ’ such as Cengattangudi, Karukkudi, 
Karkudi, Tengudi, See. But we see that Mangalakkudi 
is an exception There he speaks of the sounds of the 
Paiai etc. 88 That shows that except the last, all the 
others were very small places which could not afford 

64 SllSlSSfllU gjlTSSTLDgl <2 6U 6S0T QeOLfleOTIT U 5 ) IU $!T LD 

.tcn360/r®^/«n^)Siu. 329.2. 
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the luxury of having prolessional dancers or musicians. 
There are a few places with names ending in ‘ Koyil ” 
Leaving aside Cidambaram which is specially called ‘Koyil 
the others number only six. c.g. lirukkannar Koyil, 2- 
Nannilattupperurhgbyil, 3. Miyaccur Ilam Koyil, 4. 
Kaccur alak koyil, 5. Vaigan Madakkoyil, and 6. Ambar- 
pcrundirukkoyil. The last two are expressly mentioned as 
having been built by Kb-ccengan. 69 No. 4 is sung about 
only by Sundaramurti. It is situated in the Chingleput 
district, lying between Tiruvanmiyur and Tiru-Idaiccuram 
both of which had been visited by Sambandar. If it had 
been existing at the time of Sambandar, it would not have 
been left out by him, because we notice that he has visited 
most of the shrines. Very probably therefore, it was built 
after Sambandar’s time. But the tradition about No. 2 is 
that it was built by Ko-ccciigan 67 We cannot say how far 
we can rely upon it. Somehow, Sambandar did not sing 
about it. This seems very likely because the only importance 
attached to it is that it was there that God appeared 
before Sundarar in a Brahman’s form and gave him 
food. Thus, we may conclude that only five ‘ Koyils ’ 
remained at the time of Sundarar. I he fact that two 
of them were built by Ko-ccengan and that the term 
“ Koyil ” (by itselt) is definitely applied to Cidambaram, 
the place of special importance during the time of that 
monarch, raises the presumption that the other three 
were also built by him. It is noticeable that in the 
shrine at Tirukkannar Koyil, Visnu in the form ot 


60 Vide Padigams 276 & 277. 

67 Muruge£a Mudaliar : Siva Sthala Manmiya Ccurukkam, P.102. 
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Vamana is spoken of as worshipping Siva. 68 We know 
that Ko-ccengan attached equal importance to Visnu and 
$iva. The device adopted to ensure the worship of both 
the gods seems to be Ko-ccengan’s. If, therefore, the shrines 
whose name end in the word Koyil can be taken to be 
shrines built by Ko-ccengan the question arises as to what 
happened to the rest. Out of 70 temples, if only six, (or 
seven including Tiruvanaikka) Siva shrines were to survive, 
it shows that much time must have passed between the time 
of Ko-ccengan and that of Sambandar. Further, it is also 
evidence to show that temples were being built only in brick 
and mortar. Allowing, therefore, three hundred or three 
hundred and fifty years as the life of an ordinary brick and 
mortar temple, we get a fresh support for the date we have 
assigned to Ko-ccengan, i.e. the middle of the third century 
A.D. We may even infer that one of the reasons why 
Mahendra Varman built his temples of stone was that he 
knew only too well the fate of Ko-ccehgan’s structures. 

As for the temples which we have taken to have 
been built by Ko-ccengan, we notice that in all of them, 
there was singing and dancing. I he Tirukkannar 
Koyil seems to have been built in a forest, for the stanza 
runs: “ In the jungle where different kinds of music 

issue forth.” 69 Sundaramurti has sung of Nannilat- 

68 LLjjyLLrmyqjjSvrriu ld jb 0 &sot uSI 657 j$ <su ir Qt <g) «J) a 6F 
Q^j^jLLrroj&SluiT/bQ^&irjQjeoQdSGbsOfr ldgtt iySlu l_ 

(GjjglLArr^i(§sum jDjb@j$tuir&&Q$(rbmL- [r ($iD 
&JJ)]LDrr& <o6W L. 65 T (oLDlUgjJ 66 6WT (&W) IT G> 6b IT ll3 (3 SO. 101.5. 

00 ued&Siusb uir mfl uuir if) l_ (Sll^^uu($ &frmflm. 101.3. 
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tuppcrum-Koyil and in the first stanza, he mentions ‘ God 
who receives alms from the sweet voiced damsels who sing 
about Him. ’ 70 Very probably, we have to infer from this 
that it was the custom to observe the festival of taking out 
the image on the pretence of receiving alms. 7 1 

That there was music etc. in Cidambaram is seen from 
Padigam 259. It was inevitable because the God Himself is 
Natlraja or the King of Dancers. 7 2 Sambandar speaks of 
music in the two temples about which he definitely states 
they were built by Ko-ccengan ; i.e. in the Vaigal Madak- 
koyil, the dance called “ the swan’s tread ” was practised. 7 8 
The temple was a very lofty one for Sambandar says that it 
reached the clouds. 71 That partly accounts for the fact of 
its having lasted so long. Again, this town of ‘ Vaigal ’• is, 
as seen in the quotation above, described as a ‘ great city 
‘Ma-nagar’. Therefore, if there was any danger of the temple 
falling down, it could have been repaired by the rich 
citizens of the neighbourhood. The city could also aflord 
to have dancers. 


70 pmTaxfiiued Q enib on ll u.9 <g) or p&oiriljb prgiwued 

umrsmfnuesr QwesrOiLirLfi iumfh-ibiQ<xir6m&y>eb umn-iniisasr. 

Sundarar, 98.1. 

71 This seems to refer to the particular festival in which 3iva appears in the form 

of llhiksagdar, begging tor alms to get rid of a curse. S. A. 
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What has been said about Vaigal applies with equal 
force to Tiru Ambarp-perundirukkoyil praised by Samban- 
dar in Padigam 277. That is also described as a great city 
(‘ s/ii>Ljffu>rrr5&ir ’ 277 1). Here also great festivals were 
celebrated. 741 The name of the god there is Brahmapuri 
Nadar. So, Kd-ccengan’s intention was probably to make 
the shrine as important as that at Shiyali, as Brahmapuri 
was another name for Shiyali. Both the temples lie to the 
south of the Kaveri. 

If we now examine the details about Tiruvanaikkaval, 
we shall discover that Sambandar mentions festivals there 
also. 7 4 b 

From all these references, it is clear that Ko-ccengan 
must have done very much to systematise worship in the 
temples. Music and dancing must have become an essential 
part of Siva worship. Along with these, the reciting of the 
Vedas should have been resorted to. In fact, these practices 
were not introduced for the first time by Ko-ccegan. He 
seems only to have taken care to make proper provision for 
each and every item. That is the reason why his name 
was held in such great esteem by saints like Sambandar. 
He says that Siva showed great mercy to ‘Sengan’. 75 
Thus Sengan is alluded to in very many places by the 
Tevaram hymners. The only detail about him found in the 
Periya Puranam is that he built several temples. One 
who did it would surely have done his best to make the 
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worship comprehensive and lasting. This example of his 
must have been followed by some of his successors at least, 
and that is why we have evidences of festivals &c. in several 
other places. Of these, some may be taken up. From 
Padigam 192, we get to know that the Puiam festival in the 
month of Tai was conducted in Tiruvidaimarudur which 
is even today one of the most sacred shrines of the south. 
The stanza says: “ O ! God, you have entered the Tiruvi¬ 
daimarudur temple where men of high penance and self- 
restraint, Devas and others come to make the world shine 
on the occasion of Tai Pusarn when learned Brahmans praise 
you with their Vedic chants”. 7 8 The dancing of damsels 
in the temple of Tiruvaiyaru is said “ to confound the 
monkeys there which think that they hear the sound of 
the coming rain.” 77 There was some festival conducted 
in Tirukkadavur also as there is an allusion to it. 78 This 
place also was a flourshing town, for its towers, turrets, 
and shops are mentioned. 79 The music of the young 
devotees of Tirukkarukavur also is mentioned. 80 The 
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Tiruppallavanicaram of Puhar was also in a flourishing 
condition. 81 The dancing there is specially noticed. The 
dancers are described as having ornaments in theii fore¬ 
head. 8 ^ Among the musical instruments in use there are 
mentioned they a l, the mondai and the parai . 8 3 Kumbakonam 
was famous for its dancing. 8 * From the places referred to 
by Sambandar as noted for music and dancing, we seem to 
have reason to conclude that it was in the temples of the 
Coja country alone that such accomplishments were greatly 
appreciated. For instance Tirucengod was a famous temple 
at that time, and was called Tirukkodimada-ccengunrur, 
thus indicating that it was a flourishing shrine. Yet, we 
have no mention of dancing or music there. that was in 
the Kongu country. Kanapper or KSjaiyar Koyil was also 
a famous temple in the Pandya country. There too we do 
not find any music or dancing. But that might have perhaps 
been due to the fact that it was a jungle country which was 
only sparsely populated, for we find festivals and dancing 
having prevailed in Tirunelveli. 85 Yet, it may be concluded 
that these were more prevalent in the fertile region of the 
Kaveri. 
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Perhaps the fullest description of festivals outside the 
Coja country in Sambandar’s songs is that found m his 
padigam relating to Mylapore. There he speaks of almost 
all the monthly celebrations conducted even at the present 
day in the KapaliSvara temple. 88 This was even then one 
of the few most famous shrines in the Tondaimandalam. 
The others were Tiruvorriyur, Kanci, Tirukkalukunram and 
Kalahasti. 

From the Tevarams of Sambandar relating to one or 
two temples, we discover that local Puranams had already 
developed. For instance, in the opening stanza relating to 
TiruvuSattanam (Tirukkoyilur) the god of the temple is 
described as having been worshipped by Jambavan, Sugriva 
and Hanuman. 87 Again, the whole padigam relating to 
PuJlirukkuvelur or Vaitti&varan Koyil reveals the popular 
belief that Sampati and jatayu (the two sacred birds) 
worshipped Siva there. 88 

The temple at Uraiyur, otherwise called Mukkic- 
c.aram, has been specially praised by Sambandar. He 
says that the god there was worshipped by all the three 
Tamil monarchs, i. e., the Pandya, Coja and Cera. 89 

Padigam 183, beginning with ldlLi^lLl. 

87 $ rl mil. &> &>/n9 gst jogugst jgibi9 fffrr & mb ijsu rr 65T 

(8u($6B)i-& MTjyLDrrasr Q(nrjy>& 

(* rr (^GnL-lb(<oTjdfrMlil (5 <3> IT &)3j(Tfj < SrT Q&UJg). 291.1. 
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Sambandar has apparently written the padigam with the 
object of making the reader realise that in reality it was 
giva himself who was the ruler of the Cera, the Co}a and 
the Pandya kingdoms. The last stanza vaguely hints that 
this was his object. There he says “ Sambandar who has 
strung together the Tamil verses so that the three crowned 
monarchs may regard the god of Mukiccara as their lord of 
prosperity”. 90 Within the Padigam itself he calls god 
‘Puliyan’ (Cera,), ‘Tennavan’ (Pandya) and ‘Koli-Man’ 
(Cola) (256.5). 

We cannot be certain who actually built the temple 
itself, but the natural inference is that being at Uraiyur, it 
was the work of a Coja. This seems also to be vaguely 
hinted in the sixth stanza : 

Q&LbL$luj($s)<&8>llu, 6T&b6)$(y)&@&<3 : ir 

Being situated at Uraiyur, it was quite easy of access for 
the three monarchs, and must have been visited by them 
all. 

iii. Sambandar's personal history as seen from 
his songs. 

We may now pass on to examine the bits of informa¬ 
tion available in Sambandar’s songs about his own personal 
history. According to Periya Puranam several miracles have 
been attributed to this saint. The first is his vision of Siva 
and Parvati near the sacred tank in Brahmapuri (Shiyafi), 
his native place, when he was three years old The story 
goes that he had accompanied his father to the tank and 
when the father went into the water for bathing, the child 

80 urebSsoiur it (tpw(yny.iD6brm it (ip<iSS& Ssrr & 

Q<yfii)su(r/r<s iSSssr (3 ifgi{3Q&ihgjifilip . 256. 11. 
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cried aloud, and then Siva and Parvati appeared. The 
latter gave him milk, in drinking which he drank the milk 
of divine knowledge. From that moment, he began to sing 
of God in various temples. The first song sung by him is 
the first padigam of the Tevaram. If we examine the song 
itself, we notice that there is no evidence throwing light on 
the incident itself. But this incident is quite definitely allud 
ed to by Sambandar himself in another place. The second 
stanza of Padigam 282 runs 9 »: “when father got angry with 
me saying that the food of supreme knowledge offered to me 
in the gold cup was objectionable, He (Siva) came to my 
rescue.” As for his having gained real illumination, it is 
alluded to in padigam 1, stanza 11. 9 la Sambandar speaks 
of his song as “ the Tamil spoken by Sambandan who, 
through keeping his mind fixed in the matchless path, 
knew this Supreme Person, the muni of the rare path, 
skilled in the Veda, who came to the noisy wide tank in 
Brahmapura of the great path.” The full force of the 
original cannot be brought out in the translation. The 
word ‘ alar ’ has got a special significance in Tamil. It is 
the word used, in Tamil erotics ‘AhapporuJ , to denote the 
popular clamour expressive of disapproval when a lover’s 
dalliance with his sweet-heart attracts public notice and he 
does not marry her. It is evident that Sambandar has used 

01 Guirmpiutrtf Quit jb®smrwsrQufrtisorrQ $&sr& 

65 ir 6m gj UJ ir if (yi wfl Q] jd gj rr Q &T 8&r ujfr osor /_ sossr . 

0 1 a qjjQ ft j$ UJ LD&S) 61 /60 61) QP Gsfl tu <$ 65T QUfrtUffi) & tLJ SO if (o LD UJ 

Qu($Q(bji5ltu i3 tLD frLj it GllgQiu Quldllt afj susisr (Dssr&sr 
ty($Q[5jdtu LDSsrib smsupgiamif ^irssr&ibuih^^issurQ^uJ <5 
$3($Q(dj$iu ^iBipsusbsosuif QpirtisGI&sr gifpQsOsrflpirGw. 
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the word in that sense in stanza 11, because the whole of 
the padigam is written in what is called ahatlurai with its 
full measure of love technique. That is why he says in 
stanza 3 that ‘his bangles have got loose’ Qeuerrai^eir G.rrnr 
& c. The superficial meaning, therefore, is that Samban- 
dar, the sweet-heart, was wooed and won by Siva near the 
tank; this fact became known, and got to be noised abroad 
in the town. The inner meaning is that he had a vision of 
God Siva there. Thus, it is clear from the context (because 
of the use of the word ‘alar’) that his vision of god got 
known to the people there. There is something more in the 
stanza which is worth noticing. Siva is described in the 
first line as ij(o) ib gfil m idgs )which is capable 

of two interpretations, one of which is given in the transla¬ 
tion above. The other is this: ‘the Muni of the rare path 
who is capable of hiding himself’ or, in other words ‘the 
Muni who is not capable of being seen except very rarely’. 
If interpreted thus, the next part of the line, and the 
next line, yield this meaning .-—‘who showed himself openly 
in the broad road of Brahmapuri so as to be broadly known 
to people standing by the side of the wide tank’. Thus 
Sambandar says that the wonder was due to the fact that 
giva who generally hides himself came out so as to be seen 
by every one. The next line would mean that such a 
supreme person was understood by Sambandar because he 
concentrated his mind on only one object (or as is usually 
expressed in Sanskrit ‘with Ekagra-citta’). The last line 

states that this path of keeping the mind riveted upon god 

is a beautiful path, and is expressed in his Tamil songs. 
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People reading them will find it quite easy to cast off the 
accumulated effects of their deeds ( karmas). 

Adopting this interpretation it becomes possible to be¬ 
lieve in the legend that Sambandar saw Siva near the tank 
at Brahmapuri. Yet, we can say nothing about how old he 
was at the time when he got this divine vision. It is, how¬ 
ever, a matter of comparatively minor importance. The 
Hindu mind that is steeped in Puranic lore finds no 
difficulty in accepting the story as true. There are thous¬ 
ands of such accounts about people having received spiritual 
illumination in their infancy, and the believer takes these 
as a matter of course. 

The next miracle about him is his having received the 
gold cymbal from god Himself at Tirukkolakka. 1 here is 
nothing in the padigam itself (No. 23) alluding to this 
incident; but the belief must have been very persistent 
for we notice that the name of the goddess in the temple is 
‘05ai kodutta Nayaki’ or ‘the goddess who gave the 
cymbal’. This was, according, to the Venya Puranam the 
second, padigam sung by the saint. Further, Saint Sundara- 
murti who sang a padigam about the god of the temple not 
more than a century and a half later, definitely alludes to 
the miracle He says: 92 “the god who shows his mercy 
to those who sing of Him, who gave the cymbal openly, so 
that the world might know, to Ghana Sambandar who 
spread Tamil by his sweet music.” So, if the incident did 
not actually happen, Saint Sundaramurti must also have 
been one of the very many of his time who believed that it 
did. 

02 /6/T(6T5 lBqst iurr uitulj & rr gst & ib u & $ gy <& 

[ (G}eo&<suir(ip&r 

(njfffT lBfh$6U65T U fTL-gyaSlir <$ 6 1ST QS) ILIU IT fasr. 

Sundarar Padigam , 62. 8. 
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Another miracle about Sambandar appearing in the 
Periya Puranam is that god Siva residing at Aratturai 
appeared before him in a dream and asked him to accept a 
pearl palanquin, & c. offered him by the god Himself. 98 
Sambandar docs not distinctly allude to it in his padigam 
No. 226, but in every one of the stanzas he praises god for 
His mercy. Each stanza ends with ‘ Aratturai, adigal tarn 
arule' or ‘the grace of the god of Aratturai’. But if we 
examine the padigam written about the same place by Appar, 
who, it is well known, was a contemporary of Sambandar, 
we find that he alludes to it, though not very explicitly. 
He says, rather abruptly in Stanza 9: “ The god who 

manifested Himself in a dream to the man of Kali i.e. to 
Sambandar.” 94 If Appar is to speak of Sambandar’s 
dream-vision of the God of Aratturai, it should surely relate 
to this incident. So, the circumstantial, though not 
scientifically conclusive, evidence is in favour of accepting 
the miracle as having happened. 

According to the Periya Puranam, Sambandar is also 
credited with having cured, through God’s grace, the dis¬ 
ease of a princess (of the Malava country) at Tiruppaccil- 
acciramam. 96 This incident is alluded to by Sambandar 


98 'gjerrsrrasfir <suiugO@(!£ LL(T&glw>jD 

GU 6TT GIT 60 IT IT fBrrLoSlip i $6lfl <&(&jlblL6G)6i] 

Q&fr6werr60rr(&}nb GlairQa ujgo rGliu&5T 

gi^gitgit gu ir j q^gyt Gl & ili ilj 6ij cmfrih^dm. 

P. P. Sambandar puranam. Si. 206. 
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himself in a pndigam , 96 in every one of the ten stanzas. 
The last line in every stanza is a question “ Is it right for 
Him to cause trouble to this damsel ? 

In the Tevaram itself we do not have any clue to dis¬ 
cover whether Siva actually gave the saint a pearl palanquin 
to ward off the heat of the sun when he was going to 
TiruppattiSvaran temple. 07 On the other hand, there 
seems to be some ground for believing the Periya Purdnam 
account that Sambandar got money from God at Tiruva- 
vaduturai to be given to his father. In the padigam 
relating to it, Sambandar asks in every stanza “ Is this the 
manner of your looking after my interests ? If you do not 
give me any thing, is that your grace”? 98 Thus, believing 
the tradition, we may hold that the popular view at that 
time was that Sambandar got the money that he asked for. 
Though Sambandar does not allude to the incident 
definitely, we notice that Appar specifically mentions it. 
He says, “The Lord of Avaduturai gave 1000 beautiful 
gold coins to the native of Kalumalam (i e. Sambandar”). 99 

Quite similar is the account of the miracle of reviving, 
at Tirumarugal, one who had been bitten by a snake. The 


06 LDf6!fatf>d6 65)liJ GUTL-iniUGO Q & UJ G> £ IT sB QJ IT LD fT 6537 (3 U 

Padigam, No. 44. 


» 7 P. P. Sambandar, St. 396. 
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wife was bomoaning the death of her husband when Sam- 
bandar came. He sang the padigam alluding to the distress 
of the woman in every one of the ten stanzas and as soon as 
the padigam was finished, the man came to life. 10 0 In the 
1st stanza, Sambandar asks God “ Is it right that the 
woman should be thus stricken with grief:'” (.jsqjjQltniTsSl 
Qj(6r$mr Q id 661 (Sen 154.1). He asks the following in the 
succeeding stanzas Is it right that she should thus lose 
beauty ? Why did you deprive her of her prosperity ? Why 
did you make her lean ? Why did you make her lose the 
lustre of her eyes ?” 101 Another miracle mentioned about 
him is his having obtained one measure of gold coins every 
day from the god at Tiruvilimilalai (where there was 
a famine) with which he purchased provisions & c. to feed 
all Siva Shaktas. The story goes that Appar had also 
obtained the same favour from god. But there was a 
difference. While Appar got coins which were accepted by 
provision merchants without any trouble, Sambandar’s 
coins had to be exchanged for pure coins before provisions 
could be purchased. Knowing this, Sambandar sang a 
padigam asking god to give him also coins similar to those 
given to Appar. The request was granted. 102 The allusion 

100 p. P. Sambandar Pur: 481. 
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to the incident is in the 1st stanza of padigam 92. This 
incident is also useful as evidence of the fact that, in .the 
Tamil country, there were two kinds of coins prevalent, one 
sort which was accepted at its face value, and the other at 
its metal value after it was tested by the people who knew 
how to do it. 

The legend about Maraikkadu that the door of the 
temple which had opened when Appar had sung a padigam, 
closed of its own accord when Sambandar sang padigam 
173 l02a is referred to in the opening stanza. 

But the chief miracles are those relating to the Jains at 
Madurai. Let us notice the main points in the Periya 
Puranam account about Sambandar’s work in Madurai. 
First of all the minister Kulaecirai goes to Sambandar who 
was staying outside Madurai, and invites him into the 
city 103 On approaching the city, Sambandar sang a 
padigam in praise of the queen and the minister. 10 4 This 
padigam bears witness to the fact that Kulaecirai was a Siva 
Bhakta who used to respect Siva Bhaktas, whether they 
came singly or in groups. 105 Thus it is clear that the king 
was not a bigot whatever his religious views might have 
been. Another point to be noticed is that the king was not 

> °*'a jjj) gj ft &ST Si 63 )JD 63)61 Q& U.J&Q 61165T <i (9)6&T 

6Uib£bl(irj<&&irtJt i<iQdarrsrr ^fii &qijS>d>[T(j>60. 173.1 

loa i*. p. Samb. 64f>—662. 
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a Jain as is represented by the Periya Puranarn ; for he is 
described in the padigam as wearing the sacred ashes. The 
line runs thus ‘ Kulaccirrai, the minister of the king 
wearing the sacred ashes. ’ 108 It is just possible to interpret 
this line in such a way that the description ‘ wearing sacred 
ashes ’ applies to the minister. But that appears to be 
rather unnatural judging from the context. The king could 
not have been a bigot because the queen herselt was a 
gaiva, as is seen from the Periya Puranarn account and this 
padigam. The 5th stanza describes her as worshipping Siva 
every day 107 There can be no doubt that the worship was 
daily taking place in the temple; the queen was also possibly 
going to the temple every day. Thus the controversy between 
the Jains and Sambandar which took place later on. need 
not be taken as evidence ol the king being a Jain. He might 
have looked upon Hindus and Jains with equal respect. 

The next thing done by Sambandar was to go to the 
temple and praise god there. In this padigam Sambandar 
describes Siva as the ‘Warrior who vanquished the Jains . 
Then Sambandar is seen by MangayarkkanvU, the queen. 109 
The minister entertained the saint in a Matha set apart 
for him. 110 It was then that the Jains set fire to camp of 

106 G)61/6TT 8oTT I?JT) 6Ssfl ILJ lb 

Qafr jbjDwoir fDw&o ID lb $ Shu mu 379.2. 
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Sambandar. 111 The saint then sang a padigam as a result 
of which the fire in the camp died out and the Pandyi 
was attacked with fever. The padigam bears full evidence 
to the incident since the curse is contained in every one of 
the stanzas. 112 One point is worth noticing in this Padigam. 
Sambandar gives the Pandya king different titles such as 
Pancavan, Parthivan, etc. But two expressions are specially 
significant: e. g. ‘ Panniyal Tamil Pandyan ’ or ‘ the Paijdya 
skilled in Tamil music ’ and ‘ Pavinan, Tennan Pandyan M l2a 
or ‘ the Pandya, expert in poetry ’. From this, it is clear 
that the king was either himself a great poet, or was a great 
patron of poets. This point becomes specially valuable 
when we attempt to identify the Pandya king who is greatly 
praised in the Kovai given in illustration of the Iraiyanar 
AgapporuJ. It is just possible that the two kings were the 
same. We shall revert to this topic when we notice the 
date of Manikkava^agar, Sundaramurti and others later. 

As a result of the padigam, the king began to suffer 
seriously and doctors were not able to cure him. 113 The 
Jains offered to remove the fever, but they failed. Then 
the king consented to be treated by Sambandar, who there¬ 
fore started towards the palace. On his way, he went round 
the Siva temple where he sang a padigam, requesting god’s 


111 Ibid. 701. 
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grace to win a victory over the Jains. The request is very 
plainly couched in each one of the stanzas. 114 According 
to the Periya Puranam, Sambandar got Siva’s permission , 115 
and then he sang another padigam. In all the stanzas of this 
poem (No. 367), Sambandar offers a prayer that “Siva’s 
praise alone should triumph in the world ” 11 Ba In these 
stanzas also there is a repetition of the request to god for 
capacity to defeat the Jains in controversy. Afterwards the 
saint went round the mada streets of the city 116 and finally 
approached the presence of the king. 117 The king asked 
the saint which was his native place, 1 18 and then he sang 
padigam No. 209. The king then asked both the Jains and 
Sambandar to demonstrate the superiority of their respective 
religions. 119 It was at that time that Sambandar sang the 
padigam wherein he told the queen that he was not afraid of 
the Jains as long as the Lord of Madurai (i.e. Siva) was on his 
side. 120 In the padigam he states that ‘ he was not inferior 
in strength to the Jains who had settled themselves in 
Anaimalai and other places' A 21 Thus it is clear that the Jains 
were having Anaimalai as their head-quarters. The opening 
stanza shows that the poem was sung in the presence of the 

111 Padigam 305. 
no P. P. Satnb. 741. 

11 c a (Qs$rr60[£l®rLiaQ>ip iBdi(oQj6tM($iu)). 
ne St. 745. 
m St. 752. 

St. 753. 
ii® St. 759. 

120 Padigam No. 297. 
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queen for she is addressed directly. 122 The last stanza 
states that the song was sung before the king. 128 Thus thfe 
Periya Puranam account is verified. The poem is also clear 
evidence of the fearlessness of the saint. He states in the 
4th stanza that ‘ the Jains were ignorant people who moved 
about like monkeys without understanding the value of the 
Sanskrit or Tamil scriptures.’ 124 After singing this song, 
he began his cure by singing another padigam in praise of the 
sacred ashes.The fact of the king’s cure is directly alluded to 
in the last stanza. He says “ These stanzas were sung to 
remove the burning disease of the Pandya. ” 25 Thus there 
is proof that the miracle took place. 

The next miracle relates to the fire test. It was decided 
that both Sambandar and the Jains were to put their writing 
into the (ire, and that if Sambandar’s religion was the better 
one, the palm leaf which he put into the fire should not to 
be burnt. 128 The saint came out successful in the test. Each 
stanza of this poem states directly: ‘ there is no danger to them 
if these are thrown into the lire’. 127 The last stanza also says 
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that the poem was sung in the presence of the king- 12 8 
Afterwards, another test was tried. Sambandar wrote one 
of his poems and threw it into the Vaigai. It floated 
against the current. This was padigam No. 312. In 
stanza 11 the poet alludes to the fact of the palm leaf 
running against the current. The line says “ the leaf 
ran beautifully against the current without sinking in the 
clear water”. 129 As Sambandar says in the same stanza 
this was proof of god’s love. He says “ it we think of it, 
is it not seen that the God who raises the standard of the 
bull is God indeed ?” 18 0 But there is more in the stanza. 
The first line alludes to the establishment of the Sangam 
in Madura. Literally, the meaning ol the stanza as a 
whole is as follows :—“ If he who made the faultless collec¬ 
tion of literature in cool (or shady) Madura could see very 
clearly the grace (of God) that made the palm leaf go 
against the current without sinking in the clear water and 
reach the bank where stood the Jains who had no clear 
notion about God, docs it not show that the god of the bull- 
ensign is God indeed ?” 131 The same meaning is indica¬ 
ted by Jsekkilar who wrote his poetic commentary on this 

12 ® Glair jdjd&j G&sr(Giff 60 ) i— Gtuiflu3G$fl &5I /_ gB 65 ) G)j U-J. 34 j . 11 . 

i29 . ® 8 soGd 5 cost esof rr u 
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particular verse in the Periya puranam . 18 2 We also notice 
from the same stanza of Sekkilar that he believed 
that the Jains were not convinced by the arguments 
of the king, and that the leaf was thrown into the 
river for demonstrating to them the truth about Siva s 
powers. That means that the king had already become 
convinced. It is clearly seen from both Sambandar s 
padigam and the Periya Puranam account that this Pandya 
king had established a Sangam at Madura. This last 
point is of very great importance to us for settling the 
identity of the Pandya, Ninra Sir Nedumara Nayanar, 
who was cured by Sambandar. He was, we have proof 
now. one who established a Tamil Sangam. We have 
seen before that Sambandar speaks in another place about 
the king’s patronage of Tamil. That reference appears in 
a song sung by Sambandar before he cntcied into \Iadura. 
Thus, it is seen that the Sangam had been established before 
the miraculous cure. Later on, we shall examine this 
point in greater detail for coming to the conclusion 
that this monarch was none other than the king about 
whom the Iraiayanar Ahapporul Kovai has several 
allusions. 

From padigam No. 290, we find that the leaf on which 
Sambandar’s poem was written reached the place known 
on that account as Tiruvedagam. The fact itself is 
alluded in the last stanza which says ;—“ The match¬ 
less god of Edakam where the waters of the Vaigai 
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brought the manuscript leaf”.' 38 The victory having 
been thus effected, Sambandar went with the king and 
queen to . the temple at Madura and praised the god 
there. 184 It was then that he sang Padigam No. 310. The 
poem itself bears no mark of its having been sung on that 
occasion. 

As for the other miracles, that at Tirukkollampudur 
relates to Sambandar and his party going in a small boat 
crossing the river which was in high floods. According 
' to the Periya Puranam account, the boatman had abando¬ 
ned the idea of crossing it and had left the bank leaving 
the boats fastened somewhere. But Sambandar took the 
boat and using his song as the oar. went over to the other 
side. 188 The padigam alludes in every stanza to the 
crossing, and also to the grace received but does not 
specifically mention the flood 189 It is quite likely that 
the grace referred to was the ability to cross the river at 
such a dangerous moment. 

Periya Puranam stanza 980 speaks of how 
Sambandar converted male palmyras into female palmyras 
in Tiruvottur. In his padigam sung in that place he 
alludes to the incident in stanza 11. 13 7 1 he next 
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story is about his bringing back to life a damsel 
who had died at Mylapore. Though in Sambandar’s 
song about Mylapore, 138 he does not definitely state the 
thing as it happened, he says in every stanza <c Are you 
going away, fair damsel without seeing the festival ? . 
He narrates in detail the various festivals conducted in 
Mylapore without seeing which the ‘ fair damsel ’ leaves 
the world. This may be taken as evidence in proof of the 
event. 

The last detail about Sambandar’s life was itself 
a miracle. It happened, according to the Periya Puranarn, 
at a place called Nallur-Perumanam. Sambandar 
went, along with his chosen bride into the temple and 
as he approached the god, he and his following got 
merged in the Jyotis or brilliance of the deity. 139 It is 
impossible that his final disappearance should be evidenced 
in his own song ; but examining it, we find that he 
makes a request to that ellect in stanza 8 of the padigam 14 0 
sung within that temple. He says;—“O God!, who is 
seated in Nallur-Perumanam. Bless us (me and my 
followers) with death”. The word used to denote death or 
liberation from early existence is ‘ pokku ’. It is well known 
that ‘ pokku ’ means in Tamil £ death ’ as opposed to 
‘ varavu, which means ‘ birth’. So, if Sambandar’s last wish 
was granted (as every other wish was granted to him by 
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god), it ought to have been death. The tradition seems 
therefore justified. Since Sambandar asks for death, for 
us ’ that is, for him and his followers, it is likely that all 
who were with him also departed along with him. That 
is in fact the tradition. Likewise, stanza 10 of the padigam 
is also significant in this connection. He says :—O, You 
who get disturbed by the foolish teachings of Jains and 
Buddhists, come. By worshipping the feet of the Lord of 
Nallur-Pcrumanam, we can easily obtain Moksa .” 1 * 1 It is 
true that taken by itself this stanza is not very different 
from the several other stanzas sung by him about the 
manner of gaining liberation or moksa. But judged from 
the context, it seems to have some special significance. 

Now that we have noticed the chief miracles attri¬ 
buted to him and the possibility of some of them having 
been true, the question arises as to how far a historian is to 
accept them as historical facts. It is certain that 
Sambandar alludes definitely to some of them. It is not 
fair to conclude straightaway that they are deliberate 
falsehoods. At best one can only say that the saint himself 
was deluded into the belief that these things actually 
happened. When he believed in them, it was natural that 
his followers and admirers believed in them also. All that 
the historian can do in such cases is to keep an open mind. 
It is not incumbent upon him to take these things as 
having actually happened for the sole reason that these 
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pious people said that they happened. His duty is to take 
cognisance of two classes of facts—explicable facts and 
inexplicable facts. We see both in life even at the present 
day. Some things do happen and they defy all attempts at 
rational explanation. The historian cannot, and ought not, 
to shut them out. He has to record them and give them 
their proper place. He must keep them open for investiga¬ 
tion till he can definitely demonstrate that such things could 
not have happened. Before such an examination is made 
it is as unfair to disbelieve in them as it is to believe in them. 
That is one aspect of the question. Another relates to the 
influence that belief in miracles (such as these) has upon 
the country. That line of enquiry is legitimately the pro¬ 
vince of the historian since he is dealing with the actions of 
the people whose thoughts and acts have been influenced by 
beliefs in supernatural happenings. We shall discover later 
how the popular imagination was stirred by the life of 
Sambandar and others, and how Jainism was practically 
wiped out of the Tamil country for a period of nearly three 
centuries and a half. It need not be taken up just now since 
it relates also to the work of the other Tevaram hynmers 
and Manikkava&agar. 

It is enough if we note just now the significant fact that 
the victory won by Sambandar was not through argument 
or disputation, but only by his holy example. From the 
details about his life, we notice that there is a very great 
contrast between him and the Acaryas like Sankara and 
others. He did not write commentaries on the sacred texts, 
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or deliver any discourses. All that he did was to worship 
the gods in the temples and sing songs in praise of Siva, 
most of which contain nothing more than a description of 
the braided hair, sacred ashes, the serpent, the crescent, etc. 
of the god, and very frequent repetition of the self-same 
stories of the Siva Purana, etc., such as the appearance 
of the ViSvarupa Liiiga of Siva, the defeat of the three 
giants holding sway over the three great cities, the curbing 
of the pride of RSvana, etc. The critical reader often feels 
the repetitions of these Puranic details to be sufficiently 
wearisome and since they do not convey any new meaning, 
many of the songs have to be read with impatience , and the 
only pleasure gained in doing so is the beautiful rhythm 
and the exquisite music of the words. 4 hus it is clear that 
the conquest accomplished by him was not an intellectual 
conquest at all. It is clear that he must have had a very 

attractive personality, and that the very sight of him must 

have inspired love and respect. But these could not prevail 
with all. Men of cold intellectual reasoning would surely 
be proof against all sentimental persuasions. If they were 
to be conquered, it could be done only by doing things 
which would baffle their intellect. If they saw miracles 
happening, in other words, if ever they found that their 
intellect and reasoning could not help them in explaining 
things which they actually saw, they were bound to lose 
faith in their own intellect and begin to have faith in some¬ 
thing which was beyond reasoning. Arguing this way, we 
may conclude that Sambandar’s life and conduct alone 
enabled him to put an end to the danger of Jainism which 
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was unsettling the beliefs on many Hindus as seen from the 
Twar am poems themselves. 


iv. The nature of Sambandar's Saivism 

We may now pass on to examine the nature of 
Sambandar’s Saivism. Though most of his songs relate 
the stories of Siva and mention comparatively unimportant 
particulars, we have evidence in several places of the poet s 
deep knowledge of the fundamental teachings of Saiva 
philosophy. As noticed elsewhere, Siva had, according to 
the Saiva, two forms. The higher form is that of the 
ultimate Being from whom Brahma, Visnu, Rudra and 
everything else originate. The lower form is that of the 
functionary Rudra or Siva who helps Jivas or embodied 
souls by liberating them from their bondage and taking 
them on towards final liberation or Moksa. Whenever 
Sambandar deals with the Puranic details, lie has the lower 
Siva in his mind ; but in many of his songs he describes the 
higher aspect of Siva in such a way that it may be intelligible 
to every one. In the padigain sung in Tiruvilimilalai, 
the second stanza runs thus:—“ Vilimilalai is the seat of 
Him who is the end and the beginning; who is one, who 
becomes both male and female ; who becomes the three 
gun as, who becomes the four Vedas, the five elements, the 
six tastes, the seven notes, the eight directions and who is 
(in becoming all these) different 55 . Here the Saint’s 
object is to express the unity of God hidden in the 
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multiplicity of the universe. The central idea of the poem 
is, if concisely expressed in his own words, ‘ the one became 
suddenly many different forms’. This view is whac is 
expressed in the conception of Tirumular’s Anda Lingam. 
That again in what is called in common language Visva- 
rupam or the God’s form of the universe. Sambandar says 
the same thing more briefly in padigam No. 13, St. 2. 

“ The one became many”. 14 3 In the padigam on Tirucciva- 
puram, he clearly represents the higher Siva in his mani¬ 
festations of Brahma, Visnu and Siva or Rudra. Rendered 
into English, the first stanza runs thus “ Well established 
in the world are they who think of Siva who seated himself 
(as Brahma) in the lotus with the intention of giving 
existence to the Jivas (i.e,, Jivatmas) manifesting themselves 
as Akasa, wind, fire, water, earth, Sastra, commentary, 
Veda, three gunas, the paths, celestials, and others.” 144 
The second stanza may be translated thus ;—“ Blessed by 
the goddess of prosperity will be those who think of Siva 
whose form is that of llari (Visnu) who wakefully sleeps in 
the ocean of high waves, and who is mindful about sustain¬ 
ing men who live in this world of many mountains, and 
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also the celestials and others who live in other worlds” 

The succeeding stanza speaks of Siva (in his lower aspect). 

It says“ Renowned will be those who worship Siva who 
assumed the first form with the intention of totally destroy¬ 
ing (the bodies of) all Jivas appearing as celestials and 
human beings, etc., in different words beginning with this 
world surrounded by the faultless ocean . 

These stanzas evidence Sambandar’s view that Siva 
(or Brahman) manifests himself in the three highest forms 
of Brahma, Visnu and Rudra for the purpose of creating, 
preserving and destroying the universe in which Jivas have 
to play their part. It is also seen that the bondage of the 
universe is cut asunder by Swam manifesting Himself as the 
lower Siva. This lower Siva is higher, according to 
Sambandar, than Visnu or Brahma. That is why he calls 
it ‘ Mudal-uru ’ or the * first form’. This also implies that 
beyond this is the formless Swam or Higher Siva which is 
called by the Saiva Siddhantin the ‘formless’ ( Aruvam ). 
When Siva (lower) is himself a form, Sambandar could not 
help regarding Visnu and Brahma as forms or Uruvas 
(Rupas). It is well known the formless cannot be seen by 
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the form, however high the form itself may be. That is why 
Sambandar, like the others, incessantly says that neither 
Brahma nor Visnu can see Siva, the formless. In fact the 
Vaij>nava has the very same conception of the higher and 
the lower Visnu. The higher Visnu is formless and is 
superior to Brahma and Rudra, 4 he difference between 
the Vaisnava and the Saiva, therefore, in these matters is 
only one of nomenclature. Sambandar uses the term 
Arupam in his songs, e g. he says “ The form will rise high 
when the two praise the formless one of Madura . 4 The 
‘two’ are Brahma and Visnu and the allusion there is to the 
Puranic story of Siva being transformed into a pillar of fire 
neither the bottom nor the top of which could be seen. 
This fire itself is, as seen from the stanza, one of the forms 
of Siva. It is elsewhere called ‘ Jyoli ’ or brilliance; e.g., 
in one place Siva is addressed as ‘ the original Jyotis which 
could not be known by Brahma and Visnu’. 148 The 
Vaisnava describes Visnu as the Adi because he conceives 
of Visiju as the Paramdtma who is the ‘ Adi' or ‘ source ’ of 
all Jivas. The Jivas are all forms; but their form is much 
more subtle than the forms of the universe because they 
stand beyond the five Bhutas or elements which constitute 
the material out of which the universe is made. That is 
why even Siva (lower), Visnu and Brahma are said to be 
Rupas or forms. Their Rupa is entirely different from the 
Rupas or forms of the universe, but still they are Rupas and 
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have to be destroyed. The agent who effects this destruc¬ 
tion is, according to the Saiva, Siva or Rudra, and that is 
why he is held superior to Brahma and Visnu. But it is to 
be remembered that this Siva has also to be ultimately 
destroyed and that happens when the form of Siva gets 
merged in the formless Sivam or Paramatman. This concep¬ 
tion is expressed in different ways by the Tevaram hymners. 
Sambandar says in one place “ You became the end of 
Jyotis ; you are the Jyolis inside the Jyolis ”. 149 The idea 
is that Jyolis or the form of (the lower) Siva comes from the 
formless Siva (Paramatman ), and has finally to go back to it. 
Hence Paramatman is both the beginning and the end. The 
Jyotis inside the Jyotis is the formless Paramatman lying 
concealed in the form of Siva. Elsewhere Sambandar 
says “ You are the end, the beginning and this entire 
universe”. 150 Here we have the identification of the 
universe also with Sivam or Paramatman. That is because it 
is the universe that stands between the beginning and the 
end ; and if Paramatman is the source, he cannot help being 
the middle (or the universe) and also the end. 

Sambandar gives expression to Siva being the 
< middle ’ as well as the beginning “ Of the three (you 
are) the Marti who is the beginning and the middle”. 15 1 
The significance of this way of identifying the Para- 
matma with the beginning, middle and end can be easily 
seen if we notice the manner in which Pararnalma is 
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described in the • Taittiriya Upanisad. There the 
preceptor states “That, verily, whence beings here are 
born, that by which when born they live, that within wnich 
on deceasing they enter—that be desirous of understanding. 
That is Brahma”. 162 Here is stated in a nutshell the 
nature of Brahman. It is the beginning or the creator, the 
middle or the support, and the final release or end. So far 
as the Universe is concerned, these three functions are 
delegated to the Trimurtis , Brahma, Visnu and Siva. These 
are therefore Ihvaras. They must also be born, be sustained 
and gain final release. They are born in Brahmam, are 
supported by it and are released by it. That is the Saiva 
as well as the Vaisnava conception. But the votaries ol 
Siva and Visnu apply the name Siva and Visnu respectively 
to the Brahman of the Upanisads. When that is done, the 
middle or the condition in which Brahman s activity is kept 
alive is the universe of name and form The universe itself 
is to be conceived of as two-fold. The lower one is that in 
which Jivas play their part. The higher one is that in 
which disembodied Jivas (including Isvaras) function. This 
universe is expressed in the Upanisads be the mystic syllable 
Om, as in the Mandukya Upanisad which opens with the 
verse “ Om !, This syllable is this whole world ”. 

Thus we see that Sambandar is merely re-stating the 
Upanisadic doctrine when he says £iva is the beginning, 
middle and end. In fact, the very name Sivam is used in 
the Maijdukya Upanisad in describing the Atman who is 
superior to Sarvesvara (which term can be fittingly applied 
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to Brahma, Visnu and Rudra). The Upanisad runs 
thus :—“ Not inwardly cognitive, not outwardly cognitive, 
not bothwise cognitive, not a cognition-mass, not cognitive, 
not non-cognitive, unseen, with which there can be no 
dealing, ungraspable, having no distinctive mark, non- 
thinkable, that can not be designated, the essence of the 
assurance of which is the state of being one with the self, 
the cessation of development ( Prapancopaiamam ) tranquil 
(i Santarn ), benign ( Sivam ) without a second ( Advaitam ) 
(such) they think is the fourth ( Caturtham ). He is the self 
[Atman). He should be discerned”. 188 It is this word 
Sivam as applied to the Atman that has been taken up by the 
Saiva to indicate the highest. 

Likewise, there are several other ideas appearing in 
Sambandar’s songs which find equal expression in the 
Sanskrit scriptures. For example, in one place Sambandar 
says: “ Tell me, O God, why arc you the guiding 

spirit of all worshippers whatever their mode of wor¬ 
ship?” 154 Almost the same thing is said in the Gita by 
Lord Sri Krsna :—“ I appear before every one in the form 
in which I am worshipped O, Partha, men always follow 
my path alone”. 155 Appar is equally tolerant. He says 
‘ Though men of undeveloped understanding make a new 
religion and talk angry words, those words also will fit 
our god’. 156 
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The Maya doctrine is also alluded to in one line where 
he says “ Death and life are just appearances 15 There 
are two ways in which the Maya doctrine is accepted. One 
is to regard it from the truly advaitic point of view, and 
declare that Maya is non-existent. The other is to regard 
it as the highest manifestation of Paramatman's Sakti. 
Sambandar took the second view and that is seen in the 
line where he says “ He (Siva) is the other half of Her who 
is the first of all Saklis .” 15 8 

The Saiva doctrine of Mala or impurity is referred to 
here and there ; e.g. the saint says “ He will remove Mala 
of the men of austerity”. 189 The idea here is that he 
appears as Sivaguru (dealt with by Tirumular, as seen above) 
and removes the three malas of Anava, Karma and Maya. 

Sambandar was not ignorant of the Sahkhya Tattvas 
taken up and elaborated by the Saivas. He refers to the 
‘ four Antah Karanas' or inner senses 18 0 and in different 
places to the five elements, Indriyas, etc. He knew the Toga 
Mdrga by which the aspirant after Mukti controlled the two 
Vayus [Prana and Apana), and got control over the Ida 
and Pingala Nadis. In padigam 128 he says “You are 
praised by the denizens of the sky who have controlled the 
five senses, the four inner senses, the three gunas and the two 
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breaths; you have come to Brahmapuram which protects 
him (the Brahman) who fixes his mind on you, pays heed to 
the rules of the twice-born, performs the three Sandhyas, 
reads the four Vedas, performs the five sacrifices (Panca- 
Tagria), studies the six Vedangas and repeats (or meditates 
upon) the single letter (or the Pranava ) and studies the 
Pur anas " 101 From the quotation, it is clear that the saint 
is describing both the Togic path leading to Siva, and the 
Vedic path leading to Him. In the first portion where he 
describes the Togic path, he uses the word ‘ Vanbr\ which 
ordinarily means ‘celestials’; but it is clear from the coni ext 
that it means here ‘ those who have transcended the limita¬ 
tions of the body by the practice ot Toga, and have become 
equal to the celestials’. If we do not interpret it thus, it would 
be difficult to explain the text. The celestials have no need 
to control their breath {^qyea6i?l QiuirQ^iiiSiiu 6iirr(o(&S)ir) 
since they have no bodies with the Mad is and breaths running 
through them. Thus we notice that Sambandar is here 
referring only to the Siva Yogis who become possessed of 
the powers of the celestials such as moving in the air, etc. 
It is also seen that Sambandar had absolutely no doubt 
about Saivism being Vedic in character, for he speaks (in the 
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quotation above) of the practice of the Veda , the Brahma 
Yasha, the Pranava ; etc., by the twice-born. 

We find Sambandar also mentioning the Samavas or 
systems of philosophical doctrine as being six in number. 182 
As for the number six, there are various interpretations. 
First there are the six schools of philosophy, Nyaya, 
VaiSesika, Yoga, Sankhya, Mimamsa and Vedanta. Then 
we have Saivam, Vaisnavam, Saktam, Sauram, Gana- 
• patyam, Kaumaram. Again, we have Bauddham, Jainam, 
Bhairavam, Kalamukham, Lokayatam and Sunya Vadam. 
We have other groups. We do not know which was in 
Sambandar’s mind when he wrote the verse. 

In another place Sambandar reveals his knowledge of 
the Saiva conception of the five-fold function of Siva i.c., 
Srsti (Creation), Slhiti (Preservation), Samhdram (Destruc¬ 
tion), Tirobhavam (Obscuration) and Anugraham (Grace). 
These he speaks as the five Aruls, or mercies of Siva. 188 
We have already seen how Tirumular has explained all this 
in his Tirumandiram. Similarly he knew of the conception 
of the Cidakasam, or the open space within the heart. 184 
In the padigam on Tirukkacci Ekambam, he definitely states 
that the fire that rose from Brahma and Visnu (according 
to the Puranic account) was the great kamblia or the Skambha 
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of the Atharva VEda. 188 He says “ He says “ Is not the 
lord of Ekamba (of Kanci) the great pillar seen by the two 
gods?” From a study of the Atharva hymn, it will be seen 
that the description is that of Brahman as the great pillar, 
or Skambha. 

The Saint also uses the ancient expressions Parapara 
and Param-para used by Tirumular and others to denote the 
givaSakti form, that is, the half male, half female form. He 
says “ He whose half is female is Paraparai ; he is Param- 
parar 5186 About this same manifestation of Siva’s Jyoti- 
rupa, Sambandar mentions in another place that it was both 
existent and non-existent. The name he gives therefore to 
Siva of this form is ‘ UJJadu Anran ’ or ‘ He who is not . 
The stanza runs thus.— <£ Visnu said that he would see the 
bottom of‘Him who is not’. Brahma said that he would 
see the top of ‘ Him who is not. They did not sec Him 
who is not’ ”. 18 7 Now, what is the meaning of the expression 
1 existent and non existent’ ? : It means that this form of 
Siva is his ‘ Sal-Asat ’ form, in the language of the Saiva 
Siddhantin. Sat is Brahman, or Sivam, and “ Asat ” is Paka 
or bondage. Sat-Asai is Paramatma, or the first manifes- 
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tation of the unmanifested Para Brahman. It is formless 
because it is all-formed. It has in it the form of everything, 
including the forms of such abstract (or apparently formless) 
things like time, Niyati, Kala, Raga etc., also of Maya, Anava 
and Kama. Thus it is not capable of being seen in its 
entirety. Its middle can be seen, but not its beginning or 
end (i.e. the bottom or the top). In other words, people 
can realise its existence because the Atma is seen by every 
one to be functioning in the universe. The philosophical 
truth embodied herein is beautifully expressed in the Gita 
verse, 168 “ We do not see the beginning of these ; they are 
clear in the middle ; their end is indistinct. O, Bharata! 
why should there be any sorrow about it ? ” In fact, it is 
for the purpose of making his hearers remember this fund¬ 
amental truth that Siva is to be conceived of as the 
Paramatma, and not as a mere functionary appearing with 
the trident, the serpent etc., that Sambandar allots a stanza 
in every one of his padigams to the description of this form 
of Siva. That was his manner of impressing upon his 
hearers the central doctrine of Saiva Siddhanta. 

In padigam 230, Sambandar describes Siva more or less 
in the manner in which the Puru$a is described in the 
Purusa Sukta hymn and also in the Visvarupa form of the 
Bhagavad-Gita. He is spoken of as having a thousand 
eyes. 109 The Purusa is called Sahasrak$a. He is also 


... “Avyaktadini bhutani vyakta madhyanl Bha“rata, avyakta nidhananySva 
tatra ka paridevana” (II. 28). 
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spoken of as having a thousand hands. 170 Visnu is 
described in the Gita as Sahasrabahu. Thus it is clear that 
all Bhaklas describe the highest manifestation of God in 
more or less the same terms. It does not matter whether 
they were Saivas or Vaisnavas. bheir highest conception 
is the same. 

Sambandar has some words here and there on the Saiva 
Manta as such. He says that the Pancaksara will show the 
SivaMukli . 171 

This term Siva-Mukli has its own special significance to 
the Saiva Siddhantin, for it is one of the three Muktis stated 
by Tirumular in his section on three Muktis in the 8th 
7 antra. The stanza runs thus:— “The Siva-Mukli is 
Alt lam ; Para-Mukti is upasanlam where everything ceases ; 
Siva-Mukli is Anandam ”, 17 2 If we examine the Tiru- 
mandiram stanza still further, we shall see that its object is to 
show how meditation on the letter Om gives Paramukti or 
Upasanlam. It says: These three Muktis are in the three 
Turiyas ; Upasanlam comes by meditation on the Om”. 170 
As seen from this stanza itself Siva-Mukli lies beyond 
Para-Mukti which is Nddantam. How is it to be 
obtained ? Tirumular mentions it elsewhere. Stanza 
2711 runs thus:—“By concentrating the mind on the 
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mantram, Sivaya-namah, by making, oneself its servant so as 
to get over all obstacles, if one constantly thinks of “ Sway a, 
Siva, Siva ”, the obtacles will vanish, and Anandam wi'l be 
gained”. 174 Here he states that it is the Pancaksaram that 
gives Ananda, that is Siva Mukti. Sambandar also uses the 
expression Siva-Mukti where he deals with the greatness of 
the Pancaksara. Both Tirumular and Sambandar agree in 
regarding this Pancaksara as the central teaching oi the 
Vedas. The former says None knows that the sacred 
'five letters are awake and asleep in the ancient Vedas. 
They are fools who say that they know the letters. They do 
not know the letters that transcend all letters.” 175 The 
Pancaksara is here said to be performing sleepless sleep, or 
Toga-nidra within the Vedas. The Vaisnava conception is 
that Maha Visnu is performing Toga-nidra in the ocean of 
milk. So, the two conceptions are the same though 
expressed differently. Maha Visnu is Ananda in one case. 
Pancaksara is Ananda in the other case. So the eclectic can 
equate Pancaksara with Visnu. Sambandar says something 
to the same effect. He says “ The five letters arc the final 
Mantra through which one must reach Siva (the Vedic 
person) who rose up to the form of red fire, who became 
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the four Vedas and who is in the hearts of the celestials.” 170 
Here Sambandar says that the Pancaksara is the heart of 
the Vedas. 

There is also another point which reveals itself if we 
examine more closely this stanza of Sambandar. He says 
that the Siva who rose up as the fire has to be seen through 
the Pancaksara. The Puranic story is that Visnu and 
Brahma could not sec Him in that form fully. That is why 
the Puranas state also that Visnu did penance for twelve 
years and through initiation in the Pancaksara by Upa- 
manyu was able to gain a sight of Mahadeva, or this same 
Siva. 

Sambandar describes the Siva-path as ‘the path followed 
by the celestials, by men of the world, the path which 
destroys delusion and leads to Moksa . 177 In several places, 
Sambandar speaks of Siva as the god of a thousand names 
evidently because of the wide prevalence at that time of the 
Siva-Sahasrancnna of the Puranas. But in one stanza he says 
that these thousand names are names of endless wisdom, 
implying thereby that they have an inner meaning of their 
own which must be pondered over by one seeking the 
knowledge of Siva. 17 8 
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There is one stanza in which Sambandar uses the 
expression Sakala Siva. This is characteristically a Saiva 
Siddhanta term, and is therefore likely to cause some confu¬ 
sion in the mind of the unwary reader. The Siddhantins 
divide Jivas or Pakus into three orders, Vijnanakalar, 
Pralayakalar and Sakalar. Of these, the first have only the 
Anava Mala , the second have Anava and Maya, and the third 
have all the malas i.e., have Karma also. 179 But these are 
Jivas. The Malas or impurities affect only Jivas and not 
Siva. Those who transcend all impurities become Siva on 
account of the ultimate identity between Siva and Jiva. 
Such souls are the Siddhas. 180 " The Siddhas who 

transcend the five impurities dwell in the final mukti' , that 
is, Siva-Mukti . 181 Sambandar does not speak of these jivas 
when he speaks ot ‘ Sakala Siva'. He says “Sakala Siva 
whose form could not be known to the two (Brahma, and 
Visnu) who wished to see his head and feet”. 182 Here 
the word ‘ Sakala ’ means « all or ‘ all-comprising ’. Hence 
Sakala-Siva is Paramalma as opposed to Jivatma. Except in 
a state when the Jivatma transcends the five malas or 
impurities, it cannot gain a knowledge of the Paramalma. 
Brahma and Visnu who could not see the Paramalma, or the 
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Sakala-Siva were not then in that state. They were then 
affected by the Anava, since they were functionaries doing 
the duty of creating and preserving the universe, by the 
Maya Mala, because they sought its aid for the creation and 
preservation of the universe, and also by the mala of Karma 
since they took upon themselves this Karma. Sambandar 
gives a hint as to why they could not see the Paramatma. 
He uses the expression ‘ Igalum Iruvar ’ which means { The 
two who opposed Him, or took up an attitude ol opposition. 
The meaning is that if they did not entertain this idea of 
opposition, or separation, or differentiation, they could have 
realised their one-ness with the Paramatma , and could then 
have known him. Thus it is very clear that Sambandar 
(and likewise Appar and Sundarar. also) do not intend to 
belittle Visnu in the songs. The reference to this Puranic 
story is intended (as I have stated before) only to make the 
Saiva remember that there is a Higher Siva (or a Higher 
Visnu or Higher Brahma) who has to be meditated upon 
if Siva-Mukti or Ananda (of the Satcidananda) is to be realised. 

Another point that causes some difficulty to the man 
of intelligence is the constant reference in the Tevaram. 
songs to the various apparently meaningless external 
features of Siva, such as the drum, the axe, etc. The 
rationalist is bound to ask, “ Why does Sambandar harp 
upon these things if he was one who had a knowledge of 
the formless Brahman, and if he wanted every one to 
reach It ? Are not these real impediments to the think¬ 
ing mind ”? The anwer to this will become clear if we 
understand what meaning these external features con- 
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veyed to the thinking Saiva. Tirumular gives us the real 
explanation for some of them ; e.g., the ‘ deer ’ is used in the 
sense of Asuddha Maya etc. 183 and the ‘sword’ in the 
sense of ‘knowledge’ 184 in some places. The meaning is 
sufficiently well indicated by the context. Similarly the 
‘serpent’ is used in the sense of Jivalrna in stanza 1621. 185 
He says:—“ The serpent is one, its hoods are five ; its 
enjoyments are four; it gets into the hole and seats itself in 
two bodies. It opens out its hood there and dances. After 
the dance is over, it is tamed and dwells in the body ”. 
The meaning is “Thejivatma enjoys the four Purusarlhas (of 
Dharma, Arlha , Kama , and Moksa ) through the five senses. 
It gets into the body and plays its part dwelling in the 
Suksma (subtle), and S/hula (gross) bodies. After the play 
is over, it gets tamed, has its final dwelling in the body of 
Siva ”. Thus we sec that the serpents on the body of Siva 
are intended to convey to the on-looker the idea that he 
has to get tamed, that is, to free himself from the activity of 
his senses, and seek final lodging on the body of Siva, that is, 
gain union with Him. In another place, Tirumular expl¬ 
ains the external features of the dancer Nataraja whose 
figure is seen in Cidambaram. He says : “ Understand 

the drum (#i lip ), the outstretched arm carrying fire, the water 
(Ganga), the hand with the axe, the foot standing on the 
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demon (. Muyalakan ), as the formless (or Suk$ma) Pancak- 
sara, ” 18 0 “Srsti (creation) is in the drum ; Sthiti (Preserva¬ 
tion) is in the Abhaya hand; Samhara (destruction)is in the hand 
holding the axe; in the pressing foot is Tirobham (or 
hiding); and Anugraha (or blessing) in the uplifted foot ”. 187 
These explanations by Saint Tirumular are definitely for 
the purpose of satisfying men who would naturally desire to 
understand the symbolism involved in the form of Nataraja. 
In another place the same poet explains the different dances 
of Siva. He says “ The Lord of Tillai (Cidambaram) 
himself dances the Kodu Kotti, Pandam, Kodu, the eight 
making up the Samhara dance, the five dances and six 
dances ”. 188 The dances have been commented upon by 
Mr. Visvanatha Pillai as follows“ The Kodu Kotti 
is the dance after the destruction of everything; 
Panclam is the dance after the destruction of the three 
cities, wearing the ashes of those cities; Kodu, or 
Kapdlam, is the dance holding Brahma’s head in the 
hand; Samhara is the dance at the time of destruction. 
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It is composed of the eight dances of Sr§ti, Sthiti, Sankara , 
Tirobhava and Anugraha, and also of Muni- Tandava Anavarata - 
Tandava and Ananda-Tandava. The ‘five’ are Sivananda 
dance, Sundara dance, the golden city dance, the golden 
Cidambaram dance, and the wonderful dance. The six 
dances are, the five functions’ dances and the Ananda dance 
in the end.” 189 The real meaning of the above can be 
grasped only if it is borne in mind that real Ananda consists 
in the attainment of the imperishable. The only dancer 
therefore is the destroyer Siva. His destruction is itself not 
a single act, but is a series of acts, and therefore at every 
stage there is a different kind of dance. More than this 
need not be stated here. Anyone eager to know more 
may study the 9th Tantra of Tirumular with care. 

We find the Tevaram hymners alluding here and there 
to these dances of Siva. We may believe they knew the 
inner meaning of the symbolism of dances. 

Thus we can conclude that the constant references to 
the external characteristics of Siva were made by Sambandar 
and others because they had two motives—one was to remind 
knowing Bhaktas that they had to meditate upon the inner 
meanings of these allusions, and the other was to provoke 
thought and meditation in the minds of the people who did 
not know the inner explanations. In fact these details 
could not but have stimulated thought—in other words 
would have been objects of meditation enabling the Bhakla 
to grasp the real truth himself. When the thinking mind 
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gets solutions without any external aid, the solutions are 
sure to be better remembered and the impressions will there¬ 
fore be far more permanent and far more valuable than 
otherwise. 

Now, we may examine the Bhakti path proper that is 
advised by Sambandar through his Tevaram songs. There 
arc several songs of his where he directly urges people to 
worship God, and thus release themselves from their earthly 
fetters. Padigam 62 is one of such poems. There he says :— 
“O Foolish mind, do not allow days to pass. Serve Him, 
whose throat is adorned with the poison. Hear the praise 
of Siva. His name will remove all harm likely to befall us 
and our progeny. The god of Tirukkojili will ward off all 
evils, &c.” 190 Again in a poem relating to Sirkali, he says 
“Before you create for yourselves much trouble by thinking 
of your wealth, your children and such objects of desire, go 

to the good city of Kali, the dwelling place of..Siva, the 

god of gods”. 191 The manner of worship is indicated by 
allusions in various places to the different kinds of Abhisekas. 
He speaks of the abhisekas by honey, ghee, milk, curd, 
cocoanut juice, sugarcane juice, and the five products of 
the cow. 192 One stanza alludes to the Abhifeka by 
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Pancamrta . 193 One poem alludes to penance resorted to 
by people desirous of escaping the evils of this life. There 
Sambandar advises them to worship god as a means of 
realising their ends. The whole poem has the same purpose. 
VVe shall take up one stanza as a sample. “O, you who 
seek some place of penance for getting rid of this worldly 
life because you regard it as full of disease, and distress! Co 
and worship the god of Tunganai-Madam”. 19 4 This shows 
how the poet attached greater importance to worship than 
to penance and other things. He has special hymns glorify¬ 
ing the five letters as we have already seen, 19 5 and likewise 
he has sung one song on the sanctity of the sacred ashes. 
The prevalence of the Sahasranama or the thousand names 
in honour of Siva is also seen from several allusions to it. 19Sa 
The padigam on Mylaporc and other similar poems speak 
of the monthly and annual festivals. We have already 
referred to the dances and songs sung by Bhaklas , also the 
chanting of the Vedas. Sambandar speaks of such Bhaktas 
as the fortunate people. ! 9 3 Even Siddhas , that is, men who 
had developed spiritual powers by restraint of the senses and 
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other Yogic practices, were offering worship. 197 In another 
place, he calls these Bhaktas mad, that is, capable of becom¬ 
ing ecstatic in their religious fervour. 19 8 Thus the love- 
path or Bhakti-marga of those days was not in any way 
different from that pursued at the present day. In fact, it 
must have been prevalent from the earliest days. We may, 
however, believe, that the example of Sambandar, and the 
several miracles performed by him must have given a fresh 
impulse too strong to be resisted by the people. 


.. u<&&tr li am LJ on w & gl ib 
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CHAPTER IX 


APPAR 

We may now pass on to examine the songs of Appar so 
as to note his influence upon society. Appar and 
Sambandar were contemporaries, as is seen from the Periya 
Puranam, accounts about them. Both were god-inspired souls, 
who manifested their devotion by singing padigams which 
are of equal religious importance. But there is a difference. 
Appar was an old man and he attained to Siva’s grace not 
when he was a child, but when he had grown ripe. He had 
become a convert to Jainism and had even become one of 
its main advocates. It was then that he feil a victim to 
a disease which could not be cured. He therefore gave up 
Jainism and became a Siva Bhakta, as is reflected in his 
songs. Therefore we detect in Appar’s songs several traces 
of his superior learning. He was, judged from his songs, 
a much more learned man, than Sambandar, and we there¬ 
fore have more chance of understanding through his 
padigams the condition of Saivism prevalent in the land. 

The first of these relates to his conversion to Saivism. 
This is alluded to in very many songs one of which says 
“ The god of Arur who increased my sins and made me 
listen to the words of the Jains, who made me suffer and 
entering the inside of my inside removed my falsehood 
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(false doctrine), who visited me with disease, and then 
removed it so as to make me His servant.” 1 

There are some accounts of the Pallava king of the 
time having thrown him into a lime-kiln, compelled him to 
drink poisoned milk, sent an elephant to kill him, and 
also thrown him into the sea after tying him to a heavy 
stone. We do not have any definite allusion to these events 
by Appar himself. There arc some more, such as bringing 
Appudi AdigaJ’s son to life etc. It does not matter how far 
these accounts were true. There is no doubt that his was 
a very powerful personality, and that his songs were filled 
with religious emotion and high spiritual realisation. He 
must also have led an exemplary life as a Siva Dhakta. 
Hence lie must have, like Sambandar, attracted a host 
of followers, and shown the world the nobility involved in 
devoting oneself entirely to the service of god. Both these 
saints must have succeeded thoroughly in removing the 
doubts of sceptics, in putting an end to the influence of 
Jainism, and in creating a new school of Siva Bhaklas who 
would model their lives upon the lives of these Saints. 

Now let us examine the relevant details in Appar’s 
songs which throw additional light upon the condition of his 
times. It is unnecessary to go through those songs which 
resemble Sambandar’s in all particulars. The marked 
difference between Appar and Sambandar is, as stated 
above, the former’s deeper knowledge of Saiva Siddlianta 

1 Quq 5 ( 3 j 6 BgQgasr umsup&ndbLj u^Ql. 60 t rii (gahr 
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doctrines. He ends padigam 4 by singing that Arur is the 
seat of Him, who is beyond the Twenty-five (i.e the 25 
Tatvas).' 2 Here he refers to the 25 Tatvas of the Sahkhyas. 
He is careful not to say that Siva is the 26th Tatva , because 
he adopts elsewhere the Saiva category of 96 Tatvas. 2 * Siva 
is, according to him, beyond all of them. 

Both Sambandar and Appar praise the live letters. Both 
speak of the Mantra in relation to the Brahmans. But there is 
a difference. Sambandar says -“The final Mantra of the 
good Brahmans who raise the holy fire is the Pancak$ara”; 3 
but Appar says:—“The rare jewel of the Brahmana is the Veda 
with its six angas; the rare jewel for us is the” 4 Pahcaksara. 
In reading Sambandar’s song, we are not likely to notice 
the difference between the Brahmans believing in Saivism 
and the other Saivas. But it is quite clear in Appar’s song. 
We have, here, unmistakable evidence to show the existence 
of the class of Saivas standing side by side with the Brah¬ 
mans or the Andanar. The latter class could not all have 
been believers in Saivism; for some were Vaisnavas. that, 
is, worshippers of Visnu as the supreme, some were neutral 
having faith only in the Vedas, and some were believers in 
all the three, i.e., the Vedas, Siva and Visnu. The Saiva, 
whether he was a Brahman, or a non-Brahman, was a 

2 $gtU(g > ®GSr U Lj JD $>&IT §S)1 LDfT £ffj (T tD it lb 3j Qi LD LD IT G 66T . 4. 10. 

2a (LpUUgJ QpLlUg)j QpUiJ^i LSI ($(§($ LD &D LJ . 51. 3. 
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believer in the Veda, but a worshipper of Siva. He 
believed in the Veda because his doctrine was that the 
Vedas came from the mouth of Siva himself. 6 The Vais- 
nava had a similar doctrine, because he said that the Vedas 
were revealed by Visnu 6 The Saiva Brahman held the 
view that the Brahman who believed in the Veda had ulti¬ 
mately to seek the aid of Siva if he was to gain final release. 
That was why Sambandar said ‘The final Mantra of the 
pious Brahman is the Pancakeara\ Appar did not say 
anything like that, because he was not himself a Brahman, 
and was too good-natured a man to offend the sentiments 
of anybody. He therefore satisfied himself by saying “The 
Brahman’s jewel is the Veda. Ours is the Pancdksara” . In 
the next stanza, he says-.-“Though one does not have 
good birth, that which gives much good according to birth 
is the pancciksara ”. 7 This shows that he, like the rest of 
the fSaivas, believed that the Pancciksara was the common 
Mantra that could be given (by the Guru) to people of all 
castes. But Appar also says, herein, that the resulting 
benefit will be in keeping with the birth of the person who 
received the Mantra. It must be noticed that there is 
absolutely no mention of the superiority or inferiority of 
one caste to another, nor is there a condemnation of one 
sect in preference to another. That must have therefore 

0 effiflp&rr&sr rsirebai ir<5@ QeveiiGeujpi G eu pm a err. 7. 8. 

8 QiM&Q&ireir Geup j^rQeossr jScmeu utuihpeuGesr. 
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been the atttitude that pious believers in one religion had 
towards others. 

Padigam 14 gives evidence of Appar’s knowledge of the 
Puranas relating to Siva. The first speaks of the drinking 
of the poison. The second stanza narrates the story of Siva 
being the ‘ stambha', or the support of the whole universe, 
at the time of the pralaya or the great flood when everything 
gets dissolved except the one great God. In that state, says 
Appar, no god is capable of reaching it. Then it is called 
also ‘ Param ’. That ‘Param’ appeared before Brahma and 
Visnu, and could not be seen by either. That same is, he 
says, the god who became Siva. 8 Here what we have to 
notice is that Appar has the motive of making people under¬ 
stand three aspects of Siva. (1) The lower Siva, the func¬ 
tionary whose duty it was to dissolve the universe, (2) the 
higher form called Parapara where Siva appears in His bi¬ 
sexual form, i.e., as Siva and Sakti. This is the great jydtis 
of the Para aspect of Siva. Hence it has the name Paranjoti. 
It was that form that baffled, according to the Saiva, the 
comprehension of Brahma and Visnu. Sambandar, as we 
have seen, described this form in his description of god 
called Ekamba of Kanci. (3) Beyond even this form of 
jyotis or brilliance was the Stambha, or the pillar form, the 
great Skambha of the Atharva Veda. That cannot be 
described at all. That in fact is one way of expressing the 
Param or the Para-Brahmam. It is this that is referred to 

B [8 (T Q Gi] tr 6$ QffUETTETrLD 6W ip. Q/5® £LDLJLDg)l<oUU 
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here by Appar first. It is not a composite form of Sakti 
and Siva but is purely the Siva form (if it could be spoken 
of as having a form). In other words it is the Sivam of the 
Saiva Siddhantin. This idea is still further developed by 
Appar in the next stanza. It is worth while noticing its 
meaning because it shows that Appar was not ignorant of 
the Vaisnava conception of the higher Visnu He says . 
“Our sole refuge is that Murti (or god) who is beyond 
( Para) the boy (Visnu) residing in the banyan leaf (^aJ&u), 
who is Himself the little form of that brilliant being who 
swallowed the entire universe including this world and the 
celestial worlds. That brilliant being is again the mani¬ 
festation of the one highest form”. 9 Here Appar is careful 
not to call the Highest by the name of Siva or Visnu. He 
only marks the order of manifestation. First, there is the 
one-formed highest. Then it shows itself as Brilliance 
(, Paraninti ). Lastly, that Brilliance, takes the small form of the 
child on the leaf. That is spoken of as the higher Visnu by 
the Vaisnava. His greatness consists in swallowing up the 
entire universe, or in other words pervading and sustaining 
the universe. He is also conceived of as the great Narayana 
of the milk ocean. The first is, according to Appar, the 
sole refuge. He is very careful not call it by the name 
of Siva or Visnu, even in their higher manifestations. 
As ordinarily understood, the Vaisnava conception 

» .<,/<$ . & ILU.J IhJ <£ GIT IT 0 (Tlj Gil IT Q fS 6GT JD <$ Lfi G> GO !T 65T 
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stops short with Param-jyotis. So Appar identifies 
Narayana, or the higher Visnu, with the Brilliance or 
Paranjoti. But since, there is the Param beyond this 
Paranjoti (or Paraparai, according to Tirumular), Appar 
says that the Param is his final refuge. It is open to the 
great Vaisnava Alvars to identify that Param with the 
higher form of Narayana Himself, as it is to Eaivas like 
Appar to identify it with their Sivam. But Appar scrupu¬ 
lously avoids applying either the name of Sivam or Malta 
Visnu to it, for he knows that it is absurd to effect any 
differentiation in that highest form which is, in his own 
words, only Ekavuru or the One form. 

Incidentally, we are enabled also to understand the 
inner meaning of all the Saiva allusions about Visnu 
worshipping Siva and all the Vaisnava allusions, about Siva 
worshipping Visnu. The lower Siva (the functionary who 
takes equal place with Brahma and Visnu) has to regard 
Narayana (the Parapara of Tirumular, and the Paranjoti of 
the Tevaram hymners) as his superior. The lower Visnu 
has to worship the Ardhanarisvara form, or the Parathjyotii, 
or the Parapara, as his superior. But this higher Visnu and 
higher Siva are identical, and both have the Param beyond 
them. The Puranic allusions therefore are not contradic¬ 
tory. But, the Saiva or the Vaisnava who, in his devotion, 
identifies all manifestations of Siva or Visnu with the higher 
(i.e.. the Param and Paramjyotis ) forms may go wrong in his 
interpretation of the allusions with the result that the Saiva 
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will believe only in the Saiva Puranas, and the Vaisnavas 
in the Vciisn&v3. Purcineis. 

From the above explanation, it will be seen that Appar 
could not have been either ignorant, or intolerant, of the 
Vaisnava religion. The remaining stanzas mention the 
the Puranic incidents of the destruction of Tdrakasura, the 
three cities, Tama (when he went to take away the life of 
Markandiya), the Daksa sacrifice, etc. They do not need 
any special comment. There is a small point touched 
upon by Appar in a stanza where he says “ Those of you 
who are able to conquer your five Indriyas can see Him of 
the Mantra, Orhkara, if you think with concentration.” 11 
The idea is that beyond the Om none can sec anything. 
One can only get lost in the Highest. In that highest 
condition (called Siva-mukti by Sambandar), there is no 
duality, and so nothing can be said about seeing or not 
seeing. But if one desires to sec, one can do that in the 
stage immediately below the Highest (called Para-mukti by 
Tirumular as seen above). In that second stage, one can 
dwell in the Om, and Upa-Sanli will be gained by medita¬ 
tion on this mantra. 12 Here we see that both Appar and 
Sambandar are expressing a view which is consistent 
with that held by Tirumular. 


10 It is not necessary to regard the names of 'Para' and ‘ ParathjyOtis ’ as ot 
fundamental importance. Any other names may be used to indicate the same 
conceptions. I have preferred to use them because I have used them before and 
because the Teraram hymners and Tirumular use them. 
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The Guana practice of the Saiva is stated by Appar 
in a nut-shell in one stanza. He says:—“The Lord of 
Tiruppayarrur is capable of banishing all anger by 
causing enjoyment in the mind of those who restrain their 
senses, practise concentration, transcend their two houses 
(the Sthula and Suksma bodies), and unite the two (their 
Jivdtma with Siva)” 18 It is clear, therefore, that these are 
the things to be achieved by the Saivas. It is for the 
cultivation of this (Vairagya) or restraint, concentration, etc., 
that the different Sadhanas, Cary a, etc., arc prescribed for 
the Saiva. Appar evidently alludes to the Sadhanas when he 
says elsewhere “ He became all the Siva-paths in the minds 
of those who reflect.” 1 * 

Appar makes a pointed allusion to the Mohini form 
in which Visnu appeared, according to the Puranas, after 
the churning of the milk ocean. The story goes that Siva 
embraced Visnu in that form. This apparently silly story 
is made by Appar to yield its rich esoteric significance. 
He says “ To that God of brilliance, there is no consort 
other than Hari who is extolled by all the Devas as their 
god.” 10 The question will arise, “ Did not Siva have his 
consort (Jma ? The answer is that Umd is the consort ot 
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Mahesvara, the equal of the other functionaries, Visnu and 
Brahma. But this form of brilliance, or Paramjytdis, is 
Parapara (just inferior to Param or Sivam). There the deity 
is bi-sexual. The female aspect—to put it so—is the 
Visnu aspect, and the male aspect is the Siva aspect. The 
Saiva would regard this bi-sexual form (to put it crudely) 
as Ardhanarisvara. If a fitting name should be given to it, 
the name Harihara can be given. Hence it is that Sasta 
(the offspring of Siva and Mohini) is called Harihara Pulra, 
or the son of Harihara. Appar nicely says that Jyotis has 
no Devi. The Devi aspect in that composite form is repre¬ 
sented by Visnu. This very same idea he expresses with 
greater emphasis and perhaps more directly in another 
place where he says “ He (Siva) has, as one part of Him, 
Mayan (Visnu) who ate the earth.” 18 It is open to 
interpret this stanza as “ He had by his side Visnu.” But 
I feel that it is not what Appar intends because he (as well 
as Sambandar) always uses the expression Orupagam KondaP 
in the sense of ‘ having one part, or one half of Him.’ 17 It 
seems sufficiently clear that Appar wanted all Saivas to 
regard Visnu as only another aspect of Siva, whenever 
he wrote such lines. 

In a stanza about the god of Tiruvorriyur, he 
speaks about the existence of Siva in the body. He 
says:—“ The Lord of Orriyur is consciousness in the 
lorm of life which will be seated in the Alma by rare 

16 LD 6dVT SSlffl UJ 605T L. LL fT ILI GST JJ) 65T <2 (JU rriT U (T <55 fhl Q <56 IT GMT L. (T IT . 43. 7. 
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penance’.’ 18 The idea is that consciousness is roused 
by penance, and the Atma in the body becomes united with 
Siva seated there. Here Appar reveals his knowledge of 
the Tatvas according to the Saiva Siddhanta philosophy. 
These Tatvas are reckoned as 96. The 96 Tatvas are as 
follows :—24 Atma Tatvas, 10 Kadis, 5 Avasthds or condi¬ 
tions, 3 maids or impurities, 3 gunas ( Satva, Rajas and 
Tamas ), 3 Mandalas {Surya the Sun, Agni the Fire and Candra 
the moon), three humours ( Vada , Pitta and Slesma ), 
8 Vikaras or modifications {Kama, Krodha , Lobha , Moha, 
Mada, Matsarya , Dambha and Asilya), 6 Adharas, 1 D/iatus, 
10 Vdyus , 5 Kosas, 9 doorways. The 24 Alma Tatvas are the 
five elements ( Bhutas ), 5 Tanmdtras, {Sabda, etc.), 5 Ghana 
Indriyas, 5 Karmendriyas and 4 Karanas {Manas, Buddhi, Cilia 
and Ahahkara ) All these 96 relate to the body. Appar 
says that in different places. 19 Over and above 96, there 
are the five Kancukas or coverings. They are Kiyali, Kala, 
Kala, Raga and Vidyd. Appar alludes to these also just in 
the place where he alludes to the 96, which are of the body. 
He says :—“ The five enter the body and cause weariness to 
the 96 {tatvas of the body).”. 20 Thus it is seen that accord¬ 
ing to Appar, it is the 5 Kancukas that distress the body. 21 
(The five may be the five senses in the alternative). 

18 . pen$g>rr so irm ld reQ GufU-wpirSl 
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In many places Siva is spoken of as being in eight 
forms. 22 According to the Sanskrit interpretation of the 
term Asta murti (an epithet of Siva), the eight forms are 
those of the five elements, the sun, the moon and the 
sacrificing priest. 23 Very probably this was the sense in 
which Appar used it, for very often he alludes to Siva, 
becoming ‘ water, fire, earth, the sky, the beautiful shining 
lights (the sun and the moon),’ etc. 24 Whenever the 
Tevaram hymners use the expression ‘ Vediyan ’ for Siva, 
it is Siva as the Sacrificer that is meant. That is also the 
reason why Siva is given the sacred thread in the descrip¬ 
tions about him. Such descriptions are contrary to 
theories that Siva is a Dravidian deity, etc. If more proof 
were needed, we may examine one stanza of Appar where 
he says:—“ If the red god who has got the name Siva only 
for Himself will make me His servant, and, if I call Him 
by the name Bhava for several days, then He will appear 
before me thinking that I will not leave off calling Him, 
even if many days pass.” 28 It will be remembered that 
the expression ‘ Upavitine ’ appears even in the Salarudriya 
hymn of the Yajur Veda. So the conception starts from 
there. 

It is interesting to notice Appar calling Lord Siva by 
the name of ‘ Saiva.’ He says “ O, Deva Deva (Lord 
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of Lords) whose red lotus feet are worshipped by all, who 
has the black throat, O ! Saiva who holds the deer, the 
goat and the axe, who is the master of me, the dog, that 
has no knowledge although I have studied much, O father 
of Alavay”. 28 What is the object of Appar’s calling Siva 
by the name of ‘ Saiva ’? To me, it seems that he is thereby 
intending to show that in the form in which Siva appears 
as holding the deer, etc., he is only a Saiva, i.e., one who 
belongs to Sivam the highest and not Sivam itself. ‘ Saiva ’ 
means ‘ belonging to Siva’. The Siva Murti, or manifesta¬ 
tion, is only ‘ belonging to Sivam ’ and therefore inferior to 
the real ‘Sivam’ which is formless. 

In one place Appar states that the reason why Siva 
destroyed Daksa’s sacrifice was that Daksa did not have 
a knowledge of the Tantras or Agamas. He says:—To 
Saykkadu has come the Lord who blessed the Moon on the 
day on which He destroyed the sacrifice performed by 
Daksa, who was ignorant of the Tanlra ; on that day, Indra, 
Brahma, Agni and the eight Vasus praised and worshipped 
Him with Vedic mantras. 27 Here, the contrast between 
worship and sacrifice is brought into prominence. Daksa 
did not worship Siva; he only sacrificed, and so his sacrifice 
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was destroyed. Why did not Daksa worship Siva ? Appar 
says, he did not do so because he did not know the Tantra. 
He knew only the Mantra. The Tantra or the Agama alone 
would teach Upasana or worship. The Veda has two parts, 
the Ghana Kanda and the Karma Kanda , i.e., that portion 
which leads to knowledge and that which ordains the duty 
of performing sacrifices. The Agama it is that teaches the 
Bhakti path. That is the Tantra which was not known 
to Daksa. This seems to be the meaning of Appar. As for 
the use of the word Tantra to denote the Agamas, it is very 
well justified because many of the Agamas are called Tantras. 
E.g. In the Karanagama, the sub-divisions are called 
Karana Tantra, Pavana Tantra, Daurglya Tantra, 
Mahendra Tantra, Vima Tantra, Marana Tantra and 
l£ana Tantra. In the Ybgisagama, we have the Tara- 
tantra ; in the Cintiyagama, we have the Varna Tantra; 
in the Asitagama, the Parvati Tantra, in the Sahasragama, 
the Alamkara Tantra and so on. Thus it is clearly seen 
that Appar had a clear conception of the relative values of 
the Vedas and the Agamas. 

One of Appar’s stanzas reveals the practice of 
repeating the Agamas which must have prevailed during 
his time. He says:—“ Because of our loneliness, it is 
difficult for us to keep company with the dark ghosts. 
(So) my tongue will go on uttering the Agamas in the 
presence of its companion (the mind) to the accompani¬ 
ment of the music of the unrivalled Tiruvidai- 
marudur”. 28 The stanza is written in the erotic vein. 

20 giSommSlGOn idnLDu^ljbjyiT njj&lqiju (Su iu&G>6rr rr 
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The poet is like the sweet-heart who is abandoned by her 
lover (God), and has therefore to talk about her lover to the 
Pahgi or female companion. This talk about the lover is the 
Agama that Appar’s tongue utters. The idea is that Siva 
the lover who is always with his ghosts, is unseen by the 
Bhakta , and so the Bhakta has only ghosts as his companions. 
He cannot feel satisfied with that state of loneliness, and 
therefore seeks a companion to whom he utters his inward 
thoughts. The stanza is valuable to us as illustrating how 
Agamas were being uttered by Bhaktas like Appar 

Some of Appar’s songs are intended as advice to 
thinking minds about the manner in which they were to 
practise realisation. He says :—You can see the Kadamba 
youth’s (Subrahmanya’s) father (Siva), if you look for Him 
with the light of wisdom issuing forth from the wick of life, 
fed with the ghee of contemplation (s^mrirof) in the lamp 
of the mind within the house of your body” 29 This 
according to him is the method to be adopted for self-illumina¬ 
tion. That is fitted for the thoughtful person. Another 
similar poem is intended for the person who takes delight 
in agricultural operations. He says :—‘ Plough with truth ; 
plant the seed of desire (for knowledge) ; weed out untruth; 
irrigate the field with the water of patience ; supervise your 
work by looking into yourself; build the fence of good rules, 
(<$<$6y DharmaJ ; if you do these well, Siva gati will grow 
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there at once”. 30 There are several more of such stanzas, 
but we shall stop with one more so that we may see how he 
advises such Bhaktas as will find satisfaction only in formal 
worship. He says:—“ Regard your body as the temple, 
your mind as the worshipper, Truth as purity (needed for 
worship), the jewel of the mind (mana mani) as the Linga, 
love as the ghee, milk, etc. Perform Puja to Ha thus”. 31 

Whatever might be the counsel given by Appar to 
different sorts of people to suit their different degrees of 
development, his own faith was unshaken in the view that 
unless * the citta is made one-pointed, and the mantra 
of Sivaya Narnah is contemplated upon, God’s grace cannot 
be gained.” 32 He says, “ Through your grace, I have made 
my mouth shine by the utterance of Sivaya Narnah ; I have 
worn the sacred ashes. Give me $ivagati”. 33 
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Appar seems to have been very eager to remove all 
kinds of doubts that might have arisen in the minds of the 
Siva worshippers; for he says “ The same Punyam (Pure 
God) will be spoken of as the god of the elements”. 34 
It was quite likely that he had to give this teaching to those 
Brahmans who pinned their faith on sacrifices and the 
Vedas alone, and also to those Saivas who equally wrongly 
pinned their faith on the Siva Marga. He apparently 
addresses the former when he says :—“ What is the use of 
your troubling yourselves (to walk about here and there) 
with a stick, the grass ( darbha ), the Kurca (made of Darbha 
grass), the skin (deerskin) etc. ? O ! Lord of Mayiladuturai, 
is even the sacred thread needed for those who have under¬ 
stood?” 35 And for the purpose of making it clear that 
Siva would bless every one, whichever of the six Samayas 
or Margas he pursued, he says :—“ His (Siva’s) feet are 
capable of giving satisfaction to every one of the followers 
of the six Samayas. They are also capable of lifting up 
advanced Bhaktas to the beautiful path”. 38 This means 
that Appar regarded the Siva Neri or Marga as the highest; 
but on that account it ought not to be believed that Siva 
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would not bless the others. Again, he says that the giva 
of the Saiva Siddhantin was not different from the Siva 
of the Vedas. He says:—“His feet are those of Him 
who is called Svayambhu and Sthanu in the four Vedas . 87 
The motive of the saint to effect unity among the different 
schools of Siva Bhaktas is very evident in these explana¬ 
tions. 

In one stanza he speaks of Siva as incomprehensible. 
He says :—“ There is none who has seen the source of the 
Tatvas. Those who see the foremost Tatva do not really 
see (i.c., they sec themselves as different from the seen, and 
so their knowledge is imperfect). The Lord of Pugali is 
not capable of being known by those who do not become 
established in the source of the Tatvas.” 88 He explains 
the idea somewhat when he says, “ The Lord of Kanci is 
the music in the song, the sweetness in the fruit. He cannot 
be called male or female. He has no dimensions. His form 
is different. He is the lustre in the eyes”. 89 Justin the 
same manner in which sweetness is in the song, etc. Jsiva 
is, says Appar, in the thought or the mind. 40 Appar was in 
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favour of imparting instruction in the five letters even to 
ignorant people, for he was of opinion that Siva would 
appear (with his consort) in the minds of all who would 
utter the ‘five letters ’ and understand its significance 41 
The saint said this because he must have seen and heard of 
some of the Nayanars, and possibly others, who had gained 
real illumination in this way. Further, he paid more 
attention to practice than to panditry or pure intellectual 
scholarship. We find him reviling learned men who would 
not translate their views into action. “ O ! fools, who speak 
of various Sastras. Of what avail is your ancestry and 
family ? If you worship Siva saying that he (alone) is pure, 
you will gain His grace in a trice”. 42 

He was so very eager to spread the worship of Siva 
that he could not help over and over again asking people 
to do it. Love of god must be felt and manifested. That 
was his central teaching. “ Dance, weep, worship, sing”, 48 
said he. Again, ‘‘ O servants of god, who were, in your 
youth, deaf (to words of good counsel), save yourselves, 
now, when your body is bent with age, by worshipping the 
lord of Tiruvalanjuli”. 4 4 
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Padigam 203 is a poem where all the allusions are 
apparently to the Saiva Agamas, etc. Some of them are 
very easy to understand, while others are not. One of the 
stanzas seems to give an explanation of the five hoods of 
Siva’s one serpent. It says “ Five are the tatvas of that 
which is worn round the waist”. 48 The line can be under¬ 
stood in the light of Tirumular’s line which says ‘ the 
serpent is one, its hoods are five.’ The commentator of the 
latter explains the serpent to mean the Alma, and the hoods 
to mean the five senses. So the serpent is the Jivatma 
resting upon Siva, the Paramatma. This meaning is supported 
by the next line of the Tevaram stanza where Appar says 
that it is He (Siva) who became ‘ the five, the five and the 
separate (groups of) five. 46 The meaning is that Siva, 
Himself became the five Tanmatras, the five Karmendriyas, 
the five Gnanendriyas and other groups of five. These are 
the tatvas through which the Jivatma has worldly enjoyment, 
but when knowledge dawns upon the Jivatma, the senses are 
subdued and the Jivatma finds its resting-place in Paramatma 
or Siva. Thus, interpreted properly, Appar wants us to have 
this conception of the rather unseemly figure of Siva with 
the snake on his body. 

In certain places Appar reveals his high realisations ; 
e.g. he says :—“ I saw within myself the fragrance, the guru 
whom my mind seeks, the Devi whom my gunas worship, 
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and also the form of Siva living inside my heart ”. 47 
All the other stanzas in that poem are to the same effect ; 
the only difference being that the Siva that is seen inside 
the heart is described variously as ‘ brilliance ’ £ fullness ’ 
etc. Elsewhere he expresses regret that people do not 
meditate upon Siva and Jiva. iS He wants that people 
should practise the Sadhana of regarding everything as the 
manifestation of Siva . 49 As if to drive home this teaching, 
he says in another place “ He is Narayana, Brahma, the 
four Vedas, the completest Being, the Holiest, the Oldest, 
etc .” 50 He also wants that people should know that, 
though Siva is all these. He is none of these. So he says 
(elsewhere), “ He is without name, without birth, death or 
disease ”. 51 Everyone knows that these truths are not the 
monopoly of (the Saiva or the Vaisnava. It is these attri¬ 
butes that arc food for the spiritual reflection of every 
Hindu, to whichever sect he may belong. They have their 
origin in the Upanisads, and they have sunk deep in the 
minds of all Hindus. Whenever any Bhakta thinks of god. 
he imagines that his god (be it Ganapati, or Subrahmanya, 
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or&va orSurya or Visnu or Ambika), is the god of all 
gods, is without birth or death, and so on. In fact this 
is the underlying unity within the multiplicity of different 
worships in Hinduism. Appar is an advocate of Saivism. 
But like the true Hindu that he is, he does not want to get 
rid of this popular religious attitude because it is a correct 
wholesome one. So he explains in these stanzas, how 
Saivism is not in any way opposed to the popular notions. 
All paths leading to god are good paths, but the 3aiva will 
have his preference. He will call his path, the best of the 
best. Appar says “ Siva stands as the best of all good 
paths”. 52 

It will be unnecessary to take up for examination 
the several other references made by Appar to the Saivism 
of his time. It is enough to note that his deep religious 
fervour, thorough scholarship, exemplary life and mellifluous 
poetry were bound to have enormous influence over his 
contemporaries and advance the cause of Saivism by leaps 
and bounds. In combination with the other great 
luminary of his days (Sambandar), he may be said to have 
practically driven Jainism out of the Tamil land. 

The saints and others alluded to by Appar 

Before leaving Appar, we shall take stock of the 
Periya Puranam saints and others alluded to by him in 
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his songs so that we may conclude who among them must 
have lived before him. 

We have seen before that Appudi AdigaJ was his 
contemporary. He is referred to by name in a padigamp 2a 
In another place, we notice Appar praising giva by the 
name of Rajasimha. He says “ I have lovingly gathered 
to myself the beautiful Rajasimha, the beautiful Nandi of 
RameSvaram,” etc. 58 Here Appar may be referring to the 
god called Rajasimhe^vara in the temple called Kailasa- 
natha built by Narasimha Varman II Pallava, alias 
Rajasimha (C. 680-700 A.D.). 

CandeSvara Nayanar is referred to in several places, 
but one reference is sufficient for our purpose to show that 
his life-story had come to rank among the Puranas during 
the time of Appar. He said“ The Lord of Tiruvappadi 
showed his mercy to Candiyar who broke the leg of his 
father when he was disturbed in his worship of the Sthdvara 

(or fixed) form of......Siva”. 54 Similarly Ko-ccengan 

is also alluded to in numerous places; e.g., “ The Lord 

Kurukkai Virattam made the spider of Anaikka be born 
in the Coja dynasty as Ko-ccengan”. 55 The same poem 
has an allusion to Sakkiya Nayanar of the Periya Puranam. 
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It says “ He (Siva) made Sakkiyar, who had his porridge 
(kanji) only after worshipping the god by throwing a stone, 
give up eating rice got from paddy and rule the great 
Heavens.” 88 The next stanza contains an allusion to 
Kannappa Nayanar, 87 the 9th stanza of the same poem 
refers to the work of Kanampulla Nayanar. 87a As was 
noticed above, the first stanza of padigam 56 alludes to 
Sambandar being given by Siva 1000 gold pieces. 

The belief seems to have prevailed even then that the 
pralistha of the lihga at Ramesvara was the work of 
Sri Rama. The whole of poem 61 alludes to it. Appar 
describes himself as an old man in one of his songs. He 
says:—“ I do not attempt to get over my Karma , to prevent 
white hair growing on me”. 88 The traditional view about 
Appar is that he lived up to a very old age. According 
to the Periya puranam he did not marry, but we find him 
saying, in one of his songs t£ Being immersed in (thoughts 
about) my children and wife, I do not sec God”. 59 
Possibly he married and had children after he came back 
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to Saivism. He might have become in the end an out and 
out ascetic, giving up his grhastha atrama (life as house¬ 
holder). The story of Amarniti Nayanar of the Periya 
Puranam is mentioned in one stanza. 8 0 

In padigam 100, Appar alludes to one Bhoga Muni. 
He says :—“Krsna, Brahma, the moon, the sun and all the 
Devas did penance at your gate to have sight of you, the 
victor. Bhoga Muni of the slender twisted braid of hair is 
babbling. What may be your intention, O Ekamba of the 
shining braid of hair?”. 81 The meaning of this stanza 
is obscure. The first two lines are clear enough. They 
allude to the victory of Siva on the occasion of Daksa’s 
sacrifice. All the Devas had to acknowledge Siva’s might 
and had to experience grief and mortification. But what 
are we to understand about Bhoga Munivar’s babbling ? 
If we can find out who this Muni was, we can make some 
sense of this stanza. According to South Indian tradition 
there was one Bhoga Muni, a very great expert in the art 
of medicine and yoga, and in his name, many unauthen¬ 
ticated medical treatises are still current in the country. 
We may take it that though the books themselves are 
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spurious, there must have lived a saint who was an 
authority on medicine. Possibly he lived in the days of 
Appar in the city of Kanci. The padiguvn of Appar, in 
which the allusion is made, relates to the god of Kanci. 
The story about this Bhoga Munivar is that he was a 
native of China who came over to South India and studied 
medicine in diflcrent places. 62 That it was not impossible 

for Chinese travellers to come over to South India from 
China in those days in evidenced by the fact of Hiuen 
Tsang’s arrival. He lived, as we know, in the days of 
Appar. It was quite possible therefore that the South 
Indian tradition about Bhoga Munivar has a historical 
basis. If more information becomes available about the 
Chinese travellers and scholars who came to India in 
those days, it will be possible to investigate this question 
more satisfactorily. It is very likely that Bhoga Muni was 
not a Hindu, but a Buddhist. Naturally therefore Appar 
says, ‘ Bhoga Munivar is babbling ’. The idea is that 
when even such great beings like Brahma, Visnu and 
others were forced to acknowledge the greatness of 3iva, 
this foreigner was speaking words of seeming wisdom 
(possibly about Buddhism and its superiority). 08 

Appar refers to the Saint Nami Nandi AdigaJ of 
the Periya Puranam in the following words ‘‘ The wide 

02 An oral tradition current among modern 3iva Yogis. 

63 Perhaps the stanza may not mean so much. If the expression ‘Bhoga 
Munivar ’ merely meant ‘Saints enjoying bliss’, their tbabbling’ may be merely due 
to their ecstasy. As for the ‘slender braid of hair’* Munis are quite free to have either 
slender ones or thick ones. 
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world knows how Nambi Nandi lit the temple lamps with 
water instead of oil” 6 4 From this stanza; it is also seen 
that ‘ Nami Nandi ’ is only a corruption of ‘ Nambi Nandi’. 

The song about Tirumarperu expresses the local 
tradition that that was the place where Visnu asked 
Mahabali Cakravarti to give him land of the extent 
measured by three steps of Visnu. 

Some of the stories of the TiruvUaiyadal Puranam must 
have become current at the time of Appar, though they 
might have been grouped into the sixty-four of current 
tradition only much later. It is there that we get the story 
that one of the earliest Pandya kings was Siva himself. 
That must account for the fact that Siva is described by 
Appar as ‘ Tennavan ’ in padigarn 135. Appar says :— t: He is 
Tennavan, He is Siva who rules me.” 65 Appar alludes 
to the destruction of a thousand Jains in the place called 
Palayarai. 60 Thus the hostility between the Jains and the 
Hindus could not but have been very pronounced during 
Appar’s time. One stanza of Appar reveals that the local 
purana about the god of Trichinopoly having become a 
mother for the benefit of a pregnant woman was widely 
spread even during his time. 67 Poem No. 209 is entirely 

04 . Q g>rr mr L-dsr 15 ®$ 
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devoted to the Puranam about the Siva Linga. Similarly 
the poem No. 214 gives an account of what the poet calls 

the Adi Puranam. 

We notice that in Appar’s Ksetrakkovait-tirut-tandakam 
he mentions Perundurai 88 in the 2nd stanza. This^ raises 
the very important issue about the date of MamkkavaSagar, 
for according to the account about it, that was the shrine 
built by him in a place where there was no temple before. 
If this tradition is true, then certainly ManikkavaSagar must 
have been Appar’s contemporary or must have lived before 
him. The general trend of opinion till now is that 
ManikkavaSagar was later than Appar. We shall enquire 
into the question later on in greater detail. 

In padigam 301 Appar says “ Siva is He whose name 
is borne as an ornament by the kings who rule the world. 
When Appar speaks of Nila Vendar, we may take it that he 
refers only to the kings who bore Siva’s name. One of the 
characteristic names of Siva was ‘Jatila’ or Sadaiya 
because it has direct reference to the ‘ Jata ’ or tuft. But 
was there a Sadaiya contemporary of Appar ? Perhaps he 
was referring to Ranadhira, 70 son of Ninra Sir Nedumara 
Nayanar. In that case, Appar must have become very old 
when Ranadhira was king. Again, if we take it that Appar 
was referring to Pallava kings, we have two Parami^varas 
to whom he could have referred. 


69 Padigam No. 284. 

«» fieo(SM&$ir Liiflfira i6&srajrb<3(!rjrv(§ii> (Sureueirsirem. 301.6. 

70 Ef,i. Report , 1908, p. 66. 
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Another interesting detail that we get from Appar 
is his reference to the Sangam or the Tamil academy ; 
he says “ Siva is He who mounted the Sangam platform 
as a good poet, and gave the gold purse to Darumi”. 7 1 

The allusion here is to the story of the controversy 
between the Sangam poet Nakkirar and God Siva himself. 
It is narrated in the Tiruvilaiy tidal Puranam . 7a Briefly 
told the story is as follows:—Once a Pandya king felt that 
his queen’s hair had some kind of natural fragrance. 
A doubt crossed his mind as to whether human hair could 
have natural fragrance, or could be rendered fragrant only 
through art. Keeping this in mind, he went to the Sangam 
the next day and suspended a bag containing one thousand 
gold pieces telling the assembled poets that the sum was to 
be given as a prize to any one who would write a song 
clearing the doubt he had in his mind. Several attempts 
were made by several great poets, but none had any 
bearing upon what the monarch had in his mind. At that 
time, the temple priest Darumi, who was suffering from 
extreme poverty, requested god to help him out of his 
penury so that he might marry and have issue. The god 
gave him a song and asked him to go to the Sangam with 
it. The poem was not accepted by the Sangam poets, 
though the monarch was pleased with it. Nakkirar said 
that it contained a flaw. The poor priest did not know 

71 ibostu mL(j)u n 6007 <g) tu& &rj&Qia ft jb&w 
&($6ifl(l><!3S)&Tarrmr. 290 . 3 . 


73 Chapters 16 and 17 of Mahamahopadhyaya Swarninatha Iyer’s Edition. 
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what to do, and so he once again appealed to God Siva 
who thereupon went to the Sahgam, and cursed Nakk.rar 
for his conceit. Nakkirar was almost burn, up with the 
heat of Siva's third eye and he jumped into the lotus tank. 

, TUp nnrt Nakkirar, also, was later 

Darumi got the purse, lhe poet inakm , 

on pardoned. 


The song that was the subject-matter of all that 
controversy is stated in the Tiruvilaiyadd Purdnam to begin 
with the words ‘ Kongu tervalkkai’. That stanza is found 
grouped in the Sangam work called Kurmdogai ,, and it is 
stated that the author was Iraiyanar. Now ‘ Iraiyanar’ 
is the name applied by the Tamil scholars of the early 
centuries to God Siva (cf. Iraiyanar Agapporul). The 
stanza means “ O ! fair-winged bee, you spend your time 
gathering flower-dust! Do not speak out of love, but speak 
out the truth. Is there any among the flowers known to 
you that is more fragrant than the hair of this damsel who 
is most loving, has the grace of a peacock and has 


beautiful rows of teeth?” 7 3 


So far as our present purpose is concerned, we have 
merely to note that some of the stories of the Tiruvilaiyddal- 
puranam had already become widely current in the country 
during the time of Appar. 

jii die poem called Jlddivxi PifuUdixdo.gdVfi^ Appar 
gives an account of several temples in the Tamil country. 


78 Q <35 IT fhl (3) (og)IT <oll rr ijp 66 60) 65 ILI (Q @16S) JD gj gjl lb l3 

airing Q&uurr§i Q ld t ifi (3 id rr 

uil9g6Iiu$] Q<$Lp@)iLj (biLlSIgst lm3gOiu jb 
Q&jfiQlU llSljBJD iflanGU 

arjfliUGii QpGrrGwrr fiiujfi iLfib y(2 qj. Kufundogai, St. 2. 

7 4 Padigam. 285. 
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He divides them into several groups according to their 
names. In the first stanza he speaks of the Pallis, in the 
second, of the Virattanams, in the third, of the Kudis, in 
the fourth of the 0rs, and in the fifth of the Kdyils. In 
speaking of the kdyils, he speaks of the ‘ Perungoyil seventy 
and eight’. There he seems to be referring to the seventy 
and odd temples erected, according to the Periyatirumoli by 
Ko-ccengan. 7 5 It is to be remembered that all the temples 
built by Ko-ccengan were built of brick, and not of stone. 
In the 6th stanza, Appar speaks of the Kadus, in the 7th of 
the Vayils, in the 8th of the 5 urams, in the 9th of the Malais, 
in the 10th of the Kulams and Kalams and in the 11th of 
the Turais. Once again, there is a mention of Perundurai, 
the place of importance in connection with Manikka 
va^agar. 

Let us now pass on to the investigation of Manikka- 
vaSagar’s date. 


78 Periya Tirumoli VI, 6.8. 




CHAPTER XII 


MA1HKKAVASAGAR 
i. The Dale of Manikkavasagar 

Manikkava^agar, the author of the Tiruvasagam, is one 
of the four Samayacaryas , the others being Sambandar, 
Sundarar and Appar. The date of this saint is very much 
disputed, but at present the theory prevails that he came 
after Sundarar who is believed to be of the eighth century 
A.D. He is therfore assigned to the ninth century A.D. 
But I do not find it possible to accept this conclusion, and 
so I shall re-examine the whole position. 

The reasons leading to the view that Manikkavasagar 
came after Sundaramurti have all been thoroughly stated 
by the late Mr. Srinivasa Pillai, the author of the Tamil 
Varalaru. So, the best way of approaching the problem is 
to take up his line of argument for careful scrutiny. 

First he gives reasons to prove that ManikkavaSagar 
could not have lived in the days of the Sangam. He 
rightly states that if the saint lived in that age, his name 
ought to have been mentioned along with the several 
Sangam poets. That is not found to be the case. He also 
points out that Nakkirar was the chief of the poets of the 
Sangain age. The Tiruvilaiyadal Puranam of Paranjoti 
Munivar says that the Pandya king of the time of Nakkirar 
was Senbaga Maran. ManikkavaSagar’s contemporary 
king, according to the same authority was Arimardana 
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Pandyan. The latter was the 16th in descent from 
Senbaga Maran. 1 Thus, if the TiruvUaiyadal Puranam 
is true, Nakkirar lived sixteen generations before 
Manikkava^agar. Here Srinivasa PiJJai has accepted the 
story of the Tiruvilaiyadal Puranam for chronological pur¬ 
poses ; but he has not done that fully. If we allow roughly 
twenty-five years for each generation of Pandya kings, we 
get 16x25 or nearly four hundred years as the interval 
between Nakkirar and Manikkava^agar. Knowing as we 
do that Nakkirar was the contemporary of Talaiyalanga- 
nattuppandyan, whom Dr. S. K. Aiyangar has placed about 
the close of the second century A.D., we can see that 
Manikkava^agar must have, by this calculation, lived about 
the close of the sixth century A.I)., or the beginning of the 
seventh. That means that he must have been the 
contemporary of Appar and Sambandar. This point has 
not been touched upon by Mr. Srinivasa Pillai. He has 
contented himself with merely stating that Manikkava^agar 
could not have lived in the time of the £angam and to that 
extent he is correct. 

Next, Mr. Pillai examines the question as to whether 
ManikkavaSagar lived after, or before, the Tevaram hymners. 
He gives several arguments to establish his conclusion that 
Ma$ikkava6agar was later in point of time. In the beginn¬ 
ing, he attacks all his opponents’ arguments which go to 
prove that Manikkava^agar lived before the three others. 
We shall follow his statements and criticisms one after 
another. 


1 Srinivasa PiJJai, TamiJ Varalaru , p. 68. 
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Arguments to show that Mamkkavasagar was earlier.- 
(!) In Sundaramurti’s Tiruttonda-ttogai, there is the 
expression ‘ Poyyadimai Illada pulavar ’ which may be taken 
to refer to Mamkkavasagar. The meaning of the expression 
is “ The poet (or poets) who is (or are) no false servant 
(or servants) of God”. Srinivasa Pijlai objects to taking 
this expression as referring to ManikkavaSagar. He is right 
in stating that this could not be taken to be proof of 
ManikkavaSagar’s living before Sundarar. The expression 
is ambiguous. It may apply to one individual or to many 
individuals. Very probably it refers to many. Mr. Srinivasa 
Pillai states that it was the Sangam poets that are thus 
referred to. He gives valid reasons in support of his view 
by citing some stanzas from Nambi Andar Nambi and the 
Periya Puranam. We must acknowledge the force of his 
argument. It is quite probable that Sundaramurti did not 
think of Manikkava^agar when he wrote this line. 

2. Appar says in one of his padigams “ The Kuda 
Mula Nandi was made VaSaka by Siva.” 2 Mr. Pillai says 
that this expression Va^aka does not mean ManikkavaSagar 
and adduces various kinds of arguments to prove his conten¬ 
tion. 8 So much of reasoning does not seem to be necessary. 
He is right in his condemnation. The object of Appar 
seems to be merely to say that on one occasion he 
made Nandi play upon the musical instrument called 


8 0L(7/)/p r5rh$E&&5T G1JT6 F6S0«c55 Q«/T GttT UfT (LI . 310. 11. 

8 Srinivasa Pillai, pp. 71-79. 
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the ‘Kuda mula’. There are several stories about Siva, 
and it is just likely that Nandi had this function to discharge 
on one occasion. This reference by Appar cannot be taken 
to support the theory that Manikkava^agar lived before 
Appar. 

3. In the padigam by Appar on Tiruvarur, the saint 
speaks of Siva as “ He who can convert jackals into horses”. 4 
This is clearly a reference to the one most prominent 
incident in the life of Manikkavasagar. Mr. PiJJai states 
that Appar was merely stating that god Siva was capable of 
doing all jkinds of miracles. This is a very unsatisfactory 
explanation. The argument loses much of its force if we 
say that a general meaning is conveyed when a particular 
statement is made. If Appar wanted to say something in 
general terms, he could have done so as he actually does, 
when he says that Siva was capable of transforming the men 
of hell into Gods, the dwellers of Svarga. Here, on the 
other hand, he docs refer to one occasion when Siva 
converted jackals into horses. If we can point to a story 
other than that of Manikkavaiagar, where such a miracle 
was effected, we may say that Appar might have referred 
to that. But strangely enough, in the whole of the Saiva 
tradition there is only this single instance when Siva converts 
jackals into horses. It is obvious, therefore, that Mr. Pijlai 
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here vainly attempts to get over a real difficulty. Let us 
see how he tries to get over it. He says ‘ If Appar refers to 
ManikkavaSagar’s incident, what are the other stones 
referred to by the other statements made by Appar m the 
verse ?” But feeling that this is a foolish question, he 
abruptly says “ There are also people who explain that 
each one of these alludes to a story. Their explanation 
only provokes laughter.” This is nothing but an acknow¬ 
ledgement that he has no argument of his own. If stories 
are cited explaining the allusions, what more is needed ? 
Then lie seeks refuge in Tamil grammar. He says “Instead 
of saying ‘ He made jackals into horses, etc. , Appar says 
‘ He is capable of making jackals into horses, etc.’, So it is 
clear that he is not stating what actually took place, and 
that Appar hereby wanted only to show the several miracles 
that Siva is capable of doing.” Mr. Srinivasa Pillai ignores 
here the fact that Appar frequently uses this style of 
expression in various other placess to allude to past events, 
e.g. when alluding to Siva’s dance in which he destroyed 
the anger of Ka}i. 5 

Then Mr. Pillai says: “If Appar wanted to allude 
to ManikkavaSagar, why could he not mention him by 
name?” This is to assume that whenever any allusion is 
made, the name also should be mentioned. Does Appar 
refer to Amarniti Nayanar by name when he alludes to 
him in 98. 7 ? 

0 (§GS)ip&&ir®fl QeuwGairuib urhi&uuQuutrar. 

Padigam, 101. 2. 
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The remaining portion of the argument by Mr. Pillai 
on this point is similar. Out of respect for the reader’s 
patience, I do not proceed further. It is enough to state 
that hitherto none has satisfactorily explained away Appar’s 
allusion to this incident. We have therefore to bear this in 
mind when we fix ManikkavaSagar’s date. 

4. Next Mr. Pillai proceeds to state that the expression 
‘ Mangalava^akar ’ appearing in Appar’s padigam on 
Tiruvi4aiyamangai, cannot refer to Manikkava^agar. Very 
probably he is right. But it would have been better if 
Mr. Pillai had given his own interpretation of this obscure 
stanza. ‘ Mangala VaSakar ’ may be explained as ‘ those 
who speak words of auspiciousness’, and so may be made 
to apply to all those who chanted hymns, or sang songs in 
honour of god. Appar has described these singers as 
having in their hands * Kusai ’ and ‘ Kdd(im. ,a Now, ‘Kusai 
may mean the darbha (Bot. Poa Cynosuroides ) grass. ‘ Kosam ’ 
may be taken to mean a f hvmn-book’. 

Then M. PiUai notices a few more possible objections 
to his view, and proceeds to give a lengthy condemnation of 
the authenticity of the Tiruvilaiyadal Puranam and the 
comparatively superior historical value that ought to be 
attached to the Periya Puranam 7 All that is beside the 


• 068)<5F ILf LD fhJ&D& UJi JD (o <55 IT &(Lp fhJ Q <55 /T6WTL .Gti 61/ 
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point for our present purpose. Let us now see his chief 
constructive arguments. 

First he says that the Tiruvasagain of Manikkava^agar 
is the 8th of the Timmurais , the first seven being the 
Tevaram of Sambandar, Appar and Sundarar. Again, the 
practice in the Tamil country is, (he says), to sing the 
Tiruvasagam last i.e. only after the Tevarams are sung. So, it 
is possible that from the beginning the Tamils knew that 
Manikkava^agar came last. 

In reply to the above, it must be stated that this does 
not seem to be a proper way of ascertaining the chronology 
of these four Samayacaryas. We can never be sure that 
chronology was in the minds of those who established the 
practice of reciting texts from the sacred writings. If so, 
Appar was the earliest of the four, and the 4 first few 
Tirumurais must have been his. On the other hand, we find 
him placed after Sambandar. 

2. Then M. Pillai says that because Manikkava&agar 
was not mentioned by Sundaramurti along with the other 
Tonclar in the Tiruttondatloga z, Sundarar must have preceded 
ManikkavaSagar. The point to be noticed here is that there 
is no warrant in assuming that Sundarar made an exhaus¬ 
tive list of all the Tonclar, etc. whose lives were known to 
him. He docs not say so in any place. He just gave out the 
names of some as examples of true Bliaktas. This will be 
clear if we analyse the list. For instance, we find Sundarar 
including the names of his father Sadaiya Nayanar and 
his mother Hdi Giianiyar. Why was not the name of 
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Sambandar’s father included although it is well-known 
that the pious soul was carrying his inspired son on his 
shoulders from temple to temple till the pearl palanquin 
was given by God ? Again, why should poor Tilakavatiyar, 
Appar’s sister, and, in fact Guru, be left out? Likewise, 
Ceraman Perumal’s father could have been included also, 
for the Periya Puranam says that he was also a saint. If 
^iruttondar was a saint his wife was equally a saint, for did 
she not hold the boy ^iraja, and willingly consent to the 
cooking of her son? Was IJaiyan Kudi Mara Nayanar’s 
wife, who counselled the gathering of the paddy already 
sown in the fields, less of a saint than her husband ? If it is 
objected that the wife need not be separately mentioned 
when the husband was mentioned, Mangayarkara^iyar, 
the queen of Ninra Sir Nedu Mara Nayanar need not have 
been specially mentioned. The real fact to be borne in mind 
is that Sundarar did not pretend to give exhaustively a list of 
all these saints. Surely, there were several more. Sekkilar 
attached very great importance to the words of the 
Tiruttond attogai, and wrote out a history of those who were 
mentioned in that padigam , and omitted the rest. No more 
importance than this should be attached to the Tirutlonda- 
ttogai as an exhaustive list of devotees. That poem was one 
like the padigams of Sundarar (and others) on the shrines. 
Can any one say that there were not in the Tamil country 
more shrines known to the Tevaram hymners than those 
mentioned in Sundarar’s Urttogai or list of towns? In that 
poem we do not have a mention of Madura or Shiyali. 
Are we to say therefore that Sundarar either did not know 
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or had no respect for them ? Such an argument by 
Mr. PiJJai, therefore, is not valid and does not help 
him very far. 

Another argument of Mr. Pillai has made a great appeal 
to scholars, and that has been at present taken to be proof 
positive of Manikkava^agar having lived in the ninth 
century A.D. This argument is based upon two stanzas 
of ManikkavaSagar appearing in his Tirukkovaiyar where 
the name Varaguna appears. The stanzas are as follow :— 

“ Though it advances against the enemy’s army, the 
car of him who is like a lion will not stay in a strange 
place. He of Gidambaram, who is praised by the Pandya 
Varaguna , is the oldest of the Devas. His consort similarly 
has not any other god before her”. 8 

“ To-day, His (Siva’s) face appears beautiful after 
destroying the great wall (of the three cities). It shows 
His great wrath through the eye (of the forehead) which 
resembles the fish (Hag) planted on the mountain (the 
Himalayas), by the lord of black, tall, furious elements, 
Varaguna, who praises Cidambaram, (the seat) of Him, 
(Siva) who wears in His braid the waters of the Ganges.” 9 

8 LD&rstiTGum QjDLb(ipctor(oLDjb Q&eb&jLnrruSi)< 3 )i id it 60 if! (3 iu 
/D6orwr<si)®>rG> f (nir q jo <£ a) a60 Q&6060ir gj oj(T(V jG55r(QS)ii> 

Q jzdsrm 6u(3m j&gi ®jbjoibusop^rrdtr ldjd 60 )jd^ (3g<suiraQa6b60ir 
(ipmosi'61I6ST Qp6VG065T(!5S)(i>r$ ID JT) (3 (fTJ IT Q J5 ILI 60 (If 65T 65T 60 (3 61T . 

Tirukkoraivar. 306 . 
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The construction of the stanza is complicated, yet it is 
clear that Varaguna is described as having planted the 
fish emblem of the Pandyas on the high mountains, (the 
Himalayas). Again, we find that ManikkavaSagar is here 
linking up the name of the Pandya king, Varaguna, with 
Cidambaram, the Cola capital. Thus it might mean that, 
at the time Manikkava^agar wrote, the Cola capital was 
under the control of the Pandyas. There might have been 
a Cola on the Cola throne; but, it is clear that the Cola 
was a less powerful ruler than the Pandya. We may also 
infer that Varaguna had some claim upon the Cola throne 
also. These are matters which call for investigation. But 
before proceeding upon that task, let us see what Air. 1 illai 
makes of this reference to Varaguna. He concludes rather 
abruptly that this Varaguna was none other than the 
Varaguna of A.D. 862—863. 10 He also infers that the 
Varaguna praised by Pattinattu Pillaiyar was the same 
person of A.D. 862—863. Like-wise, he identifies that 
Pandya with the Varaguna praised by Nambi Andar 
Nambi. 11 Mr. Srinivasa Pillai believes that it is the 
same person who is mentioned in two chapters of the 
Tiruvilaiyadal Puranam. Hence, it is clear that in the opinion 
of Mr. Pillai, there was only one Varaguna Pandya who 
deserved all these praises by Saiva poets, and that the 
Varaguija in question was none other than the Varaguna 
of A.D. 862—863 mentioned in the Sinnamanur plates. 
Let us examine this point critically. 

10 Annual Report, Epigraphy. 1908. pp. 66. 

i» Srinivasa Pillai, pp. 181-183. 
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First, as regards the allusion to Varaguna Devar in 
Pattinattup Pillai’s song on Tiruvidai-Marudur, it is very 
doubtful if the poet alludes to the Pandya Varaguna who 
got over his curse (according to the Tiruvilaiyadal Puranam) 
by seeing Siva in that shrine ; for the poet’s words have 
nothing to indicate that incident. Fie says : “ With the 

determination of giving god what He asked for, Varaguna 
Deva, in his great love, gave with devotion, the beautiful 
Devi (his wife).” 12 We do not have it stated anywhere in 
the Tiruvilaiyadal Puranam that Varaguna Pandya gave his 
wife to God Siva. On the other hand, we have a story to 
that effect in the Periya Puranam about a saint called 
Iyarpagai Nayanar, a Vai^ya of Kaverippumpattinam. 
If Pattinattar (of the same place) was referring to that 
incident, the inference would be that the real name of 
Iyarpagai was Varaguna Deva. Thus this Varaguna 
Deva would have nothing to do with Varaguna Pandya. 

As regards Nambi Andar Nambi’s allusion, 
stanza 62 of his Koyil Tiruppanniyar Viruttam has the 
name Varaguna. Its meaning is 2 the feet of the Dancer 
at Gidambaram are on the head of Varaguna, who 
went to the battle-field wearing sacred ashes and finding 
that the enemy’s arrows were piercing his feet, said 
‘ let the arrows pierce these feet (of mine) which do 


12 eSlQ^ibL^m Qafr®<£(>va uirib u it jbQ&dsrgj 
G> /dgSIgviuu uiflei] l.gst Q a rr 
QurfhUGU&T l5)66T GUlT(&j65Vr Q gGUqjjlb. 

Pattinattar Mumma^ikkovai; St. 28. 
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not have sacred ashes on them.” 19 From this allusion 
we find that the Varaguna, evidently a king, was a Siva 
Bhakta. But how are we to say that he was the Varaguna 
who got over his curse ? Even if he was, how are we to say 
that he was Varaguna of A.D. 862 ? 

It is to be noted here that Mr. Pillai has failed to 
notice that Manikkavaiagar has referred to another 
Pandya king whose name appears in the Pandya charters. 
He says in his Porrittiruvagaval : “ Praise Arikesari of great 

learning.” 13a Thus in discussing the date of Manikka¬ 
vaiagar, we must take notice of both these names— 
Arikesari and Varaguna. 

Mr. Pillai says that Manikkavaiagar alludes to 
Varaguna when he says in the Porrittiruvagaval “O (Siva) 
who gave the upward path to the Pandya, and prevented 
him from going to hell or heaven or this world”. 14 There 
is nothing to show that the reference is to Varaguna. It 
would apply equally appropriately to Ninra Sir Nedumaran 
who was Arikesari by name. 

Yet another argument brought forward by Mr^PiJlai, 
is that Manikkavaiagar knew the Mayavadam or Ekatma 
Vada, which according to him, was not prevalent in the 


18 Quirif.(2iLJir 1 lu^Su^eo 
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Tamil country before the ninth century. He says that this 
doctrine flourished only after the days of Sankara (whom he 
dates in the ninth century), and that Sambandar and 
Appar did not know it. Manikkava^agar refers in the 
Porriltiruvagaval to the storm of Maya Vada raging in the 
country. ! 5 This argument was advanced by the learned 
Mr. PiJJai in a moment of carelessness. Appar says in 
pa dvgam 31 “I am not capable of knowing Maya, etc.” 16 
Again in padxgam 170. 4 he says “Leaving all Maya and 
removing darkness ctc.” 16a It is difficult to think of a time 
when the doctrine of Maya was not known in the Tamil 
country. 17 

Equally wrong is his theory that the Agamas were not 
known in the Tamil country before the days of the 
Santanacaryas. The Adi iSaivas were people who were 
expected to have a knowledge of the Tamil Agamas. They 
were mostly the Piijakas of the temples. If then Mr. PiJJai 
could prove that there was no temple-worship in the Tamil 
country before Manikkava.4agar, he could say that before 
Manikkava^agar’s time, the Agamas had not spread in the 
country. There are a few more similar arguments which 
may be dismissed as being unworthy of serious refutation. 

Now let us proceed to arrive at our conclusion about 
M a nikkava.4agar’s date. We have noticed above that the 

LfilbdM lp-lU LD fr U.J IT loll fT <f£ Q LD MT (fi)l (&> 
df6<WL g g lp_ <£ gj. p. 10;j # 

10 LD IP U 1 pi <o$) <£ UJ /fill! IDLT lKSu&T &S)LD UJ6bQ& fr bWr LD&5T Gjg)<!8S){5l. 31 . 7 . 

1 0a LDfT UjQlDGOGOU (ip JT) JT) gGI lL Ip. 0 IhJ dE 
17 Mr. PiJJai, pp. 104. 5. 
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poet refers to a Varaguna, and also to an Arikesari. It is 
quite possible for a poet to refer to a king without being his 
contemporary. But, investigators usually proceed on the 
assumption that, other circumstances favouring, such 
references may be to contemporary monarchs. If so, 
Manikkava^agar might have been the contemporary of a 
Varaguna and also of an Arikesari. The 'Tiruvilaiyudnl 
Puranam also states that the saint was a minister of one 
Arimardana Pandya. 18 His name is obviously a title 
meaning £ one who (crushes) overthrows enemies.’ 

When we turn to the Velvikkudi plates we find that 
there was a period of the Kalabhra interregnum. That 
was the time when much confusion prevailed in the country, 
and the Sahgarn and its good work were somewhat 
unsettled. This is seen from the tact that the Sangam 
literature is at best a piece of mutilated literature. Severa 
songs of the Paripadal are lost. The kings in whose times 
the collections were made are not known. We hear of one 
Purikko as the king who grouped the Kurundogai. Who he 
was and when he lived, it is impossible to say. If the 
Pandya rule had been continuous and undisturbed, there 
would have been no difficulty in obtaining these details. The 
date assigned by Dr. S. K. Aiyangar to the days of the 
Sangam greatness admirably fits in with our hypothesis. 
Relying upon the Gajabahu synchronism, he holds the view 
that the close of the 2nd century A.D. (roughly 200 A.D.) 
marks the days of Nakkirar and others. Assigning twenty- 

15 (gjgjgjan&G! ili ir it rflatpQ& iu tu/dlii {sguit Q&dsrj/jhuibu evifl 
tDir&pasr uirmri^iugsr (S&tl® eu it euip@gi■ Parafijoti, 08.0. 
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five years on the average to fifteen Pandya monarchs of the 
Kajabhra period, we have to add about 350 years or more. 
Assuming that Kadungon came to the throne about 
550 A.D. his son Mara Varman could have mounted the 
throne in 575 A.D.; $eliyan Sendan in 600, and Sambandar’s 
contemporary Arikesari, victor of Nelveli in roughly 
625 A.D. That fits in with the date arrived at for him 
through the synchronism of the war against Vatapi. 

Now if we examine the Sinnamanur plates, we can 
gain some support for our conclusions. The earlier lines 
of the Tamil verses mention many achievements of the 
different Pandyas, some of which are mentioned in the 
Tiruvilaiyadal Puranam. Lines 89 and 90 speak of depriving 
Indra of his necklace. This is the story of the 14th Tiru¬ 
vilaiyadal. Lines 97 and 98 allude to the carving of the 
fish, tiger and bow emblems on the Himalayas; this is 
mentioned in the 15th Tiruvijaiyadal. Line 91 speaks of 
throwing the javelin or the spear into the sea. This is the 
story of the 13th Tiruvilaiyadal. All these and many more 
are said to have been accomplished before the victory at 
Talaiyalanganam. That battle is mentioned in line 100. 
The description given there corresponds to the descrip¬ 
tion of the same in fJangam literature in the allusion to 
the death of both the Cera and the Coja kings. The 
next achievement spoken of is the translating of Maha- 
bharatam into Tamil. When we remember that the Kappu 
verses, or the propitiatory verses of the Aham, the 
Puram and the Kurundogai arc written by a poet who is 
called Baratam-padiya Perumdevanar, it is clear that 
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this poet lived to write them after the battle of 
Talaiyalanganam; and that these books at least were 
compiled immediately after Talaiyalanganattup-Pandyan. 
Next comes, in lines 102 and 103, the establishment 
of the Sangam in Madura. Thus it is seen that the 
Sangam was established after the Bharatam was rendered 
into Tamil. Most probably that happened at the time 
that the Sangam was established, and the old works were 
collected and given the hall-mark of the Sangam. Then 
there is the line stating that Maharajas and Sarva 
Bhaumas ruled over the world and died. 19 This shows 
that there were some great kings, evidently the Pandyas, 
who ruled over ‘ the earth ’ for some time. The Sinna- 
manur plates do not mention any of their achievements 
because that was the period of the Kalabhra interregnum 
and nothing was definitely known about what happened at 
that time. Then abruptly the plate passes on to speak 
of Arikesari who won the battle of Nelveli. That was 
Ninra Sir Nedumaran. 

Thus we see from the above that the order of events 
was this t—(1) The battle of Talaiyalanganam; (2) the 
establishment of the Sangam ; and the translation of the 
Bharatam into Tamil; (3) The Kalabhra interregnum 

when Maharajas and Sarvabhaumas ruled and died; (4) 
the rise of the new Pandyas, one of whom was Arikesari 
who won the battle of Nelveli. As already noticed, 
Nakkirar sang of the battle of Talaiyalanganam and was 
one of the Sangam poets. 


19 LD&rrir tr ggqjjib aoirirojQusn llqjS LDmri—GOiij <$/r 
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If wc examine the relevant details available in the 
31st Tiruvilaiyadal, wc see that at the time of a Pandya 
Kula-Bhusana, there was a great famine for want of rain 
and people suffered very much. The king distributed much 
gold, so his treasures got exhausted thereby. Then god 
appeared before him in the form of a religious devotee and 
gave him an inexhaustible purse. The king ornamented 
the temple, and gave large presents to the Brahmans. The 
account runs as follows :— u With the gold which grew 
without limit, he covered both the inside and outside of the 
temple tall enough to tear the sky, and made the six-footed 
pedestal, the lofty jiag-stajf and the high gate 5 ’. 20 It is this 
that, I believe, is alluded to in lines 99 and 100 of the 
Sinnamanur plates. The inscription runs thus:—Adum- 
pa.4i noy nadakarri ambor citram uyariyum ” which means 
(who) removed the killing famine from the land, and 
raised the beautiful gold flag-staff.” Now, Citram means 
several things. Because wc have the word uyari c raised ’, 
we must interpret the gold ornamentation ( Citram ) to mean 
the gold flag-staff, or the gold covered go pur am . In any 
case, the inscription unmistakably refers to this incident 
mentioned in the Tiruvilaiyadal in connection with Kula 
Bhusana. 

This incident of raising the gold-flag (or tower) is 
stated in the inscription along with the victory of 
Talaiyalanganam, and we may therefore infer that Kula 
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Bhusana was only another name for Talaiyalanganattu 
Nedunjeliyan. 

Examining the inscription still further, we see that his 
predecessor is spoken of as having carved the fish, tiger 
and bow emblems on the Himalayas. The text runs 
“ Vendaliya Suram pokkiyum va^aiyil makayal puli silai 
vada varai nerriyil varaindum ’’ (lines 98-99.) We have 
seen before that Manikkava^agar attributes this achieve¬ 
ment to one whom he calls Varaguna. The Tiruvilaiyadal 
Puranam says that Kula Bhusana’s father was Anantaguna 
(29th Tiru. St. 38). It appears very likely therefore that 
Varaguna and Anantaguna refer to the same individual. 
The text of the inscription mentions the carving of the 
emblems on the northern mountain after defeating several 
monarchs. We know that the Silappadikaram mentions one 
Pandya king as having undertken an expedition to the 
Himalayas. 2 1 It must have been on that occasion that this 
carving of the emblems was effected. We know that the 
Silappadikaram is intended partly to glorify the achievements 
of Scnguttuvan, and so we may infer that this achievement 
of the Pandya king should have taken place before the days 
of Seran Senguttuvan, or when Senguttu van was vcr Y 
young, that is, before he himself went to the north for 
bringing the stone for erecting the image of Pattini. 
Senguttuvan had ruled for more than forty-five years when 
he went north. This is seen from a statement made by 


2 1 
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Madala Maraiyon to 3enguttuvan, 2 2 that the king had 
then ruled for fifty years. Even before that the calamity 
had happened in Madura, the great Pandya Nedunjeliyan 
had gone, and the young successor called alternatively 
Verrivel 3eliyan and IJangoc Celiyan 23 had performed 
sacrifices including the sacrifice of goldsmiths. I take it 
that it was this Verri Vel Celiyan that established the 
San gam also. 

In this connection, we have to take notice of a small 
reference in the commentary on the Iraiyanar Ahapporul 
where the manner in which the commentary on the 
Kajaviyal was obtained is stated. In the Iraiyanr Ahap¬ 
porul, 2 4 it is stated that “ at that time (i.e. in some reign 
before that of Ugrapperuvaludi) there was a great famine 
which lasted for twelve years. Then the king called upon 
all the poets to go where they could. Afterwards, when 
the country was restored to prosperity, the king called the 
people to assemble together ”. Then it was that Nakkirar’s 
commentary was accepted by the dumb child, viz. 
Uppurikkudi Kilar’s son Rudra barman 25 The monarch 
who thus invited the poets once again should have been the 
contemporary of Nakkirar. Nakklrar himself should have 
known Talaiyalanganattu Pandya. Thus this Ugrapperu¬ 
valudi (who is credited with compiling the Aha-nanuru 

aa 6 mSUUJIhJ dSfT6U6b^mTU r8 65T65T Gti ILUT6WJ- 
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must have been the immediate successor of Talaiyalanga- 
nattup-Paijdya. The famine alluded to must have been 
the distress experienced in Madura after the destruction of 
the city in the days of the Pan^ya contemporary of Kovalan 
(most probably Talaiyalanganattup-Paijdya himself). 
Thus Ugrapperuvaludi could very well have been J>eran 
genguttuvan’s later contemporary, or the Verri Vel 
geliyan or the Ilango geliyan alluded to above. We know 
that the poet who sang of geran genguttu van i n 
Padirruppattu was Paranar. He was, it is seen from the 
Tiruvilaiyadal Puranam, the friend of Nakkirar, because he 
interceded on the latter’s behalf when giva was about to 
open his third eye and destroy Nakkirar. Thus the 
days of geran genguttuvan were the days when the Tamil 
gangam was established in Madura. This is also the 
conclusion arrived at by Dr. S. K. Aiyangar on other 
grounds. 

Thus we see that all the various details agree in 
enabling us to conclude that the information from the 
ginnamanur plates about the earlier achievements of the 
Pan^yas, and that from the Vejvikkudi plates about the 
Kajabhra interregnum, are based on historical facts which 
appear to assume a legendary garb in the Tiruvilaiyadal 
Puranam. 

But the Tiruvilaiyadal Puranam evidently assigns 
some untenable dates. As noticed above, KuleSa the 
15th in succession from Vam6a gekhara Paijdya is made 
the contemporary of Kapilar and Paraijar who lived in the 

S—53 
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second century A.D. Similarly it states that the minstrel 
Pattiran brought the letter (or Tirumugam) from the god of 
Madura in the reign of Varaguna. From the Periya 
Puranam we know that the Cera to whom the letter was 
sent was Ceraman Perumal, the bosom—friend of Sundarar. 
Yet, the Tiruvilaiyadal Puranam makes this Varaguna 
anterior to Kirti Bhusana by 23 reigns, and Kirti Bhusana 
himself anterior to Sambandar’s king by about twenty-five 
years. This is manifestly absurd since Sambandar could 
not, in that case, have been alluded to by Sundarar in his 
Tiruttondattogai. Thus, we have to be very careful in 
accepting the names of the Tiruvilaiyadal Puranam , though 
we may believe that many of its incidents are historical 
in character. 

Thus, it becomes necessary for us to discover who the 
Arimardana of the Tiruvilaiyadal Puranam is. He is spoken 
of as the son of Kule^a who was the last of the kings whom 
we have placed in the period of the Kajabhra interregnum. 
So, we are easily tempted to equate Arimardana with 
Kadungon Pandyadhiraja. But we have no evidence 
whatever for doing so. We know that Manikkava^agar 
himself names two kings, Arikesari and Varaguna. Thus, 
even supposing that Kadungon had the alternative name of 
Varaguna, we have no evidence to suppose that his son had 
the name Arikesari. From the Epigraphist’s report, we see 
that Kadungon’s son is called Adhiraja Maravarman. 
On the other hand, we notice the name Arikesari applied 
to two kings, one of whom was Ninra Sir Ne^lumaran, and 
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the other was his grandson. Between the two comes Koc- 
Cadaiyan Ranadhira. If we suppose that tm Koc- 
Cadaiyan had the name of Varaguxja and if Manikka- 
va^agar was his contemporary, he could have alluded to the 
father of Ranadhira or his son. Hence, we have to examine 
the possibility of ManikkavaSagar being Ranadhira’s 
contemporary. The detail about Ranadhira observable 
from the charters is that he fixed the fish, tiger and the bow 
emblems on the Himalayas. Manikkava^agar speaks only 
of this detail in the one stanza where he refers to that 
monarch. That appears to be a conclusive piece of evidence 
so far. But by stating that ManikkavaSagar was his 
contemporary, we have to face another problem. This 
Ranadhira came after Ninra Sri Nedumaran who was 
Appar’s and Sambandar’s contemporary. So how could 
Appar have alluded to ManikkavaSagar’s story of the 
conversion of jackals into horses? In answering this, we 
have to enquire into the question of whether it was possible 
for Appar to have lived long enough to know of it. It is 
here that, we must take notice of a very old stanza believed 
to be true by the Saivas of the Tamil land. The stanza 
gives the respective ages of the four Samayacaryas. It runs 
thus-—“Appar lived 81 years; Vadavurar (Manikka- 
vaSagar) lived 32 years; Sundarar lived 18 years; and 
Sambandar lived 16 years.’, 26 If we bear this stanza in 
mind, we can see that all the events relating to Sambandar, 
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Appar and Manikkava^agar can be rationally explained 
and dated. 

The miracle about Manikkava^agar according to 
Vadaviirar Puranam is as follows:—“ When the youth was 
16 years old, Manikkava^agar was called upon by the 
Pandya to become his chief minister.” 27 The Pandya who 
offered this position is stated to be Mara. He was, (as we 
shall later on discover), Ninra 3ir Nedumaran in his last 
years. When Manikkava^agar was carrying on the 
administration to everyone’s satisfaction, the king entrusted 
him with a commission to purchase horses for the state and 
for that purpose the king gave him a very large sum of 
money. The minister went on his mission, but, because he 
had even before this begun to feel a strong desire to see a 
Guru who would initiate him in the true knowledge of 
Saivism, he forgot himself entirely at Tirupperundurai 
where he saw God approaching him in the garb of a Guru 
with the book Siva Ghana Bodham in his hand. Thinking 
no more of the kingdom, he spent away all the money he had 
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brought in the construction of temples, and in feeding Saiva 
devotees. The matter was reported to the king, who natu¬ 
rally called for an explanation, and Manikkava^agar had 
only God to appeal to in the circumstances ; but God Siva 
asked him to assure the king that the horses would reach 
Madura on a particular day. When the day came, Siva 
Himself brought what appeared like horses. He had caught 
hold of a number of jackals and converted them for the time 
being into horses. The king did not know the truth and 
was perfectly satisfied ; and the divine horse-merchant went 
away. The next day, the animals were gone, for they had 
become jackals once again and had fled to the jungles. 
When the king came to know of this he lost his temper and 
believing that Manikkava^agar had cheated him, he put 
him into prison. Once again ManikkavaSagar appealed to 
God, who thereupon caused a flood in the river Vaigai, so 
as to endanger the city. The king now ordered every one 
in the city, old and young, to bring one basketful of mud 
and throw it on the bank of the river. There happened to 
live a very old woman who earned her livelihood by selling 
baked rice flour, and she was quite unable to obey the king s 
order. She was in distress and then out of compassion for 
her, god Siva came to her in the guise of a labourer and 
offered His services to her in return for a handful of rice 
flour. She gave it to Him ; but Siva the labourer kept the 
mud in his hands without throwing it on the bank. The 
king, who was personally supervising the business of stop¬ 
ping the floods, noticed the idleness of the labourer and gave 
him a blow with a stick. Siva then threw the mud down 
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and disappeared. But the blow was felt by every one in 
Madura. This opened the eyes of the king, who at once 
understood that Siva had done all these miracles and so set 
Manikkava^agar free. These incidents are repeatedly 
referred to by Manikkava^agar in his Tiruvaiagam , and since 
Appar also alludes to it in the Tevaram, it is indisputable 
that Appar must have lived at such a time that he could 
know of the incident. 

In the Periya Puranam, it is stated that Appar and his 
sister Tilakavatiyar were left orphans by their parents, and 
that the former gave up Saivism to become a Jaina. He 
later on became one of the greatest exponents of Jainism. 
This caused much anxiety to the pious sister who prayed to 
Siva that Appar might come back to Saivism. The prayer 
was heard, for Appar got a stomach-ache which could not 
be cured by the Jains. He then came to his sister who 
cured him by merely smearing the sacred ashes over his 
body. At once he came back to Saivism. The Jains re¬ 
ported the matter to their Jain king and then began the 
persecution of Appar. That, however, ended in the conver¬ 
sion of the king also to Saivism. It is now believed that the 
king so converted was Mahendra Varma I who ruled bet¬ 
ween A.D. 600 and 625. Appar is also known to have visited 
Siruttondar in his house at Tiruccengattangudi. This saint 
was the victor of Vatapi in 642 A.D. The Periya Puranam 
speaks of Appar having met Sambandar and accompanied 
him in some of his wanderings. Sambandar is taken to have 
been the contemporary of Ninra Sir Nedumaran Paijclya 
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who must have ruled between A D. 645 and 675. Because 
Appar alludes to the jackal incident, Appear must also have 
known MaijikkavaSagar In the Tirukkovaiar , Manikkava^a- 
gar refers to a Varaguna. Probably he knew him also. 
These are the materials available for fixing the date of 
MaijikkavaSagar. 

Taking all these details into consideration in the light 
of the stanza referred to above mentioning the respective 
ages of the four Samayacaryas, I gather that Appar must 
have been born in A.D. 600 (roughly). Since he lived for 
81 years, he may be dated 600-681 A.D. From the Periya 
Puranam, it can be inferred that his sister was about five or 
six years older than himself. It was in her 12th year that 
her parents died, and she had also the additional misfortune 
of losing in the battle-field the person to whom she had been 
betrothed. The children were practically destitute, and 
boy Appar, then about six years of age, lived with his sister, 
believing in Saivism. He might have beome a Jain in his 
eighteenth year, the impulsive age when one’s reasoning 
powers usually awake, but when one cannot be expected to 
have much discretion. Being an intelligent man, he studied 
all the Jaina scriptures, and won reputation even as an 
expounder of the Jain doctrines ; but soon, he was attacked 
by an excruciating pain in the bowels and when his sister 
effected the cure, he came back to 3aivism. Soon after¬ 
wards, the conversion of the king also took place. It can 
safely be assumed that all these happened before the 23rd 
or the 24th year of Appar, that is, before A.D. 624. 
Mahendra Varman’s reign ended only in A.D. 625 or 
A.D. 630. It was in A D. 642 that the Vatapi battle was 
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fought. According to the Periya Puranam, f>irut{ondar was 
permitted to go back to Tiruccengattangudi where he spent 
much time feeding several Siva Bhaktas. It was after¬ 
wards that he married. Probably child Siraja was born 
to him in A.D. 652. Three years afterwards, Appar and 
Sambandar met him. Sambandar was then about eleven 
years old and Appar 55. Sambandar was therefore born 
in A.D. 644. Since he died in his sixteenth year and since 
the conversion of the Pandya king was one of his last acts, 
it can be assumed that Sambandar was about fourteen years 
old when that event happened, that is in A.D. 658. 
Sambandar died in A D. 660. Afterwards Appar spent 
most of his time in Tiruppugalur till his death in A.D. 681. 
From the Puranas relating to Manikkava^agar, it is dis¬ 
covered that he had become a master of all arts before his 
sixteenth year, and it was then that he was called upon by 
the Pandya king to become the chief minister. Soon after, 
the jackal incident took place. Since Appar knew of it 
before his death, the miracle might have happened before 
Appar was 78 years old, that is, probably two years after 
Manikkava^agar became minister. If we calculate that 
Manikkava6agar was in his eighteenth year when the 
miracle happened, we may say that in A.D. 678 Manikka- 
va£agar was eighteen years old; that is, Maijikkava^agar 
was born in A D. 660—probably the year in which 
Sambandar died. He lived for 32 years. So we may give 
him the date 660-692 A D. Very probably Appar and 
ManikkavaSagar knew each other, and MaijikkavaSagar 
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survived his friend for eleven years. We do find several 
common expressions in the Tiruvasagam and in Appar s 
Tevarams. 

Having thus obtained the dates of the saint, we shall 
discover with the aid of epigraphy, the dates of the Pandya 
monarchs so that we can pick out the contemporary 
monarchs of ManikkavaSagar. The only known dates for 
the Pandya monarchs are those of Varaguna Varman 
(A.D. 862) and Koc-Cadaiyan (A.D. 770). Varaguna is 
said to have ascended the throne in A.D. 862. To establish 
the giruttondar—Narasimha Varman synchronism, and 
to explain A D. 862 as the starting date of Varaguna 
Varman, wc have to give, in the average, thirty years for 
each of the Pandya monarchs. Then we get the following 
rough dates-.-Kadungon 562-592; Avani gujamani 
592-622, gcliyan gendan 622-652; Arikesari I, 652-682, 
Ranadhira 682-712; Arikesari II, 712-742 ; Koc-Cadaiyan 
742-772 A.D.; Rajasimha II, 772-802 A.D.; Varaguna 
Maharaja, 802-832; TEr Mar an 832-862; Varaguna 
Varman II, 862 to ? 

We have established before that Manikkavasagar lived 
between A.D. 660 and 692. He could therefore have 
known both Arikesari I and Ranadhira. The jackal incident, 
we have calculated took place in A.D. 678, that is, towards 
the close of Arikesari I’s reign. He must have had 
Kulaccirai as his minister in A.D. 658, 20 years earlier. 
Kulaccirai might have passed away any time between 
A.D. 658 and 676 when Manikkavasagar was appointed 
minister. Thus there is nothing impossible in stating that 

S—54 
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Ma n i kk a va 3 a gar and Kulaccirai were both the chief 
ministers of Arikesari I. Ma ni k k a v a 3agar must have been 
appointed to the place several years after the death of 
Kulaccirai. We know that the Tirukkovai of Manikka- 
vasgar was written after he had become a saint, for this 
was written in Cidambaram when the saint went 
and stayed there. That is why the poem is called also 
Tirucci r r ambal ak kovai. In the Tiruvasagam, Manikka- 
va^agar refers to Arikesari, and in the Tivukkovai he 
mentions Varaguna. Thus, this may also be utilised to 
conclude that the king whom he served was Arikesari and 
the king who ruled in Madura when ManikkavaSagar was 
at Cidambaram was Varaguna, who had the title of 
Ranadhira. 

We have also to remember that in Manikkavasagar’s 
writings, there is not a single allusion to Jains causing any 
kind of trouble. That was because of the £>aiva triumph 
already established by Appar and Sambandar. On the 
other hand, we have a mention of his winning a victory 
over the Buddhists who were in Cidambaram. The chapter 
alluding to that incident is called Buddharai Venra Sargam 
in the Vadaviirar Puranam, and one of the stanzas there also 
states that the Ceylon king of the time had just come to the 
Cola country. 28 The dispute was witnessed by both the 
Coja king and the Ceylon king. 29 In the stanza mention- 

28 f-njxo'iiar ibiru^i Qinq£ i ip. no jDih<soQ 

Gurrifl . 

Vadavurnr Pur an am, Buddha Sargam; St. 42. 

Vadaiutar Ptiranam : Buddha Sargam, St. 42. 
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ing it, it is stated that the Cola king told the Ceylon king 
that the elephants supplied him by the latter were good 
((3euLpL£lss)6V fBsbso ). 3 0 This shows that at that time the 
Ceylon king was acknowledging the overlordslnp of the 
Coja king and gave him therefore elephants. If we now 
examine the Mahavamsa we shall find out what sort of 
relations prevailed between the Colas and the Ceylon kings 
of that time. Examining the chronological table of sove¬ 
reigns in the Mahavamsa Part II, pp. XVII and XVIII, we 
get the following list of kings :—Aggabodhi III, 623 A.D. , 
Jetthatissa 623 ; Aggabodhi III again 624; Dathopatissa I 
640; Kassapa II 652 : Dappula I 661 ; Dathopatissa II 
664 ; Aggabodhi IV 673 ; Datta 689 ; Hattha-natha 691 ; 
and Mana Vamma 691. The events relating to these 
monarchs are briefly as follow:— 

Aggabodhi III and Jetthatissa 

When Aggabodhi III carried on the government, 
Jetthatissa of the Malaya country advanced against the 
capital. A fight took place in which Aggabodhi was 
defeated and forced to go to India ‘ leaving his country and 
his kinsmen and his treasure behind him.’ 81 Jetthatissa 
then mounted the throne but only to be overthrown by 
Aggabodhi who returned at the head of a ‘ large army 
of the Tamils’. 82 Jetthatissa committed suicide on the 
field of battle ; Aggabodhi then resumed government but 
was soon defeated by the general Dattha Siva who brought 
< an army of the Tamils’ 8 8 The king was defeated and he 


so ibid., St. 42. 

81 Mahavamsa, Ch. 44. 4. 
aa ibid., 44. 105. 

83 ibid., 44. 125. 
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lied to India in the 12th year of his reign. 84 That was in 
A.D. 636. Dattha 3iva mounted the throne as Dathopa¬ 
tissa. ‘ He despoiled the temples of all their offerings of gold ’ 
and ‘ gave away the vessels for holding rice that were in the 
Mahapali to his Tamil followers who again destroyed all the 
king’s palaces and the relic houses’. 85 ‘When fortune 
turned and Aggabodhi took the government into his hands,’ 
his cousin Kassapa did several wicked things and later 
‘ Aggabodhi was defeated by Dathopatissa.’ 36 ‘ His younger 
brother Kassapa then defeated Dathopatissa and drove him 
to India ’ and mounted the throne. ‘ Dathopatissa returned 
afterwards from India with a large army and made war 
against Kassapa. 37 ‘But Kassapa killed him’. Thus 
Kassapa mounted the throne in 652. The Dathopatissa’s 
sister’s son, who bore the same name, fled to India for fear 
of Kassapa.’ 38 Kassapa is credited with having done 
several tilings for the cause of Buddhism. His nephew 
Mana ‘ drove away the Tamils from their offices and from 
all power’. 39 The Tamils then invited ‘Hatthadatha 
who had lied to India, asking him to return thither and take 
up the government of kingdom ’. 40 Hatthadatha ‘ made 
haste to the island with an army of the Tamils’ 41 He 
reigned in the name of Dathopatissa II (674 A.D.). 

He ruled for some time and then his younger brother Agga- 


y 4 ibid., 14. 12C>. 
a 5 ibid.. 14. 135. 

ibid., 44. 143. 
■'7 ibid.. 44. 153. 
518 ibid., 44. 154. 
s 9 ibid.. 45. 11. 

40 ibid., 45. 14. 

41 ibid., 45. lft. 
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bodhi IV ascended the throne.- 12 He did several good 
things. One of his officers was a Tamil by name Pottha¬ 
kuttha. 43 The king Aggabhodhi IV died in 689 and 
Potthakuttha took the government in Ins hands 44 and 
anointed one Datta in 689. ‘ He lived only two years and 

then he died. On his death, Potthakuttha got yet another 
named Hatthadatlia and anointed him king and governed 
the country as he did before. This Hatthadatha, after he 
had built the house of devotion entered the region of death 
six months after he had begun his reign.’ 45 

From the foregoing account, it will be seen that 
throughout the seventh century (that is, from 623 onwards) 
there was a lot of confusion in Ceylonese history owing to 
the rivalry of the monarchs themselves, and each one ot 
them in turn had not only to seek refuge in the Tamil 
country but also to seek assistance from the Tamil monarchs. 
This means that treaties ought to have been concluded with 
Tamil sovereign (whoever he was) who would certainly 
have taken that occasion to insist upon subsidies etc., from 
the Ceylon kings. Could the Tamil king have been the 
Pandya? Possibly not; for the Velvikkudi and ginna- 
manur plates would have made mention of the feet, if the 
Pandyas of the time had some sort of control over the 
Ceylon kings. We can be certain of this—because on a 
later occasion, the PSndya Sri Mara son of Varaguna 1 

‘2 ibid., 46. 1. 

<2 ibid., 46. 19. 
ibid., 4G. 40. 
ibid., 42-46. 
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and father of Varaguna Varman (who came to the throne 
in 802) made an attack upon Ceylon, and this fact is record¬ 
ed in the Sanskrit portion of the Sinnamanur plates, verse 
11 of which runs thus:—“ He (Mara) the matchless hero, 
the beloved of his subjects, having conquered in battle Maya 
Pandya, the Kerala and the king of Simhala, etc. etc., . 
That there was such an invasion is recorded in chapter 50 
of the Mahavamsa which says “ Then Aggabodhi’s young¬ 
er brother Sena raised the canopy of dominion in the city. 
And in process of time, the king of Pandya who had a great 
army, came thither from India and began to subdue the 

country.He laid waste the whole of the noithcrn country 

and built up fortifications in the villages of Mahatalita. 

and the king of Pandya went out into the field mounted on 

an elephant.the army of the king of Pandya straight 

away hotly pursued the fugitives and spread destruction 
over the whole land, etc.” 49 Thus, the Tamil sovereigns 
with whom treaties were concluded by the fugitive Ceylon 
kings in the seventh century were the Colas. Ol course, the 
CoJas were not themselves very powerful in their own land. 
That was partly the reason why their men were prepared to 
seek service in Ceylon and why these rulers were satisfied 
with what they got from the Ceylon monarchs. The tribute 
was very probably obtained in the form of elephants, for un¬ 
like in the Cera and the Pandya countries elephants were 
very rare in the Cola country. Thus there is certainly an 
clement of historical truth in the Vadavurar Puranam 


46 Mahavamsa, ch. 50 vv. 12 Of, 
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which speaks of the Coja praising the elephant tribute 
made by the Ceylon king of the time. Who was the 
Ceylonese king who came to Cidambaram and got con¬ 
vinced of the superiority of Saivism ? We cannot be certain 
about it. But it does not very much matter whether he 
was Aggabodhi IV or Datta or Hatthadatha of 691. All 
that we are now concerned with is, that ManikkavaSagar’s 
date, as we have now arrived at, exactly fits in with the 
details obtained from the Ceylon chronicle, the Mahavamsa. 
In passing wc may notice that after the reign of Mana 
Vamma in G91 wc do not hear, in the Makavamia , of the 
Ceylonese kings obtaining assistance from the Tamils till 
wc come to the period already noticed above, namely, A.D. 
846. 

Thus from all accounts, inscriptional and literary, we 
are forced to the conclusion that ManikkavaSagar must 
have lived between A D. 660 and 692 and therefore must 
have been the contemporary of Arikesari, the victor of 
Nelveli and his son Koc-Cadaiyan Ranadhira. 

ii. The Personal Experiences oj Manikkavasagar. 

Having now established the time when Manikka- 
vaSagar lived, we may proceed to examine his work, the 
Tiruvasagam, to find out what his own personal experiences 
were as a gaiva. In the section called Siva Puranam, he 
writes thus:—“Having been born as grass, plant, worm, 
tree, animals, birds, goblins, Asuras, Saints and Devas, 
having thus been born as all these moving and non-moving 
things or moving creatures in this great world, I have got 
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tired. To-day I truly saw your golden feet and I obtained 
Moksa. You stand in my heart as Omkara. You are the 
truth, the pure, the rider on the bull; you are the essence 
of the Vedas, etc 4 7 Here, we have the saint’s realisa¬ 
tion of the inner truth. God, according to him, is the 
beginning, middle and the end and also none of these, 
(.^/ilujQrar uni /sC/paz/rS lUSOGOfrQssr). In the same 
poem 48 he alludes to God Siva coming to the earth and 
showing His grace to the saint. He says:— “O Highest 
truth, you came to the earth and showed me your feet, and 
became the embodiment ol mercy to me ” ; Manikkavasa- 
gar calls Siva by various names such as “ Brilliance , 
“ Nectar ”, “ Arya”, “ River of mercy ”, the “ inner light”, 
etc. (Q : 'ijj(obOT, G•‘bib'S)rr(ipQOuQ^rbJ^Q^&owu QuirirGjD, 
&~6rrGir<i) Q^rreiSlic^ih QsifhuirCo&sT). Though many of 
these attributes are purely descriptive, they also show how 
the saint conceived ol’ the god in his different emotional or 
spiritual moods. It was not a Siva outside the saint s heart 
that he was praising or describing. His perception was 
only of the Siva dwelling in is own heart, (Veir Ghb&np 


17 L/disoitSlu ui-iruin l/( t£suirnj lditloitSIu 
i igo <sfil(tyd 5 LDrr ffilu 11 jo bin gu u j it iulj uir ib u it S d 
a fo i) go n uj id t aflpjmuu Gii uj ir ili d <sow uud&rn uj 
gugogo f/r mr u S (tjiGoflGuir ir iLJ $ GdyGujmudF 

Qd GO GO IT . 9/ iQesr JD gQ <£djfT GU [T d= IhldLD dj djl 

QgitgOgOitu iSpyuLjib ibilpb fijiSoir djGp Qggt l'dQljq^ldit got 
QidujG ujujm Quit m ggt ijl dGir d gw ly.w pj Gif Q pG p 
(tylu'jiLJ Qgu w G5)j git Gir ppi (36irrrrud it ir ldu iljiBgst p 
Qidujujit gGIldgoit eB&siuuuir&ir GGupiud 
& 7 T u j it Q go w G gu it vu S uj u tjp ri> d 5 dffljj) i)}Gm iuQgm 
Q GUUJUJ IT UJ . 

48 i&go i pdrG logo Gubp(pGifl $gtt dipGOdGrr dT lLi^. 
ibiruSl id dGSfuuJiruJd Subp gui^.Gilj p(pp 

p IT u3 jij Spihp puJ fi GU IT G5T p p pi GU G GST . Siva Puraijam. 
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U-l^jbdP 51 ^ ®/« 55 r^i 85 );r(y)(o iLj6S)i—iurr(a6sr)- If he also calls 
Siva the ‘dancer of Chidambaram’ and ‘the god of the 
Pandya country’ (^d>SsoiqL.<3h.^^(Ss5r Q^6irurr6ssri^ 
nrruurrGm), it only shows that the poet pictures Siva of 
his heart as manifesting Himself in Cidambaram and at 

Madura. 

In the poem called Kirti Tiruvagaval , ManikkavaSagar 
alludes to several legends about Siva which appear in the 
Tiruvilaiyadal Puranam and they show that many of them 
were current even during his days. He alludes, for ins 
tance, to the mysterious appearance of the booth for the 
distribution of water, which forms the subject-matter of the 
35 th Tiruvijaiyadal of Paranjoti 49 Similarly, the story ol 
the 33rd Tiruvilaiyadal about the boon of the eight Siddlns 
is also alluded to thus“ You established yourself at 
Pattamangai and there granted the eight Siddhis ”. 60 There 
are many more similar allusions which the reader can dis¬ 
cover for himself. It is interesting to note that Mamkka- 
vSAagar says in one place that Siva showed Himself at 
Kalumalam (ds (i£iD60L£<%&5fl JD Q&rr(T)idj8)]Lb)- P ro 

bably this refers to Siva appearing before Sambandar at 
Shiyali. According to our scheme of dating, Sambandar 


49 pemmfitu umgir tftuti Gltipemsi i&§ 1 
thasrerfir& (S^aist^Sliu 

00 uilt- indianauS!p urihiar u3(ir > tb$<ii 

tu<$srf1iu gu§!^ld .... 

uQfiiDrcipfi «0<3®iraru uirmjDiuiriu* SL-tSQardrar. 

Kirti Tiru Agaval, and Tiruvilaiyadal : No. 33, St. 9. 
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lived before Manikkavaiagar and so this allusion is not 
impossible. In the same poem Manikkava^agar alludes 
in different places to the miracle (performed for his sake) 
of converting jackals into horses (isiflesxus (^^issrtriurrsSliu 
/565T6BHDU-/lb). 

In the poem called Tiruvandappagudi, ManikkavaSagar 
describes the scheme of creation. He says that more than 
101 crores of jivas grew out of the primeval egg. (jy smt-U 

^I6SOT05)L-LJ iSIp&db . JTjlTJD^djpQp (o &ITl$-IlS 65T (3 LDJT) 

UL-dSifimpasr). He then proceeds to describe the St hula (or 
gross) and $uk§ma (or subtle) forms of Siva. He also 
states that this Siva appeared before him, {ssdsr(m)tsSturr 
uniihi <s693t(oL-69T strmrs). This Siva is of the form of 
supreme bliss (utnDtr&STibpu uLptiisueo^iQeii). This Ananda 
is incapable of being realised by the ordinary mind or 
intellect, and cannot be expressed in words (Q&irjbu&nii 
rtL-ihp QprrebGhsoir p gismrtrAffluSI jb Q sir or 6rrofib 

ul.it Sr). Hence He is the great thief himself sifts (§(& 

(S&mrSssrs semi-esnb). But when this inexpressible Ananda 
or bliss was experienced by ManikkavaSagar, he was filled 
with joy and every hair of his body was conscious of His 
presence. (isvrrdSlpthp (LppLDuSifsstr Q>(njjpiib 
Qsiup&srssr). 

Then ManikkavaSagar passes on in the Porrittiruvagaval 
to describe the jiva’s experience in this universe. It gets 
born in all the different forms varying from the elephant to 
the ant. 81 After passing through these stages, it takes the 


iurr&ar (ip^GOtT Qgu^jld L$(fr}iu 

stiii bor lB 60 Q tuir&ifhul §5)lGrr gSISgst l 9 an ip $ gj. 
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human form. Then it is subjected to all kinds of hardships 
—first there are the troubles in the mother’s womb ; later 
come hunger, sleep, journeys, etc. 62 Later the Jiaa has to 
escape the delusions caused by learning, wealth, etc. 83 
Afterwards arises the thought of God (Q^iueuib <srm 
u(o <$iTir@l S}&i(ip 65 Gri—(r&i'). At that time six crores of delusions, 
or Maya Saktis throw obstacles in the way of realisation. 
Some come to preach the doctrine of atheism, some speak 
about one’s duties to one’s relations, etc., some about the 
Vedas and the Karma -path to be pursued, etc.. The great 
Mayavadam raises a storm of opposition and the materialist 
emits poisonous theories. The Jiva has to pass through all 
these stages undisturbed- 64 The Jiva must get firmly fixed 
in his experience of the reality and should not mind being 


82 at& o idsoQldt @ A®ti>u&jb u&rSSl 

QqjSsO ifi $ j£ gw tr iUT$&)at>r i3as)ifi£§lii>. 

69 &6bdil Qiu^nb uGO%i-JD iSanip pgiLD 
G)&606ll QlD 6STg)/ LD60606^JD l9 65) Ifi & tfj/ LD ; 

64 / 5 /r Gu® ibirp$(ipib Gur$asrrr 

&jbfD GlLD&srrsyrh Q&rrab u&agjiprrtu&arr 
ujbjfl iuas)tp$§iu upjSasrtr 

<oSl J &)GLD U (T LD fT dh Gooffi lUQJjLD 

& [T &) ld rrd>G> <su & it gj $ IT ru <$ fr iLi^arr it 

&LDILI 6U IT dJjfbJ dS L_ lb df) ID dfilEJ dhG OTT 

Sjan ld 6ii 6)rr <s aurrjDjS ld 8sdis ^asr rt 
iBasmy-iu LDiriuir 6nrr$ Gldost 
&6G5TL- LD fT (6$ & $ ^ T 

&}] (2 60 rr a it uj ^Qarr^i Q ld rr 6obr /jl jd jb urr ldl9ost 
<$60rr Gupp#**® aQuQunup 
Sjjgljb GtuqjjiDrraniu Gnuasruu60 (d%y)6if(h 
guurrCoLD . 

06 &<3Slb GuQlU6ST gy $LD0nLD<3F @lf)ULJ 
rsrrem §jQ6urr L^hh§!. 
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called a mad man by the world. 85 He must regard the 
world’s abuses as so many ornaments in his person (®/n _§1 
ul ueurgiM*). Then God will appear before 
him in the form of guru: (s/<3Uir$Q&ir(5 6ll6Sr w&sflirileb 
euAg, @0Uir©S iu($erfliu Qu<3eameaiu). The Jiva 
should not slight this guru 0 S)LbQ turn r$l&tprrGp). He 

must fall at the guru’s feet and praise Him. Here, Manikka- 
vasagur begins the praise of God, and the poem ends in 
that manner. 

His poem called the Tiruccadagam consists of 100 
stanzas. It is divided into ten sections in each of which 
ManikkavaSagar states how he received the grace of god 
and had a knowledge of the truth. This poem was sung at 
Tirupperundurai where he had a sight of the Guru. In 
these stanzas, the superficial reader will fail to perceive the 
progressive realisations described by ManikkavaSagar. But 
a close scrutiny will reveal the spiritual experience of the 
poet in each one of his stages. The first ten stanzas contain 
the truth of MamkkavaSagar’s first vision of god. There he 
thinks of god as the one peaceful spirit pervading the 

universe. So he says “ My god is Bhava.He is Siva ; He 

rules me. Though He knows my littleness, He knows that 
I am his servant and that I regard Him as my master”. 50 
Here, Manikkava&agar conceives of himself as the 
ordinary worshipper who has no knowledge of the 

00 ueuQosnb tOhrirar . 

ffhovQ^nb L9j-irQs^r6srSssriuiT6MrQ Q&rrmr L.rrQ&r&r @) ny on id & gm ($ 

ID&jQGiTlh L$ (T [T Q J5T 65T ar 13 IT G5r IUQ GST GST gSI U LJ if) (o & 

qeuQGsnb L^trtrosr uifl& 


Tiruccadagam , St. 9. 
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essential nature of God, but who has become a staunch 
devotee. The next stage is reached when he realises that it 
is this God that manifests Himself as the Akasa, earth, wind, 
brilliance, the body, the Jiva, existence and non-existence, 
and the ruler who directs the universe by making people think 
of ‘ I and mine.’ 6 7 Here the poet recognises everything that is 
perceived is a manifestation of the god whose worshipper he 
is. He then understands that such god could be neither He 
nor She nor It. So he says « May father (god) is He, She, 
It and Akasa ; He is the great Fire ; He is the finality and 
He beyond it ”. 5 8 The sections in which these ideas are 
respectively called Meyyunardal or Perception of the truth, 
A rivurullal or Imparting of Knowledge, and Cuttarullal, or 
Removal of the distinguishing mark. They are quite 
appropriate titles because in the first section, the poet per¬ 
ceives God as the only truth fit for worship ; in the second 
he speaks to his own mind and instructs it to realise the one 
true God by identifying Him with everything in the world; 

and in the third, the poet understands that God is neither 

this, nor that; neither male nor female nor even neuter, 
but God is everything. The next section is called Alma 
Suddhi or the purification of Alma. Here the term Alma 
means the citta or the mind, for otherwise the expression 


57 6 U /r (65) S) iLmr (m) © a/ afl uj rr Q iu ir ffifhu rr fi>l 

s&t(§G)£} U-jitflirrrQ iq ^ ld ilj ll rr u 3 m gb >ldiljilitili 
Garres)® luirQmasrQparjn oj(Tm an j a &i_<£$rrL-(D 
ajrrmQ rSarqrj&niu suit tppgieuGar- 

^ Tiruccadagam , St. 15. 

58 'gj#&(t3S)65r QumTGM&SI lurr&ir&LLir&l 

ILimr Lp60!TlUih$ LDfrtULJ U IT Osfl &T fD 

Q#&6S)&U)ir LAeOirqanriLi (SiDsmfl Qiuiiiadr 

@6ii QuigwirQmth Qu^loitsst (Spent (Ssir(S6n. ibid., St. 29. 
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Alma-Suddhi would become meaningless since the Atma is 
always pure. It may be also spoken of ns the Attnu which is 
bound up with the Jiva. The purification consists in the 
removal of the Pas'a or bondage. Hence the whole 
section is devoted to giving advice to the foolish mind (called 
iSlmr QrB(di)(o8 : &c.) to cling to the Reality (or God), and 
not to the unreal things of the universe. “ O my foolish 
mind, you go against me and destroy me. We do not make 
any progress. Though you have seen the sacred ashes on 
the shoulders of Siva, you do not lose yourself in the thought 
of Him. You do not destroy this body This is your 
foolish deed,” 69 etc. When Manikkava^agar thus purifies 
himself, he gets help from God, and so in the next 
section, called Kaimmaru Kodulial, or ‘ return obligation ’, 
he says that God favoured him by giving Patti Mandapam , 60 
which means evidently that he was acknowledged as a true 
servant of god. el The spiritual progress becomes very 


09 idit jfl [Qasr nr)<tor& GniuQiuib 

id$u3<sQ idlQ/b^^ 

Q$n)l §>iQsr$60 

@ GU GST <SU 65r 0 [T G l- IT 6537 (o LD 

wf jrjj iBesrjDgl <3S6muodsr iuru5!g)i 
Qfb&Sl&o uVa&iTtufhj 

QosrjSSso Q&®ai§i6sr . ibid. St. 33. 

00 This means a hall of learning in which assemblies of learned men and women 
arc held, presided over by the king to discuss or dispute, and confer honour on the 
best. Sil. V. 101-2, Maiji, I, 00-01. Kamb. Ram. Nagara. 62. S. K. 

01 ujyigQp&sr iLirr&tiT® <$mr(OR )it 

lL L_ a/ ear lj(E irrr tp. uj rr 6U $$[£]&ir am (o gu 
ljlL /p_ ld assr z_ u GiDjbjSdasr gt jb 0cesr 
GTL-Lp. (3<^)i^iraisr($u) ld jSG> iu 8m(2 iu . ibid., 49. 
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rapid after that. He has true experience of god’s real 
nature, and so the next section is called Anuboga Suddhi or 
purification by experience. Though that bliss is incapable 
of being adequately described, ManikkavaSagar attempts 
an account of it when he addresses God as ‘ honey, 
milk, sugar-cane juice, brilliance ’ etc. 82 When this purifica¬ 
tion by experience is also over, Manikkava^agar sees God 
as Sankara or the creator of or tranquillity 

(tffiKta). 823 Hence in the next section he calls god by that 
name ; (<y/ 5 /<££r/r (Burr jbjS LDjb(B(njir ^irsssTKBisodsr (Burrjbjbl)- 03 
He then dances with delight and the next section is 
written in that dancing rhythm. He seeks no more 
pleasures, however great they may be ((Burr&ti) (Beasssruj. 
(Beumn^Qso^r l/[ rrs^irir^l uSlmuqpib &c.). 64 It is in the 
succeeding section that he rises still higher and calls God by 
the name, Paranjoti, ‘ Supreme Effulgence ’. He is no 
longer to be given the limiting name of Samkara, 8 5 etc. 
He realises that ‘ he is false, his mind is false, his love is 
false, but that he can realise God through true devotion \ 88 
The poet reaches the highest stage when he goes beyond 
Ananda, bliss, and so in the next section called Anandatitam , 
beyond the stage of bliss, he gives God the name of 
Parapa ram . 87 

02 (o <£&5ruurr8G0<& aarGsr&SIdr Qp6iflb3uu Qiu rrafl iu. ibid., 58. 

o 2 a If gamkara is taken to mean ‘the giver of prosperity,’tranquillity is the 
prosperity conferred upon the spiritual aspirant. 

03 ibid., 65. 

04 ibid., 72. 

05 <$ IT &5V)I LDfT <3> IT (o 6G5T g)/65T lUfhfBfTlL & bMT (o L. (3)1 lb 

utrGmr (3u@Qiuasrpavrfasru uQp&Qparttr utrq&Q&ir t£). ibid.,84. 

60 luirGasr Quirtu QiuasrQGsr(&>&ib Quiriu Q iu m or n ld Quit tu 
eSI&srG) uj&rqg g>rr u QupeoirGu. ibid. ,90. 

67 suLDumrirptb uirtruinr QuirjbjS- ibid., 97. 
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From the above, it is clear that Mamkkava^agar is 
expressing his own inner experiences in these songs Else¬ 
where, he narrates also what he saw outside himself. He 
states quite definitely that Siva became a cooly at 
Madura, and carried earth for staying the floods at Vaigai. 6 8 
Here ManikkavaSagar says that the king belaboured 
the ‘cooly’ on the back. The poet says also in another 
stanza that the Pandya Nad was converted into a Siva 
Loka. 6 9 This is probably a reference to the conversion of 
the king from Jainism to Saivism, and the re-introduction 
of Siva worship in the land. There is also the reference in 
the same poem to god coming on horseback and ‘ removing 
the sins of His devotees ’. There are many more references 
to this incident in the Tiruvasagam , (e g. stanzas, 5, 6, 7, 8, 
of the Kuyilpallu). 7 0 The allusion is most probably to his 
own fault of misappropriating the king’s money for 
god’s purposes. In another of his verses, he says that the 
manner in which God adopted him as His servant was 
known to everyone. 71 From the next stanza, it is 
seen, that God appeared before Manikkava^agar as a 
Brahman to initiate him. 72 The vision that Manikka- 
va&agar had of god was not inside his own mind, but was 


" 11 aca'or &LDih&} QnpjSi <a;i_6 >fsk to$/ es>j 

/cook •JrUj'b.y aubfilQxiTMTi-* Q&ir suit dr Qwtr&gisssr® 

ndsr &LDiip Gtowfl ///r@g/*/ irem ibu >it (g) UJ . Tiruvammdnai, Si. 8 

»» ^uuirekmf. mirliestL.# SlaiCSeoirdi iDira<3eB&$. ibid., St. 11. 

70 .Qu0ffi^/cs) / ®UJ/roar 

Qair]b l D'& 0a»(Tit? ssrQ ld ec euih^s^sifl^B &>drasriy.ujr it 
< gjb,iDihi mihiQ&irdsr® (SairpriLiy.. ibid, St. 20. 

71 fiirQardr&sr uj it CQ a it sm l. Qpsbeoirqzi pirLDfleurir. ibid., St. 13. 

12 r 9i(§euinuwas>puu9e0ii&eiir@)iLiirea5r®Qair6issrL- 

(fiqijsiirrssr G$eujb®& Q&ttrgyr&truJ- ibid, Si. 14. 
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outside himself. 7 3 There is also a reference in one place to 
the triumph over Buddhism and other religions effected 
through the grace of God. 7 4 Very probably he is referring 
to his success against the Buddhists in Cidambaram. The 
poem, it is to be noticed, was sung in that place. 

In the other songs of ManikkavaSagar, more or less the 
same things are mentioned, and so they need not be taken 
up for examination here. But we have some interesting 
details about the king of the Pandya country in Manikka- 
vaiiagar’s song called Tiruppandippadigam. This song gives 
an account of God appearing on horseback. The poet says 
« my m ind will not know of any one other than Him who 
is the other half of the mountain’s daughter, who became 
the imperishable nectar of the Pandya king, who blessed 
(us) with his lotus feet, who stood before us in his capti¬ 
vating form, and who came as a commander on horse 
-back.” 7 ® From this stanza it is seen that the Pandya 
king at that time was a great devotee of Siva. As we have 
noticed before, the king was Ninra Sir NedumSran who 
had been converted by Sambandar. In the next stanza 

. Gurh$rr6mru $ jBQPGntr turn- . 

. Tiruttellenam, St. b. 

74 T wptxrtu ytieoflsSjb utieLDiuis ' 

ID LD&lildifflfl JD L/UiJtl® 

®«J£D/riffl j Q<SUU,S«srGa/. Tivuttol Ndkkam, St. It. 

7* urcaw urnudi*®>iru urmr^tutb **rQPfi<r _ 

Qid ir0 6 utr QiLunirgu LElGOtrpeuMJ* &y>P Quit gianjD®®? 
0<S/fl6uir tfi65r^!/0<s®(j uifi (SLAjbQ'HiTwirL- (S&eU'Xig)* 

9(3 eu®>ir tuesr$ iuit jDgvsnaTwGp. ibid., St. 1. 
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Manikkava^agar states that, on the occasion when god 
appeared on horseback, the king’s cycle of birth and death 
came to an end. This stanza runs:—If the god whose 
brilliance will hide the sun. appears on horse-back with the 
spear in his hand, then there will happen a calamity for the 
subjects and the Madura king’s next birth will be destroyed. 
Literally it means “ the boat of the Madura king’s next 
birth will be upset”. 7 ® Here it is seen that Manikka- 
va£agar was stating what he actually saw. There was a 
calamity for the subjects, i.e. the monarch died or abdicated. 
But there was no calamity for himself, because he crossed 
over the ocean of future birth. This seems to be the correct 
interpretation of the stanza. Thus the historical fact 
revealed here is that he did not reign long after the miracle 
of jackals happened. If we look at the TiruvUaiyddal 
Puranam account, we sec that Arimardana Pandya did not 
reign till his death. It is stated there that he crowned his 
son Jagannatha Pandya, and understanding the true path 
from his minister Manikkava^agar, obtained the grace of 
god, enjoyed Sivananda and reached the feet of Siva. 77 
We know that almost immediately after the miracle, 


70 c sfioDir Mbs)pppmm G>&rr5>l Qn&u dUip.ggidb 

Giiihgi dh.t^Q(2 lljd amrunir 

iDgiomtrujir ld&T oor &sr id ay i3jnuG>uiruib ld$ pfSt®(3 ld. ibid., St. 2. 

77 ^ibiD&Sasr (ipiy-^iLiy. iLnr&ir&Sl sunr it i3(rir&5r 
QiDUJibMUD QiB/SisaariBtSl u 9 (^eB&sr Q uj tr lj l 3 so cr dsr 

&JT (o !b IT <5> db IT 60 , (ipib<o5)LD LD 6T 3} IF /_ IT fb IB dF £f)<SU (T &T f5 &)<& 

&i— jb !Jip-ii<£i (jp<£<$bmrQptr dj6$ 5 Q&ibLD60fr$j LpsO&Di^fB^iresr 

0 piso iff LDfr^^^TQmesT^ii Qg>ttrurrir (2 oj.i^ 6 sr. Tiruvil: Pur : 61 - 90 . 
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Manikkava^agar himself left Madura, and went away to 
Cidambaram. So, we can infer that when the king 
perceived that Manikkava^agar was a saint, he begged 
pardon for his own actions, and acknowledging the saint as 
his guru, obtained initiation from him and renounced the 
kingdom leaving his son on the throne. It was, perhaps, 
this renunciation that entitled the king to be ranked along 
with the Nayan'ars. Such an interpretation of the texts is 
also valuable in giving support to our hypothesis that 
Manikkava&agar must have seen during his lifetime two 
Pandya kings ruling, Arikesari and Varaguna. 

Now we may pass on to examine the details relating to 
the fourth of the Saiva Samayacaryas—Sundaramurti 
Nayanar. 



CHAPTER XIII 


SUNDARAMURTI 

The Date of Sundaramurti 

The first point to be taken up for investigation about 
Saint Sundaramurti is his date. No finality has been 
reached about it, although it is clear that he lived later 
than Appar and Sambandar, since he has named them both 
in the Tirutlondattogai. The late Mr. Srinivasa Pillai of 
Tanjore has discussed the point, and given it as his opinion 
that the saint must have lived between 804 and 825 A.D. 1 
But it is very doubtful if this position is to be accepted. Let 
us, therefore, examine his chief arguments. 

1. He has made a mention of Sambandar and Appar 
and so Sundarar was later than both. So he lived after 
G55 A.D. roughly. 

2. Varaguna II, the Pandya king came to the throne 
in 862—8 A.D. He was a Saiva saint praised by Pattin- 
aUup-PiJlai, Nambi Andar Nambi and others He is not 
alluded to by Sundaramurti in his Tirutlondattogai, and so 
Sundarar ought to have lived before 862 A.D. 

8. Sundarar was a contemporary of Ceraman 
Perumal who visited the Paijdya court when the 
Pandya had along with him his son-in-law who was a 


Tamil Varalaru: (Vol. ii, p. Gt>). 
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Cola king. The Cojas were therefore weak. The Cojas 
came to power after 849 A D. when Vijayalaya came to the 
throne. So Sundarar ought to have lived before 849 A.D. 

4. There was a Varaguna, who was the Pandyan king, 
from whom a musician called Pana Pattiran obtained a 
letter of introduction to Ceraman Perumal. So the Pandya 
contemporary of Ceraman Perumal must have been Vara¬ 
guna Maharaja, the grand-father of Varaguna of 862. This 
king might have come to the throne about A.D. 802. 

5. There is a tradition that Ceraman Perumal was 
the last of the Perumajs and that he went away to Mecca 
after becoming a Mahomedan. I his must refer to his 
having gone to K.ailas, according to the Periya Purana ac¬ 
count. The date of his departure to Mecca is the starting 
date of the Kollam era in 825 A,D. 

Thus Sundarar ought ro have lived between 804 and 
825 A.D. 

It will be clear to any one who reads the above men¬ 
tioned arguments that the conclusions are unworthy of 
acceptance, since they are based ultimately upon a baseless 
tradition about Ceraman Perumal becoming a Mahomedan. 
We know that Ceraman PerumaJ is a gaiva saint glorified 
by Sundarar and cherished by all the Tamils even at the 
present day. Such a thing would be impossible if Ceraman 
Perumal had become a Mahomedan. 

It becomes therefore necessary to take note of several 
bits of evidence about Sundarar and piece them together so 
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as to arrive at some acceptable conclusion. In the first 
place, we know that he was later than Appar and Samban- 
dar. The question may, however, arise as to whether he 
might not have been one of the contemporaries of Appar. 
But it may be, more or less, finally answered that Sundarar 
came only after Appar died. We arrive at tins conclusion 
from the fact that in one of Sundarar’s songs he alludes to 
Appar having sung 4902 songs. 2 The tradition now current 
about Appar is that he sang 49000 tens on the whole though 
only 312 have survived. It is iust possible that people in 
course of time forgot that the number 49000 referred to the 
songs themselves and not to the tens. Making allowance 
for this explicable error in the traditional reckoning of 
Appar’s songs, we arrive at the result that Sundarar lived 
at a time when Appar’s songs had all got numbered. That 
could have happened only after the death of Appar, for we 
must believe that he must have gone on singing till his 
death. Thus we get at the lower limit. 

Again, the present day opinion among scholars is that 
PuSalar Nayanar was a contemporary of the Pallava king 
Narasimha Varman II or Rajasimha, circa 680-700 A.D 3 . 
Since l’usalar Nayanar was one of 63 devotees honoured 
by Sundaramurti in the Tirultondattogai, Sundarar must have 
been a contemporary of Narasimha Varman II or anyone 
of his successors. 

2 


@&mQafr(2err Qw(W jj9($u pajm<$rsir gQ gy&amcrujdr. 
M Sund. 65. 2. 

* Vide R. Gopalan : The Pallavas : pp. 108—109. 
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Sundarar is known from the Periya Puranam account 
to have been a friend of the fierce Kotpuli i\ ayauar who 
once invited Sundarar to his house and did him all honour. 

“ The commander-in-chief Kotpuli gave a feast in his house 
to Sundarar.” 4 As for this Kotpuli himself, he seems to 
have been a Tantri (Executive officer) of the Cola king, who 
had the duty of going to war on behalf ot his king. 5 He 
was a resident of Tiru-nattiyattankudi. That happens to 
be a railway station near Tiruvalur. Ihe Periya Puranam 
account is confirmed by Sundarar’s Tevaram song where 
he praises the commander-in-chief thus : “ Nattiyattankudi 
of the Cojas of ancient fame, (the residence of) Kotpuli 
renowned as a slayer (of foes) in his victory over the 
inimical monarchs who joined together . a L his reference 
becomes interesting because it relates to a fight in which 
some kings are jointly defeated by a Cola general. We shall 
have to take account of this when we seek for an answer to 
the question who was the Pandya contemporary of 
Sundarar. 

Another Periya Puranam saint who knew of Sundarar 
was Eyar-kon-kalikkama Nayanar, a native of Tiruppcru- 
mangalam in the Cola country immediately to the north of 
the Kaveri. It might have been Tirumangalam of the 

4 Q&i&iG'Xir60r&mT($(ei5ifl<><nLD& !§tuir ibjGlairLL l^oSiutit 

* * * 
pi£i<3atrw&tsruSIjb^Q5 eu(LpgiQeiueBpgj .P. l’. EyarkSn, St 37. 

s 3su/5«(?65rsU6)3ffl u«n«(g}/r Qetitb(Lp& 5 r@u>ji) Qf60®esT(njir 

P. P. Kotpuli, St. 3. 

6 db.i-irwasrmmir'i j/Osuot jd Glairyjosor<2*ir l- yeti# Q&arafi 

isiri-iTirQ$ireo L/sy> iBirtlif-iu$$rrssr (§‘l . Sund. 15. 10. 
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Trichinopoly Taluq He was also spoken of as a hereditary 
commander of the Cola king, 7 although he is not mentioned 
as having entered into fighting for the sake of the Coja. 

From the two foregoing references we have to infer that 
however small the Cola kingdom might have been, the Coja 
kings were not without a kingdom altogether. The king 
had some commanders whom he could order to win victories 
for his sake. 

Again, the Periya Puranam makes mention of a king 
called ‘Narasinga Munai Araiyan ’ who was ruling the 
country of Munaippadi nadu, 8 in which Sundarar was born, 
and who brought him up as an adopted child. Sundarar 
was born at Tirunavalur in the Tirumunaippadi nadu in 
the Tirukkoyilur Taluq. Its present name is Tirunama- 
nallur. 8 It is found to be very near Tiruvamur, of the 
Cuddalore Taluq, the birth-place of Appar. That place is 
also spoken of as being in the I irumunaippadi nadu. As 
for the region so called, we have to infer that it consisted of 
the major portion of the South Arcot District. The coast 
region must have been in the hands of the Pallavas. That is 
why Sundarar speaks of the Pallavas in glowing terms : 
He says: ‘ The god of Puliyur Cirrambalam will cause 
trouble to kings who refuse to pay tribute to the Pallavas 


7 P. P. Eyarkon, St. 5. 

8 P. P. Tadutta {kkoijda Puranam, St. 5. 
« South Arcot Dt.. Gazetteer, p. 380. 

1 0 P. P. Tirunavuk, St. 2. 
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who guard the world.” 11 Evidently then, at the time of 
Sundaramurti, the Pallavas were very powerful. 

The Periya Puranam also speaks of Sundarar’s relations 
with Ceraman Perumal Nayanar. We have already seen 
that when he went over to Madura, there was a Coja 
king who had married the Pandya king’s daughter, and was 
living in the palace. If we find out who the Pandya king 
could have been, the problem of Sundaramurti s date will 
be solved. It therefore becomes necessary to examine the 
details we get about the Pandya kings from the time of 
Arikesari or Ninra Sir Nedumaran. The really valuable 
document in this connection is the Velvikkudi grant. 

In the account of Arikesari Asama Saman, we have 

mention of the Kerala king which is worth careful investi¬ 
gation. The Tamil portion runs as follows 

Par-alavun-tani-c-cerhkor keralanaippala 
muraiyum urimaic-curramodavar yanaiyum 
puriSai-mmadir puliyur-ppaga-nafigai 
iravamai igal aliyuj venru kon^um 

(Ep. Ind. XVII, pp 300-1, lines 56-59). 

The full force of the passage is not brought out in 
Mr. H. Krishna Sastri’s translation, and so we shall attempt 
to discover Its meaning. It may be translated thus: ‘ On the 
field of war, he defeated several times in battle lasting 
hardly a day, at Puliyur, the Keraja, who exercised a match- 


ii .Loeribr|ip &)<®/&/«nraieb yewi- 

«./f?65)U)(U/r jb utie0ejir6(3 ! £ @6S>pOstri-iru>oresrsumr _ 

lLI£l&&<g)Q'3FtLHLjLD 

Qu®*>uuurir l ledu™ ®jbpii>u e o#Q?ibQu®u>r<*r...Sund. 90 . 4 . 
S—57 
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less sway over the whole earth and captured his relatives, 
elephants and fortresses.” 

The points to be noticed in the passage are the follow¬ 
ing : 

1. The Keraja had extensive territory. 

2. He had undivided sovereignty over the whole 
country of the Ceras (gesfltfQ&ihjCS&ireb). 

3. He had with him in the battle-field his relations 
who had claims upon his kingdom (urimai-c-curram ). 

4. The fight was at Puliyur. 

Taking these up for close scrutiny, we can infer that at 
the time the battle was fought, the whole of the Cera 
country was under one ruler although it stretched over a 
vast area. We know that the coast capital of the Ceras was 
Kodungojur (or Vanji) in the neighbourhood of Cochin. 
The southern part of the Cera country or Venad, as it was 
called in the olden days, must have been left in the hands of 
some near relation of the king for administrative purposes. 
In other words, the Cera’s son, (the prince who had a claim 
to the throne and the whole kingdom), would have been 
viceroy guarding the South Cera country. Butin the fight 
which took place with the Pandya king at Puliyur, which is 
now a railway station near Tenka^i (Tinnevelly Dt.), the 
Cera monarch and his viceroy, the prince, were defeated. 
When Puliyur fell into the Pandya’s hands, entrance into 
the west coast became quite easy because that was 
the gate leading into the Cera’s dominions in that 
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region. So the Pandya went westwards and that is the 
meaning of the immediately succeeding portion of the 
document It runs: 

“ Vel aiiyum vivan parambum elamai&enru erindu 
alittum ” 12 

which means “ having defeated the sea of javelins and 
entered without oppositson into the broad and open coutry. 

A glance at the map will suffice to bring out the full 
significance of the expression ‘ viyanparambu ’ or ‘ the broad 
expanse of open country’. When the pass is gone through, 
the Travancore state on the western side ot mountain ranges 
is one huge plain country. 

The victory thus gained must have been decisive 
against the Cera ; for we find that during the time of his 
successor Kbc-Gadaiyan Ranadhira, the lighting is 
conducted with the Ay VS1 and not the Cira king. The 
victory first gained was at Marudur. or Tiruppudaimarudur 
in the Ambasamudram Taluq (Tinnevelly Dt.). Then 
there were two more victories, one at gengodi, and another 
at Pudankodu. These places have not beer hitherto 
identified; but it is not difficult to determine where they 
were. In Map 41 of the Imperial Gazetteer of India 
Vol. 26, we find the name Puthanapuram, indicating the 
region at the entrance into the Ghat section of the 
Trivandrum railway from the Travancore side. With 
Puthanapuram on the Travancore side and Ambasamudram 


12 Ibid., p. 301, lines 59—60, 
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on the Tinnevelly side, we can be fairly certain that 
gcngodi is only Sengbttah, on the same route. Thus it is 
clear that Ranadhira was pursuing the Ay chieftain from 
Marudur near Ambasamudram westwards till he drove him 
beyond Pudankod or Puthanapuram. 

Then we have mention of a victory over the Maha- 
rathas at Mahgajapuram, That might have been also in 
the Cera country. The next thing stated of Ranadhira 
is significant. This expression is “ Arai-kadal-valagam- 
podu-moli agarri, which means ‘removing the word 
« common property ” with reference to the littoral of the 
roaring (western) sea.” 13 The question now to be asked is 
“ How could there be a talk that the region was common 
property ?” The answer is that C.era was no longer master 
there. The land was being oppropriated by the Ay Vel. 
The Pandya would not permit it. So he demonstrated by 
his success that all the land abandoned by the C5ra was 
now the region belonging to the Pandya. Thus the 
Pandya got real claim to sovereignty over the southern 
Cera country. That is why Ranadhira c^ls himself by the 
singularly appropriate title ‘ Tenna^anavan ” 14 which 
means ‘ the lord of the South Cera country. 5 The north 
Cera country continues in the hands of the Keraja or 
Vanavan. His title CDjan is due to his being the son of 
Mangaiyark-karaSi, the wife of Ninra Sir Nedu Maran 

(Arikesari). 

i» Ibid., p. 301, line 67. 

i ‘ Mr. Krishna Sastri wrongly changes the word • tenna ’ into ‘ tennan ’ in hij 
translation. 
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One important thing to be noticed in this connection is 
that neither Arikesari nor Koc-Cadaiyan entered into 
hostile relations with the Cojas. That was also the case 
with the latter’s successor Rajasimha. This king is spoken 
of as renewing the walls of Kudal (Nladura), Vanji (Karur) 
and Roll (Uraiyur). 15 Though Uraiyur is mentioned, we 
have no indication of ill-will between the Coja and the 
Pandya. The fighting is all against the Pallava. The battles 
are at Neduvayal, Kurumadai, Mannikkuricci, Tirumangai, 
Puvalur, Kulumbur, Periyalur, etc. They have to be 
located in the ArantSngiTaluq 16 of the Tanjore district and 
its neighbourhood. These being in the Cola country, it is 
possible that the Coja sought the assistance of the Pandya 
against the Pallava, who was evidently Nandivarman 
Pallva Malla. 

Coming to the donor of the Vejvikkudi grant, he also 
calls himself ‘Tenna-Vanavan’ or the Lord of the South 
Cera country. But the document is written in the third 
year of his reign. In the Madras Museum plates, issued in 
the 17th year of his reign, the situation gets changed. He 
adopts the title Tennan, Vanavan, etc. In other words, he 
has already asserted his power over the North Cera king. 
The document states that he defeated the combined forces 
of the Cera and the Pallava. The passage relating^ to the 
event speaks of his simultaneous victory over the Kerala in 
the west and the Pallava in the east. 


Ep. Ind., xvii, p. 301. 

i« We find the following among the names of villages in the Arantangi Ta uq: 
Peruvayal (Neduvayal?), Periyalur, Puvalur, Kufumbur (Kulumbur?) and Ma„.k- 
ku^i iMa$$ikkupcci?). 

Ind. Ant. 1893, p. 7o. 
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Here also we do not find mention of any hostility 
between the Pandya and the Coja. As for the relations 
between the Pandya and the Cera, through there was no 
hostility in the reigns of Ranadhira and his son Rajasimha, 
we find that fighting was resumed in the time of the donor 
of the Vejvikkudi grant. 18 

Another interesting detail obtained from the Madras 
Museum plates is that the Pandya is spoken of as going to 
war with the king of Ven or Venad, that is, South Travan- 
core, defeating him at Vilinam. 19 This shows clearly that 
the Cera country is split up now into several fragments. 
The north is in the hands of the ‘Keraja’, representative of 
the old imperial dynasty; the southernmost part was in the 
hands of a Venad chieftain and the land midway between 
the two was in the hands of the Pandyas from the time of 
Ranadhira onwards. 

The rule of this powerful monarch (Nedunjadaiyan) 
must have been very long, roughly fifty years. 20 He was 
succeeded by Sri Mara Sri Vallabha who is credited with 
having defeated the Keraja, the Simhaja, Vallabha, Pallava, 
the Coja etc. 21 We are concerned here only with the 
relations that the Pandya king maintained with the Cera on 
the one hand and the Cola on the other. Evidently they 
were hostile. For the purpose of finding out the date of 

1 b Scholars arc now agreed that the donor of the Vejvikkudi grant was the same 
as the donor of the Madras Museum plates. Vide K. A. Nilakanta 3astri: Pai)(^yas: 
p, 59 et. seq. 

12 Mad. Mus. pi. 1. 40. 

20 K. A. N. Sastri, p. 60. 

21 Ibid., p. 68. 
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Sundaramurti, we need not pursue the career of the 
Pandyas further. 

Now let us attempt to pick out the particular Pandya 
king who could have been the contemporary of Sundarar. 
When we remember that friendly relations must have pre¬ 
vailed between the Coja, the Cera and the Pandya and 
that the Pandya king must have been a Saiva devotee, we 
more or less lay our finger upon Ranadhira’s son Rajasimha, 
The inscription speaks of him as having worshipped Pa6u- 
pati at Pandikkodumudi 2 2 

We have now to utilise the material about Kotpuli 
Nayanar, which has been referred to before. Sundarar 
speaks of him as having won a victory over the combined 
forces of enemy kings. 2 8 Who were the enemies, and on 
whose behalf did he fight? He was the commander-in-chief 
of the Cola king and so he ought to have fought on behalf 
of the Cola. But we know that the Cola was in the palace 
of his father-in-law, and never figured in any battle during 
this period. The conclusion, therefore, is that Kotpuli 
fought on behalf of both the Cdja and the Pandya. The 
Pandyas were offering shelter to the Colas, and so the 
Pandya could have utilised the military resources of the 
Cola when fighting had to be conducted in the interests of 
the Co}a. If that were so, who were the enemy kings? 
The answer can be found in the Vejvikkudi plate descrip¬ 
tion of the battles of Neduvayal, Kurumadai, Mannik- 

22 Ep. Ind. xvii, p. 301. 

88 & x .L-irweir6i5Tgs)ir'i'3*-LLi-$gi Qwar tf)S.5/rL.L/<a9. Sund- 15. 10. 
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kuricci, etc. The passage relating to these battles has not 
been properly translated by the epigraphist and so it is 
necessary to examine the lines in some detail. 

First, the Pandya is said to have thoroughly defeated at 
Neduvayal those who hurried forward with their fierce 
elephants and fearful javelins. 

Secondly, he destroyed the rage of the proud (foes) at 
Kurumadai. 

Thirdly, he destroyed the strength of those who fought 
in front of Mannikkuricci and Tirumangai. 

Fourthly, he saw, at Puvalur, the backs of (that is drove 
away) those who came into the field with the ocean-like 
army of their vassals, 24 (Evalor). 

Fifthly, with his javelin, he captured the fast horses and 
dark elephants of his enemies at Kodumbajur. 

Sixthly he captured the innumerable big elephants and 
horses to the disgrace of the Pallava at Kulumbur. 

Seventhly, he destroyed the reputation of the envious 
foes at Pcriyalur. 

Thus, we have seven achievements of the Pandya 
recorded, and only in one of them is the Pallava directly 
mentioned. In the rest, we have not only the use of the 
plural to indicate the enemy (whereas the singular is used 
when the Pallava is mentioned); but the reference 

24 In line 74 the compound expression *Alittumevalor* must be split up into 
‘Alittum-Evalor’; otherwise the poetry will be faulty. Note the alliteration ( Monai) 
in ‘Evaldr’and Effedirey’. 
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is in general terms (‘ Vandavarai ’). This shows that the 
Pallava personally appeared only in one battle field, that 
is, at Kulumbur, and in all the other battles, either his 
forces or his vassal chieftains had been sent. So, the 
Pandya had to face several foes simultaneously all of 
whom were fighting on behalf of the Pallava. Naturally, 
therefore, he would also have requisitioned the services 
of his own vassals and commanders. Of these Kotpuli 
Nayanar could have been one. That is the reason why 
Sundarar speaks of Kotpuli as the victor in the crowd 
[huttarn) of the enemy kings (kuda mannar ). 

It is now known that these battles were all against 
Nandivarman Pallavamalla. Particularly the battle at 
Mannai or Mannikkuricci (now called Mannikkudi in 
the Arantangi taluq) is specially referred to by Tirumangai 
Alvar in Periya TirumoU II. 8 . 3. 2S This gives also 
the clue to the probable date when these battles 
were fought. It was Pallavamalla’s general, Udayacandra, 
who fought against the Tamils. The battles are enu¬ 
merated in the Udayendiram plates dated in the 21st 
year of Pallavamalla’s reign. So they ought to have been 
waged before circa 731 A.D. on the supposition that the 
king ruled from 710 to 775 A.D” Hence it becomes 
clear that Man Ter Maran, the son of Ranadhira must 
have ruled in 731 A.D. or there abouts. If Kotpuli 

7s . L,*n4**Qu* Q*0™<*&** 

a« Gopalan t Pallavas: p. ^9. 

s—58 
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was employed as one of the commanders, Sundarar was 
alive in 731 A.D. Likewise Ceraman Peruma} was ruling 
at Kranganore (Kodumkojur) at that time. 

Let us examine the matter a little more closely. In 
connection with Manikkava^agar, we have taken notice 
of a verse giving the respective ages of the Samayacaryas. 
That verse states that Sundarar lived only 18 years. 
Sundarar became a devotee of Siva only after he was called 
away by the Lord on the eve of Sundarar’s marriage. 
He must have been about 16 years old at that time. Thus 
as a devotee and Tevaram hymner his life consisted of only 
two years, that is, between his 16th and 18th years. So 
when he knew his contemporary Kotpuli (who offered 
him, in vain, one of his daughters in marriage) Sundarar 
was between 16 and 18 years old. That was about the 
year A.D. 731, as we have concluded just now. Therefore 
the Pandya king who honoured him was Rajasimha I. 

Ceraman Peruma} died along with Sundarar, for 
both are spoken of as having gone to Kailas together. 
So the Cera monarch also died soon after the year 731 A.D. 
Hence he might not have known the donor of the Ve}vik- 
ku$i grant, the son of Rajasimha. 

In this connection, we have to take up for the sake 
of clearness the vexed question of Pandya genealogy and 
the probable dates of these monarchs. Certain conclusions 
have been reached by Prof. K.A. Nilakanta Sastri, 27 but 
they require careful re-examination. 


77 K. A. N-Sastri: p. 41. 
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The order of succession according to the Vejvikkudi 
plates is as follows :— 

1. Kadungon. 

2. Maravarman Avanicujamani. 

3. Sendan 

4. Arikesari Mara Varman, victor of Nelveli, 

Sennilam and Puliyur. 

5. Koc-Cadaiyan Ranadhira, victor of Sengodi, 

Pudankodu and Mangajapuram. 

6. Maran Rajasimha, victor of Ncduvayal, Kuru- 

madai, Mannikkurici, Tirumangai, Puvalur, 
Kodumbajur, Kulumbur. 

7. Nedunjadaiyan, donor of the Vejvikkudi 

grant. 

The larger Sinnamanur plates give the following 
genealogy ;— 

1. Paranku^a, who defeated. Villavan at Nelveli, 

and Pallavan at Sankaramangai. 

2. Jatila. 

3. Rajasimha. 

4. Varagutja Maharaja. 

5. Sri Mai:.a Sri Vallabha. 

6. Varaguna Varman. 

7. Viranarayaija Nedunjadaiyan. 

8. Others. 

Mr. K. A. N. Sastri has identified No. 1 of the 
Sinnamanur plate with No. 4 of the Vijvikkudi plate. 
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The rest follows naturally, that is, Nos. 5, 6 and 7 of the 
Vejvikkudi plates are identified with Nos. 2, 3 and 4 of 
the Sinnamanur plates. Thus he arrives at the conclusion 
that the donor of the Vejvikkudi Plate is the same as 
Varaguna Maharaja, the grandfather of Varaguija 
Varman. 

But the difficulty that is caused by such an arrange¬ 
ment is regarding dates. Varaguna Varman (No. 6 of 
the Sinnamanur plates) is known to have ascended the 
throne in A.D. 862, and the donor of the Velvikkudi 
grant (who might have ruled for roughly 50 years) was 
king in A.D. 770. No. 5 of the Sinnamanur plates was 
also a king with a long rule. So nearly 100 years are 
given to these kings. That is not impossible. Therefore, 
Mr. Sastri, has made A.D. 765 the starting date for 
Nedunjadaiyan and gives 25 years for his predecessor Mara 
Varman Rajasimha. Thus that king gets 740 to 765 as his 
date. He is the king who fights vigorously against Pallava- 
malla at Ncduvayal, etc., the battles mentioned in the 
Udayendiram plates issued in the 21st year of Pallava- 
malla’s reign who started his rule in A.D. 710. The battles 
were all over before circa 731 A.D., and Mr. $astri makes 
the Pandya victor come to the throne about ten years 
afterwards. This is certainly an untenable position, unless 
it is proved that Maravarman fought the battles as a viceroy 
or prince for which we have no evidence. a 8 


28 Pal lav a chronology is not so well settled as this argument assumes; a recent 
writer assigns A.D. 723—788 for Nandivarman Pallavamalla’s rule.— K. A. JV. 
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Having thus arrived at the conclusion that the fight at 
Nelveli or Nenmeli was with the Pallava general, let us 
enquire into the question if it was in the time of the son or 
grandson of geliyan Sendan. The son is Arikesari whose 
achievements are fully described in the Velivikkudi plates, 
and we have not even a word of hostility with the Pallava. 
The same is the case with his son Koc-Cadaiyan Ranadhira. 
It was only Ranadhira’s successor that had a lot of fighting 
with Pallavamalla. The Pallava records also bear witness 
to the absence of fighting between the Pandyas and the 
Pallava before the days of Nandivarman Pallavamalla. 

Thus we have to conclude that the ginnamanur plate 
speaks only of Ranadhira’s son as Arikesari Paranku&a. 
Hence, it is clear that there were two Arikcsaris, the first 
one who fought with the Ceras, and the second who fought 
with the Pallava. 


Accepting this position, we are bound to concede also 
that the second Arikesari had a ‘pautra’ (grandson) by 
name Rajasimha." That Rajasimha was the son of the 
donor of the Velvikkudi plates and father of the king named 
Varaguna Maharaja. Thus we have to accept the tenta¬ 
tive genealogical list drown up by the late Venkayya in 
1908. 80 


29 Sinnamanur plates: line 106. See, however, K. A. N. £astri, Pagqlyan 
Kingdom, p. 51. n. 1, and pp. 253—5. 

80 Ep. Ind , 1908, p. 66. 
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As for chronology, we may assign the dates somewhat 
as follows: Sri Vallabha 822-862 A.D. Varaguija Maha¬ 
raja 802-822, Rajasimha II 782-802, Nedunjadaiyan 737-782, 
Arikesari II 707-737, Ranadhira 682-707, Arikisari I 
652-682. 8 0a As for the previous kings, we need not con¬ 
cern ourselves with them just now. Now it will be seen that 
Rajasimha I lived in the period A. D. 707 to 737 when 
several battles against Nandivarman Pallavamalla could 
have been fought about A. D. 731. 

We arc also enabled to regard him as the friend of 
Saint Sundarar. The king was a staunch Saiva devotee 
and worshipped PaSupati at Pandikkodumudi. Hence, 
Sundarar must have lived for 18 years, any time between 
710 A. D. and 735 A. D. At present we shall have to be 
satisfied with this degree of accuracy. 

We can now take up one incident mentioned in the 
Periya Puranarn and also in the Tiruvijaiyadal Puranarn as 
having taken place in the reign ofCeraman Perumal, Sunda- 
ramurti’s friend. That was the visit ofPaija Pattiran (Bana 
Bhadra), the poet. The tradition as recorded in the Tiru- 
vilaiyadal Puranarn is that the king who ruled at Madura at 
that time was Varaguna. So, if that is true, Ceraman 
Perumal’s Pandya contemporary must be a Varaguna and 
not a Rajasimha. In connection with the date of Manikka- 
va^agar, we have had occasion to regard Ranadhira as a 
Varaguna. He could very well have been the ruling king 


8 04 The dates given here and at p. 425 are only rough approximations. 
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at Madura. Looking at the PeriyaPuranam account ofCeraman 
Perumal Nayanar, we notice that the Pana Pattiran’s visit 
is found in St. 26, and the account of his getting to know of 
Sundarar comes later in St. 45. Thus there is nothing that 
goes contrary to our conclusions; for the poet must have 
visited the Cera country some years before Sundarar 
became the friend of Ceraman Perumal. 

ii. Chief incidents in the life of Sundarar. 

The first significant event of Sundaramurti’s life, 
according to the Periya Puranam, was the appearance before 
him of the God of Tiruvennainallur in the form of an aged 
Brahman on the eve of his marriage. The God said that 
Sundarar was his bond-slave and so ought to go and work 
for Him in His house. This is alluded to by Sundarar 
himself in his two Pa digams on Tiruvennainallur. 31 The 
name of the God of that village is Taduttatkonda Hvarar or 
the‘God who obstructed and employed’. This itself is a 
reference to the incident. It is also interesting to notice 
that neither Sambandar nor Appar has sung of this deity. 
Probably therefore, there was no such temple during their 
time. Sundarar also speaks of Tiruvennainallur-aru}- 
Turai or ‘ the open place of mercy ’. Evidently, the loca¬ 
lity was an open place without any temple or even God. 
Incidentally this illustrates the manner in which there came 
to be temples where there were none belore. 

81 ‘ ‘ si^Isnrd'SireirTuSesfliuA)Qso Qesresr goit(Sld ” and 

(c (jfiQ go ssur emsr tu is go gp/ r iAgoggigu <&Q gjtfcsr iu it (gtjjrsjQ&ir gsst L-ir it 

Sun. 1. 1 and 17. 
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The next thing mentioned of the saint is his visiting 
several temples. In the beginning he went to Adigai 
Virattanam, which was famous in connection with Appar. 
The Periya Puranam states that God personally appeared 
before Sundarar there, and placed His holy feet on his 
head. Later Sundarar went to Shiyali and other places. 
It was when he went to Tiruvarur that God made him 
His friend and comrade. 32 It was while he was residing 
there that he sang the Tiruttonclattogai. 

At Tiruvarur, Sundarar was being supplied with corn 
by one of his Bhaktas, called Kundaiyur Kilar. Owing to 
famine there was scarcity of corn one day and the devotee 
of Sundarar was therefore very much grieved. Then 
God appeared before Sundarar and gave him heaps of 
grain. But it was impossible to remove this large cpiantity 
of grain. So he asked God’s help for that and accordingly 
the corn was removed to Paravai’s house by Siva’s agents, 
the Ganas. This is alluded to by Sundarar in all his ten 
songs on Tirukkolili. 3 3 

It was very usual for Sundaramurti to ask God for 
personal favours which seem to have been granted to 


8 2 . [Qdn-(o<suil.(>to&$tr 

suit ifii£>6m(oLDsb gGI dsrriu rr ® su ir Q tu wr (trj ^ it it 

(odsila Qsu(ipih$$m(2 jd 

P. P. Tadutta^koijda, St. 127. 

Sf&sr n)i(ip$6060ii}.iutTir&Qmd)60irrh piinSlirirasrQqyipGKrdsrG) jd 

iUm jd ih fb (T it Ibid. St. 129. 

39 The song begins thus: 

$6rr iQ&snhpip. (Siugpi&nu) Sund. 20. 
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him. When he was at Tiruppugalur, he asked for gold for 
the sake of his consort Paravai, and slept laying his head on 
bricks. He woke up to find the bricks converted into 
gold. 84 The Puranam goes on to state that Sundarar 
asked for gold again at Tiruppaccilacciramam, and did not 
get it. So he sang a padigam in which each one of the 
stanzas ended thus: “Is there no god other than this?” 
He had his wish granted. 86 On his way to Vrddhacalam, 
Sundarar obtained from God 12,000 pieces of gold and 
according to God’s directions, the gold was thrown into the 
river Manimukta, to be taken later on in the tank at 
Tiruvarur. 86 On his way to Vrddhacalam, God showed 
him the way to Tirukkudalaiyarrur in person and this is 
referred to in his songs on that place. 87 

When Sundarar was on his way to Tirukkurukavur, he 
is said to have been supplied with food, etc., by God 
Himself. 88 This is believed to have been alluded to by 
Sundarar himself in his stanzas on Tirukkurukavur. The 
same kind of help was rendered to. Sundarar near Tiruk- 
kaccur also. On that occasion God seems to have gone 
about begging for the sake of his devotee. Sundarar asks, 
in his Tevaram songs about that place “ If you go about 
begging, will not your devotees feel miserable through 

84 uesuflihgi ureQuq n)ii>y <3uirih(o$ 

QtutSfiedeisruiBibsmwQiu ^ ^ 

i8(£lu36&r (§meuu-iafiL-6sr Qairafcr® iBonjDm-- p - p Eyar on ’ tl ' 

*» Ibid., St. 82. 

ae p .P. P. Byarkon: Pur., St. 108. 

»7. “«syijL«6ifla/suy?u QuirispeugieiLJ wjdGiuQm” 

in every one of the stanzas ' Sund, 85. 
p. P. Ibid., St. 159. 
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grief?” 89 Pehaps he was referring to Siva s begging for his 
own sake. 

In the neighbourhood of Conjeevaram, at a place called 
Onakandan Tali, he sang songs and obtained gold.' 9 Later 
on, he went to Tiruvorriyur. It was there that he fell in 
love with Sangili and married her through the intervention 
of God Siva according to the Periya Purana account. 
Sundarar also refers to this in one of his songs where he 
says “ I went to Tiruvorriyur and saw Sangili.” 41 

The Periya Puranam account of the incident is that 
Sundarar requested Siva to stay under the Magil tree when 
the saint was to swear to Sangili that he would not abandon 
her. The saint wanted Sangili to go inside the temple, but 
she had already been informed by Siva Himself that He 
was under the tree and not inside the temple. So she 
asked Sundarar to come to the tree for the oath. 
Sundarar had to agree, and because, later on, he had to go 
against his own oath, he lost his eye-sight These things 
are alluded to in his songs. The incident is referred to thus : 
“ O Lord of the golden konrai ! You are capable of saying 
(to Sangili) ‘ under the Magil ’ to deceive me who asked 
you to remain (for a while) under the Magil tree. 

89 $8sou$jb ue6l&Q&irm&r& <&mrL.rrGOif.iurrir &a]eorrG>ir(r. Sund.411. 

Ibid., St, 191. 

41 . & it ir ih esr & fijSl&5IQiXi^r(S(nj6sr $u(ip8so 

^irib&ttr^iTth&wr <g)LLir$gjan jd tuasrQ&rG Sund. 45.4. 

42 QurarareBigiiiii Qtf/rejrea) ronSl^uj Quinu mSiftiStflQS Qwesrgi 
Q#!rar<MQM&sr<ii*rr(^)(2i£) JD®1 LoQypiSQy> 

6T GST GST 61/6060 QUQJjlLlT®T . Sund * 89.9. 
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His blindness is alluded to in different places. He 
says, “ If it is just that you should deprive me of my eye¬ 
sight, you will at least give me a staff.” 48 In the next 
stanza he alludes to his being put to the necessity of being 
dragged along, on account of his blindness, by some one 
else. 44 In stanza 9 of the same Padigam, he speaks of the 
inimical attitude adopted by Siva and for stating this, 
Sundarar uses astrological language. He says, “ You have 
become to me like Saturn that has entered into the asterism 
of Makha. O! my Son ! my jewel, my bridegroom, I 
cannot bear the disgrace of being told, by the women-folk, 
whenever I speak to them, ‘ get away, you blind fellow ’. 
How am I to live after losing my eye-sight ?” 4 5 Saturn 
entering into the asterism of Makha means that the planet 
is entering into Leo, i.e., the house belonging to the Sun, 
and it is known that Sun and Saturn are enemies. 

Sundarar mentions in another place distinctly that 
{Siva deprived him of his eye-sight because of his love 
towards Sangili. He says, “ O ! You who deprived me 
of my eyes for the sake of Sangili.” 46 


. Siiy-Giu&r&sm Q&rrdrajG & aassratg 6U ip & & tr & a) 

QwmjyG&frQGO&H&afrwQ&frmjDqz&rrruj .. Sund 54 * 4 - 

44 <$^$ 7 gpcfcou ulLl. rsir(UgjGurr go Qwrr <75611 6 sr(o$ir d) ujbj 3 <ia jd<ssjd 
QLfi&gj] fiiuqftGtrnr iu . Sund. 54. 5. 
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There are some more references by Sundarar himself to 
his blindness, but those so far cited will suffice to show how 
the incident was one that actually happened. 

The Puranam speaks of how Sundarar was given a 
blindman’s staff at Tiruvenpakkam. * 7 His left eye became 
all right when he came to Conjeevaram, 4 8 and ^ e r * g 
eye also was cured when he praised Siva at Tiruvarur 4 

After the diseases were all cured, Sundarar had to seek 
God’s aid for pacifying Paravai who had been offended with 
Sundarar for his having married Sangili. The incident 
elaborately detailed in the Periya Puranam but we do not 
find Sundarar alluding to it in his Tevaram. 

Perhaps the most detailed of all requests made by 
Sundarar to God Siva were the things he asked for in his 
Padigam on TirunSgaikkaropam. (Sund. 46). In the first 
stanza he asks for a pearl garland, a garland of precious 
stones, musk and fragrant Sandu (which is used as a caste- 
mark on the fore-head). In the second, he asks for sil 
cloths. Then he asks for fragrance, cloths, jewels one-third o 
the riches of Tiruvarur, horses which can go with the swift¬ 
ness of the wind, golden (lowers, palanquins, etc., 


47 p p. Eyarkon ; St. 279. 

*» Ibid., St. 287. 

4 » Ibid. St. 310. Sundarar’s request for the cure of the eye disease, i.e., hfa 
padigam on Tiruvarur beginning with iB«r * i, excellent readmg. Sund. 
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It was afterwards that he came to know of Ceraman 
PerumaJ. After having travelled with him to several places, 
Sundarar lived with Ceraman for some time and then retur¬ 
ned to Tiruvarur. In the meantime, he is credited with 
having accomplished several miracles. Finally when he was 
staying with Ceraman at Tiruvanjikkalam, he is spoken of 
as having got tired of this wordly existence and asked god to 
take him back to Kailas. Then a white elephant was sent to 
him. Just as he was starting he sang a padigam in which the 
incident seems to be alluded to. He says. “ Knowing that 
He (God) created me before, what am I to sing of His Golden 
feet. Alas ! for the sake of honouring His dog (myself) He 
has, in His mercy, sent down the strong elephant. He has 
separated my body from my soul. He is the Lord of Kailas. s 0 
It is clear that Sundarar was expressing just what he saw at 
the moment of his death. The departure to Kailas was not 
in his physical body, for he himself states that God separated 
the body from the soul. 

Thus we find that the chief feature of Sundaramurti’s 
life was that like the other Tevaram hymners he went on 
singing of the glories of Siva in different places, but at the 
same time he asked God for several kinds of material com¬ 
forts. The gaiva belief is that Sundarar was living the life 


60 prQesr&srQpebr ues>L.$$ir esr$t0ibsi Qurarar^ds 

isirQasresr u it i_<n) ii(S$ir /s/raSSssr&sru £J/ 

euirQesr&sr Qsirerrsrr wppiurBssnu®™ qflisgl 

airguaS/r Qsu&i Q*iu?r(*r Qmr 
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of a friend or comrade of Siva and so he could take any kind 
of liberties with Siva. The amount of gold he obtained 
seems to have been enormous. The question will now arise 
as to whether he was not one of the most materialistic of men 
having an attachment for wordly possessions. If so, how 
was he entitled to the grace of God ? The point to be borne 
in mind is that he did not ask for these things because of a 
desire for enjoyment. This is clear from the fact that he 
never thought of retaining what he once got. The fact seems 
to be that he had no selfish desires at all. Whenever he 
asked for gold, it was for the sake of those who depended 
upon him. We cannot believe that he was attached even to 
his consorts. If he was, he would not have left Sangili 
Nacciyar at Tiruvorriyur, and hurried on to see god of 
Tiruvarur even after he lost his eye-sight. His friendship 
to Ceraman PerumaJ was again inferior to his love for God : 
for, it was while enjoying the hospitality of that king that 
Sundarar was suddenly transported to Kailas at his own 
request. Evidently then, the ruling passion of his life was 
his love towards God, whom he regarded as his comrade. 
That is the reason why Saivite philosophers speak of Sundarar 
having followed and demonstrated to the world the path 
known as Sakha Marga. 

After the death of Sundarar, Saivism went through 
various vicissitudes. Saiva philosophy as contrasted with 
Siva Bhakti came to assume greater prominence ; its opposi¬ 
tion to Vaisnavism became more marked; its relation to 
Advaita and Vidiftadvaita came to be examined in greater 
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detail. Consequently the literature that developed on the 
subject became voluminous. The attitude adopted towards 
{Saivism by South Indian monarchs such as Raja Raja Cola 
and others had considerable influence upon the religious 
history of South India. But this later phase of South Indian 
Saivism can be adequately treated only in a separate 
volume. 
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Abhyagni, 18 

A^aivu Tiruttai)<Jagam, 396 
Adhomukha Dar&anam, 228 
Adigai Vira^anam, 464 
Adigaman of Tagadur, 182 f.n. 
Adigan, 182 
Adipatta Nayanar, 185 
Aditya, 21 
Adityas, 22 
Aditya Nilai, 282 
Adiyarkku Nallar, 218 
Agamas, practice of repeating, 380 
Agamas, three parts, 249 
Agamas, Saiva, Vai^ava and 
Sakta, 47 
Agastya, 204, 256 
Agastyar Bhakta Vilasam , 206 
Agastya TIrtha, in the Paitfya 
Country, 93 
Aggabodhi III, 427 
Agni Vai^vanara, 20 
Ahaf§ti (ascetics), 302 
Ahimsa, Conversation between 
<Jiva and Uma about, 83 
Aitareya Brahma^a, 18, 20 
Aitareya Upani$ad, 33 
AitaSa, 18 

Aiya^igaJ K.a<Javar Ron, 188 
Ajata Satru, 31 
Alavayar, 146 
Alvars, earlier 242 
Alvars, 239 

Amarniti Nayanar, 155, 185, 391, 
402 

A$<Ja Linga, 275 ff. 

Anaimalai Jains, 146, 335 
Anandatitam , 439 
Anantagu^a, 415 
Anapayan, Kulottunga, 181 
Anaya Nayanar, 167 
A ^ippon, 173 
S—60 


Ancient India, 200 f. n. 

Andaijar, 369 
Angiras, 21 
Anuboga Suddhi, 439 
Appar, 129 IT; 367 ff. 

conversion to Saivism, 367 
lime kiln incident, 368 
reference to the five letters, 
369 

reviling learned men, 385 
views on the Siva Marga, 383 
Central teaching of, 385 
high realisations, 386 
Appudi A<JigaJ, 134, 389 
Aravaija A<JigaJ, 176 
Arhats, 299, 300 
Arikesari, 409 

Arikesari Asama Saman, 449' 
Arimardana Paij<Jyan, 399, 442 
Ari Varman (Ganga), 291 
Arivattaya Nayanar, 166 
Arjuna, 40, marrying a Paij^ya 
princess, 99 

Arumuga Navalar, 202 
Arupam and Rupam, 347 
A6iva, 65 

A^rama of Kanva, 92 
Ahiddha Maya, 361 
Ati&uran, 158 
Atma Lingam, 278 
Atman, yoga and Samkhya of, 62 
Atti tree, 172 

Avatars, doctrine, not appealing 
to Saivas, 88 
Avinlta Kongaiji, 223 
Avvai, 272 
Ay, 220, 451 
Ayirai hill, 118 
Badami, 294 
Bahuda, river, 92 
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Baija (chief), 297 
Banavase, 293 
Bhaga, 67 

Bhagavata Parana, 64 
Bhagavat Gita, 246 f.n. 40 f.n. 

246, 350 
Bhagiratha, 297 
Bhairava Yogi, 140 
Bhairava Yogis, 141-2 
Bhakta Vilasam, 206 
Bhandarkar, 50, 295 f.n. 

Bhanu 3akti, 502 
Bhava, 9, 10, 16, 66 
Bhoga Muni, 391 
Bhoja Kata, king of, 95 
Bhrgu, 21, 22, 66, 67 
Bhutapati, 26 f.n. 

Bitulu , 234 
Bliss of Indra, 35 
Bodhantam, 282 

Body, live-fold constitution of the, 
234 

Bonds, three, 266 
Brahma-Atinan, docrine of, 36 
Brahma, Charioteer, 60 
Brahma, Veda, 66 
Brahmacarin, one of the torms of 
Brahman, 17 

Brahmans, ‘ eating all sorts of 
food,’ 69 

Brahman wife, described m 
Kalittogai, 108 

Brahman, six functions of, 114 
Brahman, ignorance of the gods 
about, 34 

Brahma Sutra Bha$ya, 238 
Bfhadaraijyaka Upani$ad, 30 
Buddha Varinan, 290, 296 

Can<Je&vara Nayanar, 171 
Candra Na<Ji, 226 
Candra Varman, 296 
Carmaijvati, river, 85 
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Ceraman PerumaJ Nayanar, 179, 
458 

Ceylon, tribute to tha Coja, 430 
Chandogya Upanisad, 31 f.n. 33 
Child Sambandar crying for milk, 

326 ff. 

Citakacarya, 302 
Citram , 414 
Citta Suddhi, 157 
Cola IJam KiJJi, 219 
Contributions of South India to Indian 
Culture , 219 f.n. 

Cosmic Puru§a, 46 
Cujika Upanisad, 17 

Dadhici (R$i), 63, 256 
Dak$a, 63 ff. 67, 379 
Dak§i$a fire, 24 
Damana, 79 

Dancing in Kumbakotjam, 316 
Daijdi A^igaJ, 175 
Darurni, 395 
Dasa Marga, 153 
Dathopatissa, 428 
Dattha 3iva, 428 
Deussen, 17 f.n. 

Dcvarata, royal r$i, 74 
Deva Varman, 300 
Devi, 64 

Dharma Sena (Appar), 130 
Dhatu, creator, 37 
Dhruva, 271 

Dlk§a, a very ancient rite, 81, 202 
Dik§as, three, 260 
Dik$itas, 202 
Divine dances, 235 
Divine Grace, elaborations of the 
experience of, 280 
Drum, esoteric meaning of, 361 
Dubreuil, Prof. G. J. 191 
Durga, Commentator, 49 
Durvasas, 75 f,n. 

Durvinita Kongagi, 223 
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Ekamba of Kanchl, 371 
Ekatma Vada, 409 
Emapperur. 174 
Enadi Nayanar, 157 
Eripatta Nayanar, 151, 157 
Er OJi, 225 

Evolution of Hindu Administrative 
Institutions , 219 f.n, 

Eyarkon Kalkkama Nayanar, 166, 
447 

Eyil-mudur, 158 

Festivals in temples, 315 
Five Kancukas, 377 
Fleet, Dr. 223 f.n. 300, 301 

Gajabahu, 121, 411 
Gaijapati, 56, 140 
Gangadvara, 63 
Gangas, 223 
Gargya, 31 

Gautama Haridrumata, 31 
Gaya, mountain, 91 
Gayatri Mantra, 42 
Gayatris, innumerable, 46 
Gha^ika, Brahman College, 295 
Ghri§mata (R$i) released from a 
curse, 82 

Ghana practice, 375 
God, unity of, 344 
Gokarija, Caru£ir§a’s penance at, 
82 

Gopalan, Mr., 222 
Gopinatha Rao, T. A., 57 
Gfha (Asura), 79 
Groups of five, 386 
,, of three, 235 
Gu^imallam, linga at, 57 
Gugabhara(MahendraVarman I), 
123 

Guptas, 288 


Guru Ninda, 210 
Hara, 66 

Heart, open space within, 353 
Haritiputras, 294 
Hari Varman, 223 
Hari Varma (Kadamba), 302 
Har§a Vardhana, 139 
Hatthadatha, 428 
Hero-stone, 109 
Himalayas, 63 

,, emblems on, 415 
Hindu Iconography , 57 
Hiranyabindu, a forest, 92 
Hiraijyaka&ipu, 78 
Hume, 37 f.n. 

Idahgaji Nayanar, 192 
Ilakkulaccanrar, 157 
Ijangoc Gefiyan, 416 
Ilangu Ofi, 225 
I lava Kularn, 158 
I|ayan Kudi Mara Nayanar, 154, 
405 

Immortal bliss, Saiva and 
Vai§nava conception of, 88 
Indra, chanting the Satarudriya, 
81 ' 

Ijaiyanar AhapporuJ, 190, 334 

Hai Gnaniyar, 404 

Hana, 16 

Ha, Potentate, 38 

Ha Upani§ad, 35 

Hvaras, 349 

lyarpagai Nayanar, 153, 408 
Jabala, 40 

Jagannatha Paij^ya, 442 
Jaina names, 147 
Jains, their condemnation of the 
Vedas and Vedangas, 129 
Janaka, 31 
Jayasimha, 298 
Jetthatissa, 427 
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Jina Nandin, 302 
Jinendra, 300 
Jlvas, classification of, 230 
Tivatma, 269 

journal of Indian History , 206 f.n. 
Jye§lha Sama, sung by Narayana 
81 

Jyotis, the formless Paramatman 

348 

Kaplan, 159 
Ka^ungon, 412 
Kailasa, 57 

Kailasanatha temple, 196, 38J 
Kailasa Samhita, 164 
Kaitabha, 73 
Kakustha Varman, 297 
Kala, 38 
Kalabhartf, 222 
Kajabhra inter-regnum, 167 
Kalaiyar 143 
Kajandai, 180 
Kalikkamba Nayanar, 186 
Kalanjara parvata, 92 
Kalantam, 283 

Kalarcinga Nayanar, 151, 191 
Kalathvir, Linga at, 57 
Kajavaji, 198 
Kalavanga, 299 
Kajaviyal, 416 

Kali Age, people in the 115-6 

Kaliyanayanar, 187 

Kajidasa, 238, 288 

Kama, 46 

Kamalavati, 200 

Kamalayana, 40 

Kagampulla Nayanar, 189 

Kangu Varman, 297 

Kanheri, 293 

Kaijijappa, 158 

Kanya Kubja, 91 

Kanya Tirtha (Cape Comorin), 

Kapala, (Sapta) Sacrifice, 79 
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Kapalin, 17 
Kapalikas, 215 
Kapilar, 417 
Kappu verses, 412 
Karaikkal Ammaiyar, 172, 245 
, Karaja, 296 

Kari Nayanar, 189 
Kassappa, 428 
Katha Upani?ad, 34, 50 
Kaupin, 155 
KauSiki, 91 

KauSitaki Brahmaga, 14, 23, 62 ^ 
Kaveri, praise to, in the Maha 
bharata, 98 
Kavundi Adg a l» 286 
Kavus, temples of Malabar, 310 
KedaraSrama, 92 
Keith, 14 f.n., 20 f.n., 23 
Kena Upanijad, 33, 34 
Kevins, 11, 14, 15 
KeSin, car of, 12 
KeSin Darbhya, 14 
Kinnaras, 78 
Kirti Bhujaga, 418 
Kirti Tiruvagaval, 433 
Kirti Varman, 298 
Koc-cadaiya Ragadhira, 451 
KO-ccengag, 150, 197 ff., 212, 

legend about, 308, systematised 
worship in temples, 321 
Kodumbajur, 456 
Kodumkolur, 458 
Kofi, 453 
Kollippavai, 108 

Konad) 192 
Kongu kings, 182 
Konr.ai tree, 167 
Kotpuli Nayanar, 195, 447, 455 
Kovds, 190 
Kovalan, 286 
Kdyil, 318 

fCoyil Tiruppanniyar Viruttam, 408 
Krishnacharya, T.R., 91 f.n. 
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Krishna iSastri, H., 449 
Krishnaswami Aiyangar, S.,95 f.n., 
198, 399 

Kriya, external, 253 
Kr§na speaking of the greatness 
of Mahadeva, 76, Dik§a of, 81 
Kf$na Varman, 300 
K§atra-hood, 33 
Ku<Jal, 453 

Ku^a Mula Nandi, 400 
Kudi , 317 
Ku^umitteva, 159 
Ku^umiyamalai, linga at, 57 
Kula Bhu§ana, 414 
Kulaccirai, 145, 333, 425-6 
Kulg£a,417 
Kulumbur, 456 
Kumara Vi$i)u, 296 
Ku^^aiyur Kilar, 464 
Kui)<Jalini, iSakti, 226 
Kui)<Joda parvata, 92^ 
Kungiliyak-kalaiya-nayanar, 142 
Kurappallittunjiya KiJlivaJavan, 
220 

Kurusakas, 300 
Kurram, (3iva) 110 
Kuruma^ai, 456 
Kurumboraiyur, 182 
Kurum-porai, 182, f. n. 
Kutmdogax y 396 

Kuru-nila-mannar, 218 
Kurruva Nayanar, 180 
Kuyil pattu , 440 

Lassen, (quoted in Muir) 74 f. 
Linga, in Upani$ads, 50 
Linga Pura^a, 52, 53, 209 
List of Ceylon Kings, 427 
Loka Vibhaga, 287 
Lokayatas, 239 


Madhava II (Ganga), 291 
Madhava Varman, 223 
Madhu, 73 

Madras Museum Plates, 454 
Magil tree, 466 
Mahabali, 393 
Mahabharata, 50, 71 

Karija parva, 59 
3anti parva, 63 

Mahadeva, 18 

knows the ‘ Yoga * and 
the ‘Sankhya* 60 
(why so called), 61 
the beginning of all 
existences, 72 
speaking of the great 
ness of Vi$i)u, 76 
Mahamatra Brahman, 139 
Mahapalii, 428 
Mahavakyas, 279 
MahavamSa, 427 
Mahavira, fore-runners of, 85 
Mahe&vara, 50 

Mahendra Varman, 123, 183,258, 
303 

Maitri Upai)i§ad, 41 
Mala , 351 

Manakkanjara Nayanar, 165 
Maijalur, 99 
Mana Vamma, 431 
Maij^agappat^u inscription, 211 
Manilas, five Tamil, 217 
Mai)(Jala Makkal, 217 
Mandaram Serai Irumporai, 220 
n , Mai)<Jukya Upani?ad, 349 
Mai)ga|apuram, 452 
Mangala VaSakar, 403 
MangaleSa, 298 
Mangayarkkara^iyar, 145, 333 
Mai)ikkava£agar and Buddhists, 
426 


Macdonell, 49 
MSdala Maraiyon, 416 


Mai)ikkava4agar, 202, 394, 398 fT. 
Magimekalai, 150 
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MaijimSkalai and the philoso¬ 
phers, 118-20 
Magijai, 457 
Man Ter Maran, 457 
Manyu, 26 
Manu, 3 

Mara Varman, 412 
Margas, four, 260 
Maruts, 8, 21 

Malta Vilasa Prahasana , 258 
Mauna-guru, 283 
Max-Muller, 30 
Maya, 53 

Maja doctrine, 351 
Maya Pan<Jya, 430 
Mayura Sarman, 287, 207 
Meykaij^a Devar, 208 
Meypporul Nayanar, 154 
Miracle(s) 131-2, in contest with 
Jains, 322 If.; of the curing of 
a princess, 329; of the gold 
cymbal, 328 ; of the pearl 
palanquin, 329 ; of reviving 
one bitten by a snake, 330 
Moha, 41 
Mohini form, 375 
Mondai, 323 

Mookambika temple, 31 1 
Mfge^a Varman, 297 
Mudras, 234 

Muir, 1,4, 11, 49, 59 f. n. 60 f.n., 
63 f. n. 

Mujavats, 25 
Muktipada, 153 
Mumrmnji Vendar, 218 
Munaippa^li, 183 
Munaiya^luvar, 190 
Munaiyaraiyan, 183 
Munis, 11 

MuQ^aka Upani§ad, 35 f. n. 
Murkha Nayanar, 176 
Murti Nayanar, 167 
Muruga, conception of,among the 


masses, 106; manifesting him¬ 
self through some person, 104 
Muruga Nayanar, 135 
Mylapore miracle, 339 

Naccinarkiniyar, 109 
Naciketas, 34 
Nadanta, 260 
Nadis, 352 
Na^uvu Nilai, 226 
Naga Deva, 302 
Nagan, 159 
Nagas, 56 
Naimi§a, 91 
Nakkirar, 272, 396 
Nakkirar, attitude to Visnu, etc., 
117 

Naladiyar , 272 
Najaippovar, 170 
Nalayira Prabandham, 212 
Nallasvami Pillai, 377 f. n. 
Nallur-Perumanam, 340 
Nambi Aij^ar Nambi, 400, 407 
Nami Nandi Adigal, 173, 392 
Nammalvar, 242 
Nagan, 159 
Nanda, 169 
Nandi, 46, 69 
Nandi Bhaktas, 47 
Nandi£vara, 65 
Nandi Varman III, 289 
Nandi Varman I, 290 
Narad a, 240 
Narasimha Bhakta, 47 
Narasimha Varman, 139, 183 
Narasimha Varman II, 196, 446 
Narasinga munai araiyan, 183,448 
Narayaga, identified with the 
highest, 73 ; identified with 
Paranjoti, 373 

Na|araja (God), 229, Symbolism, 
362 

Nedunjejiyan, 415 
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Nelveli, 412 
Nelveli battle of, 124 
Nenmeli, 461 
NeSa Nayanar, 197 
Nllakantha dastri, K. A., 458-9, 
460 f. n. 

Nine-fold Ego, 235 

Ninra 3ir Ne<Jumara Naynar, 

126 IT. 

Nirgranthas, 300 
Nirgu<Jhas, 215 
Nirukta, 49 
Niyati, 38 

Nulaippa^i, 185 f. n. 

Nyasas, 237 

Palmyra, male and female, 339 
Pallavamalla, 457 
Padirruppattu , 200 
Palyaga galai Mudukmjumi 
PaijtJya, 281 

Palyanai-ccelkelu Kuttuvan, 220 

Paijan and Virali, 138 

Pa^a Pattiran, 445 

Pancak§ara is Ananda, 3 j7 

Pancak§aras, 235 

Pancavati, 166 

Pa ij (Jar am, 144 

PaQ<Jikkodumu<Ji, worship of Pa4u- 
pati at, 455 

Pa$$ik-koval, 190 f. n. 

Paij(Jya monarchs, rough dates of, 
425 

Pan<Jya’s burning disease, 336 
Paij<Jya genealogy, 124-5 
PaQ<Jya kings, worshipped 3iva in 
the Epic Age, 99 
Panguni Uttiram, 174 
Pankti Du§akas, 214 
Parai, 323 

Par am and Paramjydtis , 373 
Paramartha Saram, 208 
ParamStma, 269 


Paraijar, 417 

Paranjoti Munivar, 398 

Parapara 3iva, 227 

Paraiurama, his purification, 82 

Paravai, 464, 465 

Paripadal , 272 

Pa§aij<Jis, 215 

Pa&upatas, 2 15 

Pakupati, 16, 21 

pati, 317 

Pattavardhanam, Elephant, 156 
Patti Mandapam , 438 
Pattinattu PiJJaiyar, 407 
Pattini worship, 118, 210 
Pattini image, 415 
Pattiran, 418 
Periyalirumo[i , 397 
Perum-porai, 182 f. n. 
Perundevanar, Bharatam padiya, 
412 

Perundevanar, 274 
Perunduj-ai, mentioned by Appar, 
394 

Peyalvar, 240 
Phallus, worship of 49 IT. 

Phallus of Mahadeva, 54 
Podiyil 201 

Porrilliruvagaval, 409, 410, 434 
Pottappi Na<J, 169 
Potthakut^ha, 429 
Poygai AJvar, 241 
Pradhana, 72 
Prajapatis, 64 

Do. (guardians of the 

world), 65, 67 
Prajapati, 20, 22, 26 
Prakrti, 53, 54 
Prasada, 37 

Pratyabhijria Dar§anam, 207 
Pravara Sena II, 288 
Prayaga, 92 
Prithuvi kongagi, 223 
Pudan ko<Ju, 451 
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Pugal Cola, 156 ; 181 
PugaJ Tugai Nayanar, 193 
Pulaiya, 169 

PulakeMn II, 139, 290, 299 
Puliyur, fight at, 450 
Pur am, 317 
Puragams, local, 324 
Puraijic incidents, 374 
Puraijas, 46 
Pufananufu, 192, 197 
Puru§a, 36, 72 
Puru§a, a-linga, 50 
Puru§arthas, 361 
Puru$a Sukta hymn, 52, 355 
Pukalar Nayanar, 196, 446 
Pu$an, 67 
Puvalur, 456 

Raja Goijda, 302 
Raja Raja Coja, 471 
Rajasuya, 70 
Rajatarangini , 56 
Ramaija Sastri, Dr. V. V. 206 
Ramayaija, 57 
Rame&vara, 390 
Raijadhira, 394 
Raijaraga, 298 
Ranti deva, 83, 85 
Rathanthara, Brahma chants the, 
81 

Ravaija, 57 
Ravi Varman, 300 
IjLcika, the descendant of Bhrgu, 
75 

Rice, Mr., 300 

Rudra’s eight names, 23 

Rudras, 7, 8, 10 

Rudra Bhuini, 69 

Rudra, ‘ outcasting' of, 70 

Rudra, created by MahSdeva, 72 

Rudra Pa&upati Nayanar, 169 

Rudra Sarman, 416 

Ruru, (Ri§i) 256 


$abda Kalpa Druma , 4 
Sa^aiya, 394 
£a<Jaiya Nayanar, 404 
Sadasiva Brahmam, 184 
Sada^iva Lingam, 277 
Sadhanas, four, 253 
Sad Sthala Vivecana, 209 
Sa<Jvim£ati Brahmaijam, 43 
Sages, the four (Sanaka etc.), 240 
Sahadeva’s digvijaya , 94 
Saivas, avaidic , 6f 
Saiva Dharma, 255 
Saivism, twofold nature in the 
Epic Age, 86 

iSaiva devotees betaking them¬ 
selves to cemeteries, 68 
Saivam, Pure and Impure, 232 
Saivam, four forms of, 247 
Sakala Siva, 359 
Sakalya, Sacrifice of, 30, 79 
Sakkiva Nayanar, 176 
Sakha Marga, demonstrated by 
Sundarar, 470 
Sakti Nipata, 261 
Sakti worship, 238 
Salokya, 88 
Samayas, six, 353 
Samayacaryas, 404 
Sambandar, 285 ff. 

Sambhu, 73 
Samlpya, 88 
Samiyira, 302 
Samkhya Tatvas, 351 
Saijar, (toddy drawers), 157 
Sandhya rite, 43 
Sangili, 466 ff. 

Sankara (Siva) 57, 63 
Saijkara, 31 
Sanmarga, 251 
Santanacaryas, 410 
Santi Varman, 294 
Sapta R§is, referred to in Naj*fi^ai, 
113 
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Sarupya, 88 
Sarva, 9, 10, 16, 66, 

Sasta, 105, 376 
iSatakarnis, 293 
Sat-Asat form, 354 
gata-Kratu, 61 
Satapatha Brahmana, 23 
Satarudriya, 5, 10, 26 
Sati (Uma), 67 

Sattanar trace of religious intole¬ 
rance in, 121 
gatti Nayanar, 188 
Saturn in Makha 467 
Satyakama Jabala, 31 
Satya Sena, 295 
SatyaSraya, 298 
Savaini ^0 

Savita, 42 
Savitrl prayer, 42 
Sayaija, 4, 49 
Sayujya, 88 
Sectarianism among the nval 

bhaktas, 73 
^ejiyan Sendan, 412 
Sena, 430 

genbaga Maran, 398 
Sendrakas, 302 
Sengo(Ji, 451 

^enguttuvan, 117, 198,415 

£>eruttuijai Nayanar, 191 

tie tub and ha K (ivy am . 288 

3eyon,106 

Siddhanandin, 302 

S iddhanta Kaumudi, 4 

Siddhanta, six, 257 

Siddhis, distinct from Ycgic 

powers, 265 
Sikhanatha, 159 f, n, 
Silappadikaram, 164, 200, 237 
SimhaVarman, 223, 290 
Simha Varman II, 291 
Simhavi§i>u, 123, 188,290 

ginnamannur, 168 

S—61 


Sinnamannur plates, 407 
^iruttondar, 139 
Sirappuli Nayanar, 178 
SiSna Devah, 49 

gitikantha. Enmity with Vi$iju, 74 
Siva, (Lord of Pramathas and 
Bhutas), 65 

stories identifying him wit l 
Visnu, 75 

as seen in the abode ot 
Kailas, 80 

head and feet fPur^ic 
legend), 235 
as Yoga Acarya, 25b 
as Sanyasi, 270 
as pillar of fire, 347 
five-fold function, 353 
external features of, 31)0 
as Starnba , 37 1 
called Saiva, 379 
in the thought or mind, 38 
called ‘Tcnnavan’ by ApP ar » 
393 

3iva Agamas, 45, 71 
giva, Bhaktas, unity among, 384 
£iva cult, submergence of, 71 
diva’s dances, 362, IT. 
giva'Drsti. 208 
Siva’s ganas, 175 
giva Ghana Bodham, 420 
<?iva gnana Siddhiyar, 153, 262 

<3ivagbcarivar, 161 

Sivaguru DarSana, 233 
Sivakami Aiidar, 156 
givarn in Siva, 346 
<3iva Maraiyor, 193 
giva-Mukti, 356 
gjva Sahasranama, 358 
<5iva Sahasranama, for a son, 82^ 
giva’s serpent, explanation of 386 
giva Skanda Naga, Sri, 293 
giva Skanda Varman, 293 
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Siva Sutra Vimar§ini. 278 
Siva temples visited by 
Sambandar, 305 ff. 

Siva worship, manner of 313 

Siva Yogins, 18 

Siva Yogi, 152 

Six Adhvas , 233 

Six Cakras, 233 

Six DarSanas, 209 

Six Li no as, 233 

Skambha, 17, 354 

Skanda Naga Sat a Vahana, 294 

Skanda Puranam, 206 

Skanda Si$ya, 288 

Skanda Varrnan, 223 

Soma, 27 

Somanatha, 208 

South Arcot Dt. Gazetteer, 201 

Sraddha ceremony, 215 ; 

Sramaijas, 215 

Srikantha, marked upon Hari\s 
hand, 75 
Sri Krsija, 40 

Srinivasa Aiyangar, P. T. 43, 212, 
213 

Srinivasa Pillai, 199 f. n. 398 ff. 
444 ff. 

Sr! Mara Sri Vallabha, 454 
Srivatsa, 75 
Subba Rao, 95 
Subha Deva 200 
Subramanian, K. R. 55 11. 
Subrahmanya, 381 
Subrahma^ya Bhaktas, 47 
Subrahmanya, a name ol Indra, 
102 

Suddha Saiva Darfcanam, 207 
Sundaramurti Nayanar, 217 
Sundaramurti, 444 if. 

Sunya, 236 
Supakgam, 153, 262 
Surya Nadi, 226 
Su§umna Canal, 226 
Svabhava, 38 


Svarbhanu, 27 
Svetapata sect, 300 
Sveta^vatara Upani§ad, 37, 40 ; 50, 
52, 71, 73 

Swaminatha Iyer, Mahamahopa 
dhyaya, 395 f. n. 

Swamikannu PiJJai, 273 f. n. 
Syamaja Dan<Jakam, 238 

Taga^ur (Dharmapuri), 182 
Tai pu£am, 322 
Taittiriya Samhita, 23 
Taittriya Upani§ad, 33, 349 
Talaiyalanganattuppan<jY ar b 220, 
399 

Talakad, 222 

Tamil academy (SangamJ, 395 
Tamil Varalaru, 199 f. n., 398 
Tantra, unknown to Dak§a, 380 
Taraka, Asura, 60 
Tattai, 159 
Tatvas (96), 377 
Tayumanavar, 283 
Tejas, (through austerity), 61 
Tenna-Vanavan, 452 
Three malas, (impurities), 224 
Tilakavatiyar, 405 
Tillai Three Thousand, 201 
Tillai-vaJ-Andaijar, 202 
Tin nan, 159 
Tirukku[af , 272 
Tirumandiram, 204 
Tirumula Nayanar, 203 
Tirumular, 204 ff. 
Tirumunaippadi, 183 
Tirumu rugar r uppaai, 273 
Tirunllakantha Yalpaijar, 147 
Tirunilanakka Nayanar, 135 
Tiruppanandal, temple, 144 
Tirthas, places where penances 
were performed, 87 
Tirtha Yatras, fruits of, 87 
Tirthas, account of, 91 ff. 
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TirukkolJampudur, 339 
Tirukkdvai , 423 
Tirukkuripputtoijdar, 171 
Tirumaijali, 174 
Tirumangai Alvar, 457 
Tirunagaikkaroijam, Padigam at 
468 

Tirunilakaij^ a Nayanar, 151 
Tirupati (temple), 241 
Tiruppandiccadagam, 441 
Tirupperundurai, 420 
Tirupperundurai, poem sung at, 
436 

Tiruttondattogai , 206, 400 
Tiruvandappagudi , 434 
Tiruvaymoli, 242 
Tiruvedagam, 338 
Tiruveijnainallur, the God of, 463 
Tiruvijaiyaclal Puratjam, 393, 398, 
412 

Tiruvijangam PiJJai, 263 
Tolkdppiydtn , 101, 218 
Toij<Jaimai)$alam, 219 
Tondaiman IJam Tiraiyan, 219 
Tondar, 404 
Trayambaka, 24 

Trichinopoly, local puraija about, 
393 

Ugra, 16 

Ugrapperuvaludi, 416 
Ujvari. dance, 218 
Uma, 34, 54, 64 
Uijadi Sutras, 13 f. n. ’ 

UpakoSala Kamalayana, 32 
Upamanyu, 51,54, 256 
Upamanyu Bhakta Vilasam, 206 
Upamanyu Muni, A^rama of, 77 
Upendra (Vi$$u), 65 
Uppurikku^i Kilar, 416 
Uraiyur, 200 
Uruiyur temple, 324 
U6ana Samhita, 214 


U§as, 20 
Uttaravedi, 25 

Vddavurar Purdnam , 420 
Vaduga Karuna^aka, 167 
Vai^urya Mountain, 93 
Vaigai, ilood in the 421 
Vai§ijava Agamas, 45 
Vaisnavisrn , tfaivism etc. 50 
Vajapeya, 70 
Vajasaneya Samhita, 23 
Vakatakas, 288 
Valakhilyas, 79 

Valmiki, purged of the sin of 
Brahma hatti, 82 
Vam^a $$ekhara, 417 
Vanji, 453 
Varaguija, 406 If. 

Varaguija Devar, 408 
Varaguija Maharaja, 461 
Vatapi, 299 

Vatapi battle, 139, 290, 423 
Vatu Jam, 209 
Vayila Nayanar, 190 
Vayu, 11 
Veda, 3iva, 66 
Vedavyasa, 79 
Vedic gods, 33 
Vedic Mythology , 49 f.n. 

Velan, his invocation of Muruga, 
106 

Vels, 192 

VSlurpaJaiyam plates, 288 
Velvikku^ii grant, 168, 281 
Venkayya, 461 
Verri Vel Seliyan, 416 
Vicitracitta, 211 
Vidyutprabha (Asura), 79 
Vijayalaya, 445 
Vikftani (3iva), 250 
Vila fruit, 227 
Vilinam, 454 
Vlrabhadra, 64 
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VIrakurca, 222, 288 
Vlrakurca’s Naga alliance, 293 
Virali, 138 

Viralminda Nayanar, 155 
Viram, 209 

Vira Mahe&vara DarSanam, 207 
Vira MaheSvaras, 209 
Visa, vessel of water, 11 
Vi&istadvaita, 269 
Visiju, 60, 244 
Vi§i)ugopa, 223, 289, 296 
Vi$i)oganda Cutu Kulananda 
^atakarrji, 293 

Vi§nu Sahasranama, in Narrinai 
*112 

Vi § nu Sahasranama, diva's name 
in, 76 

Vi&vagrasa, 227 

Vi^vamitra, 271, gains Brahman- 
hood, 82 

Vi§vanatha PiJlai, 206, 263 
Vi&varupa, 243 
Vratyas, 16, 40 


Vratya hymn, 62 
Vrtakas, 215 

Weber, 1 

Western Calukyas, 289 
White elephant, 469 
Whitney, 16 f.n., 19 f. n. 

Yagnopavlta, 166 
Yagnavalkya, 30 ff., worshipping 
Mahadeva, 79 
Tal 147, 148, 323 
Yama, 34 
Yapanlyas, 300 
Yaska, 49 
Yatudhana, 9 
Tdgantam , 283 
Yoga Puja, 253 
Yoga-nidra, 357 
Yoga (Siddhi-giving), 250 
Yogis, in Kailas 78 
Yogas, the three great 231 
Yogic path, 352 
Yuddhi§thira, 76, 77 
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